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FOREWORD 


The learned author of this book desires me to write a Fore¬ 
word, and I do so with pleasure and gratitude for the interesting 
things we learn here about and from the Jesuit founders and pioneers 
of the Mysore Mission in the letters and reports they wrote to their 
Superiors in Europe. 

Father D. Ferroli — after rummaging, with monastic patience 
and industry, and that for many years, among musty and dusty 
manuscripts in Rome and elsewhere, and then copying and translat¬ 
ing from the Latin, Portuguese and Italian, and building up a factual 
story of those unknown Jesuit stalwarts — has done a fine and re¬ 
warding piece of historical scholarship. He makes them come alive 
in these pages ; we can follow their labours from the very beginning 
when the Mysore Mission was founded in 1648 by Father Leonardo 
Cinnami, S. J. We can watch their progress very slow at first; we 
understand their problems, their disappointments and they seem to 
speak to us, through their letters, as though we had them in the 
flesh, old friends and comrades in arms, harassed and elated by the 
same difficulties and hopes. In the glimpses of the land and in the 
sketches of its inhabitants, they present to us a realistic picture of 
the life, literature and arts and the social condition of the people. 

The Mission was started under the Archdiocese of Goa and 
the early labourers were Italian and Portuguese. Clad in the garb 
of a Sanyasi, Fr. Cinnami and his companions trudged through paths 
and lands entirely unknown to them, among a people with whose 
language and manners and customs they were unacquainted. In the 
course of his apostolic wanderings, Fr. Cinnami’s feet were swollen 
by shingles, stones and thorns, often leeches fastening themselves 
on his legs. But he carried on his errand with invincible and un¬ 
daunted courage and zeal in the midst of many hardships, trials and 
tribulations. 

The first convert was a Brahmin who invited other Brahmins 
in order to discuss their own laws and customs with Fr. Cinnami. He 
was instructed and baptised in Siringapatna, and through him others 
became Christians, “all persons of authority.” So enthusiastic was 
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he about the precious pearl he discovered that he went about exhort¬ 
ing everybody to be a Christian. It was at Bassuapura that the 
Church was first planted. At Ramapura, Fr. Cinnami baptised 40 
adults. “These new Christians belong to high castes,” wrote Fr. 
Cinnami, “for, with the exception of the peasant of Bassuapura, 
they are Brahmins, goldsmiths, and Vocalumaga , honourable fami¬ 
lies of the Ghauts.” After six weeks of hard effort at instructing 
some catechumens, he baptised another batch of 40 adults in Siringa- 
patna. The progress, though slow at first, made remarkable headway 
with the advent of reinforcements. Towards the end of the 17th 
century, there were 18 missionaries and 30,000 Catholics. Some of 
the new missions had large and flourishing Christian communities 
— Fr. Paiva had 6,100 at Canevacari and its seven outstations, Fr. 
Ribeyro, 4,000 at Sattiamangalam, Fr. Michael Correa and two 
other missionaries, 2,000 at Cancanalam, Fr. Menezes at EUaman- 
galam, 2,000 Christians, at Cacavery (Xingapatty), 4,800 and at 
Carumattampatty, 4,000. 

While the western portion of Mysore State, was evangelised by 
Italian and Portuguese missionaries, the French Jesuits, with Pondi¬ 
cherry as their base, preached the gospel in the eastern or the Telugu 
part of Mysore State, as Devanahalli and Chikballapur, from the 
beginning of the 18th century. 

After the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773 in Mysore, 
Carnatic and Malabar Missions, the members carried on their work 
till about 1800. When Portugal insisted with the Rajah of Mysore 
on their repatriation, he refused, saying : “They have done nothing 
but good to my people during their 150 years labour in Mysore. ” 

Considering the encouraging results achieved by the early 
missionaries among Kannadigas and the steady growth of Christian 
communities, the question that will be naturally asked is, what 
happened to these large numbers of converts and their descendants 
whose strength was probably 25,000 or more, by about the year 
1780 ? Had they all persevered in the faith and their children brought 
up as Catholics, the numerical strength of Catholics at the present 
day might have been 100,000. The explanation offered is that many 
joined the armies of petty chiefs and Rajahs, abandoned the practice 
of the religion and eventually lost the faith. Some were massacred 
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and others apostatized during the fanatical persecution of Tippu 
Sultan towards the end of the 18th century, whilst many migrated 
to Madras State for peace and security. 

The Jesuit Fathers were thus the pioneers of evangelisation in 
Mysore State as in many other parts of the country. True to their 
motto: “For the greater glory of God”, they were ever ready to 
undertake any work for the salvation of souls. Their two main fields 
of activity have been education and evangelical effort. Their work 
in India synchronized almost with the establishment of the Order. 
Our country has the unique distinction of having witnessed already 
within the life time of St Ignatius, the erection of the third Province 
of their Society, the first one being Spain and the second, Portugal. 

Father Ferroli has enriched Catholic literature by this stimu¬ 
lating story of the Mysore Mission. Others have laboured “and it 
is their labours” we “have inherited.” (John 4/38). The book 
appears at a most opportune moment when the former Calicut 
Mission of the Society has developed into an independent unit 
known as the Vice-Province of Mangalore, and when the Society is 
placing at the disposal of the Ordinaries of Bangalore and Mysore 
the services of some of its members for expansion effort in rural 
areas, and for building up of the family of God by their preaching 
and example. 

To use the words of Father Cinnami, “1 have nothing more to 
add here except to pray that God mittat operarios in messem suanu 
and may these kingdoms be filled with Christians, and heaven with 
saints, so that with the Angels they may praise God, their Creator, 
for all eternity.” 

Though many of them were subjected to persecution and im¬ 
prisonment by petty chiefs, kings and rulers were generally favou¬ 
rable to the Jesuits from the very beginning; they helped and pro¬ 
tected them against subordinate officials and local disturbances. 
Such has ever been the tradition of India. We feel confident that 
the enlightened tolerance and goodwill shown to those forgotten 
pioneers, of which Father Ferroli speaks, will not fail us now nor 
in days to come. 

The problems and difficulties facing the Christians at the present 
day are vastly different from those which the early missionaries had 



to contend with. The hardness of Christian teaching and the severity 
of its moral code have always militated and will continue to militate 
against its wider acceptance. At the same time, the definite, positive 
and inexorable logic of Catholicism is a guarantee of its truth and 
of its survival in spite of antagonism and persecution. Christianity 
is a creed for which many have died and are still prepared to die, 
and for which most are willing to make painful and tragic sacrifices. 
The Christianity of the heroes, martyrs, and saints, of the altar and 
of the cross is sure to make an appeal to all who seek its assurance 
and promise, namely, the way to eternal life. And, in the words of 
our Lord, “This is eternal life that they may know thee, the only 
true God and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” (John 17/3.) 


Archbishop s Housi 
Bangalore (1) 
June 21. 1955 


^ Thomas Pothncamury 

Archbishop of Bangalore 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNINGS 

[ 1648 — 1651 ] 

The founder of the Mysore Mission was Fr. Leonardo Cinnamo (or 
Cinnami) of the Society of Jesus. He himself relates the arduous beginnings 
in a 36 pages Report dated 1651 (*). 

CONTENTS 

1. Fr. Leonardo Cinnami on Mysore [Messur]. 

2. The King [Narssa Raja Oddearo i.e. Kanthirava 
Narasimha Raja Wodeyar ; 1638 — 1659]. 

3. The Capital 

4. The Cavery [Cauvery]. 

5. The King's Conquests. 

6. The Founder of the Mission. 

7. The Journey to Mysore. 

8. Good Omens. 

9. A notable thing. 

10. Afflictions and Dangers. 

11. In Siringapatna [Siringapatam]. 

12. The first Christian. 

13. The meeting with Fr. Martinez. 

14. The Life of a Sanniassi. 

15. At Ajipuram. 

16. A Text from the Psalms. 

17. At Bassuapara. 

18. At Ramapura. 

19. A Convert Boy. 

20. Timadia. 

21. Devotion to the Holy Angels & Our Lady. 

22. Quality of the new Converts. 

23. Punishments. 

24. Favours and Graces. 

25. Prophetic Dreams and Presentiments. 

26. Conclusion. 

) In the MS. the date is cancelled. Why, we do not know. 
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1. “Mysore—or Messur, as Fr. Cinnami calls it—” takes its 
name from a great fortress, which, in ancient times, was the capital of 
an insignificant kingdom. It is situated in the middle of India, appro¬ 
ximately between the 11th and 13th degree of latitude. Its northern 
boundary touches the kingdom of Idalcan . In the South it has the 
Zamorin for its neighbour. The Nari of Cannanore, and the Bellur 
King close it on the West, and the Naikc of Madura on the East. 

“A few years ago this kingdom was one of the smallest in the 
whole of India, and utterly unknown. Now it is one of the largest 
and best known. New victories and bigger conquests add every day 
to its greatness and fame. Its glory and power began as follows : 

2. “The King, who rules now, was — when still young — at 
loggerheads with his father. He ran away from home, and travelled 
incognito through many countries and kingdoms. Since he was very 
observant, and of good understanding, he studied the government, 
examined the fortresses, and the armies, and the wealth of each. His 
father died, and he returned home. For some years he accumulated 
money and trained his soldiers. In the end he wanted to marry, and 
asked a neighbouring Raja to give him his daughter in marriage. 
But he was refused, for he belonged to a lower caste. He was deeply 
offended ; and, gathering a strong army, he avenged himself by con¬ 
quering the kingdom. And so the Raja, who had despised him, be¬ 
came his prisoner. In the same way he gradually conquered ten more 
kingdoms. Nor did he fight only against the weak, but also against 
the Moors ( Muslims), who are very strong. Mustafa Khan , who 
was a near relation and Captain General of the Idalcan came, at the 
head of 60,000 infantry, against Mysore. But he was compelled to 
withdraw to the country wherefrom he had come. During the war 
Mustafa showed great fear. In fact he always slept on his elephant, 
surrounded by numerous guards. Thus in an emergency, he would 
save himself by flight and avoid falling into the hands of his enemy, 
who according to custom, would most surely have cut his nose and 
ears. 

There are many fortresses in this kingdom, built of stone and 
mortar. They are as well planned as any in Europe.” 

Note — The spelling of the names of various places is not uniform. In general, we have 
adhered to the original MSS. 
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West he conquered Periapattanam, and other lands belonging to 
the Cannanore Nayars. Towards the North he got Canecanetti and 
other provinces. Towards the East , all those with whom he fought 
he overcame, and conquered Agipura, Narattali, Cotalatur, Ala- 
badi, Sangabadi, Pinagra, Sambali, Sattiamangalam and other 
lands stretching towards Madura, but which — for brevity sake — 
I do not mention. The King, not being yet satisfied with so many 
victories, seeing that luck was in his favour, entered the kingdom 
of Madura, conquering fortresses, overcoming opposition and des¬ 
troying all, before he succeeded in laying seige to the Capital. And 
if the King of Madura had not called the Moors to the rescue, the 
whole kingdom of Madura would have been subjugated.” 

6. The Founder of the Mission. After this brief survey of 
the Mysore Kingdom, as it was towards the middle of the XVII 
century, let us now deal with the foundation of the Catholic 
Mission. The first, who at the cost of great sacrifices and labours 
began this glorious enterprise, was Fr. Leonardo Cinnami , S. J . He 
was a Neapolitan, born in 1609 ; and his autograph is still extant, 
where he declares he had entered the Novitiate in Naples on the 
13th October 1623, and had promised — as the custom then was — 
to keep all the Rules of the Society of Jesus. After his Novitiate 
and two years study, we find him in the Collegium Maximum at 
Naples, following the usual course of Philosophy. In 1636, after 
having finished his Philosophy, and after having taught the Hu¬ 
manities for four years, he is doing his second year of Theology. 
The Catalogue of 1642 puts him in the Neapolitan Seminary, but 
says nothing about his occupation. He made his profession on the 
1st of January 1643, and soon after left for India. The Goan Cata¬ 
logue of 1649 says of him that he was fairly strong, and had work¬ 
ed 4 years in the Canara Mission . (*) From Fr. Martins’ Report 
quoted above, we gather a few more details : The Provincial of 
Goa, “ Fr. Manoel de Mendonca first sent Fr. Cinnami to Salsette, 
and thence to the kingdom of Canara, where he worked some years 
to lead those people to God, but without success. The reason for 
this failure was that the Canarese imagined that Christianity and 


C *) From data communicated to the Author by the Archivist of the Society of Jesus. 
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Portugal were one and the same, and that to be a Christian was to 
be a Portuguese — a name abominable to many in India, for the 
Portuguese eat cow flesh and drink wine, which they hold to be a 
very despicable thing. 

“ At this time there was the Provincial Congregation — or 
Jesuit Meeting — in Goa, at which Fr. Cinnami was present. The 
Fathers chose Fr. Joao Marache (*) to go as their Procurator to 
Rome, and they discussed what matters had to be laid before Rev. 
Fr. General. Then Fr. Cinnami asked permission to address the 
Congregation, and he spoke as follows: “In all the time that I 
have worked in Canara, I did not obtain the desired fruit of con¬ 
version, because I was considered a Father of the Portuguese. If I 
can change my dress, and if I can adapt myself in outward be¬ 
haviour to the manners and customs of these peoples, and go 
inland, where I am unknown, I could with the grace of the Holy 
Ghost do something, for it is a waste of time to work in Canara. 
If your Reverences think that I may dress like a Sannias , and, 
leaving the Sea Board, enter the interior among those peoples, 
where I am not known, I am ready to prepare for the enterprise.” 
Many Fathers, hearing this proposal, judged — moved by great 
zeal — that this thing should not be undertaken, for they thought 
the Father could not succeed. They were urging many difficulties, 
and showing how impossible such a mission was. ‘Now — said 
they — how can an impossible thing turn out to God’s Glory?’ 
While the Fathers thought that no leave should be granted to Fr. 
Cinnami, the Provincial Fr . Manoel de Mendonca , who presided 
over the Congregation, not without being inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, allowed Fr. Cinnami to go into those lands, changing his 
habit, and dressing like a Sannias. This had been done in Madura 
by Fr . Robert de Nobili , of holy memory, a man truly admirable, 
potens in verbo et opere , who had been led by God to find a new 
way of life, never thought of by our first Fathers, by which he 
opened the path of conversion for Brahmins and men of other 
castes, who despised the Europeans very much.” 

7. The Journey to Mysore. We leave now Fr. Martins’ Report 
to translate Fr. Cinnami’s account of his first journey into Mysore. 
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He says: “Having made all the preparations I decided to start at 
the beginning of August of last year. The Brahmins in fact had 
told me that a Caravan would then set out for Mysore. 1 would 
join it, and thus travel through roads and lands entirely unknown 
to me. But the Caravan did not leave, and I found myself alone. 
Yet, putting myself in God’s hands, I went through the kingdom 
of the Tului, at the foot and over the Ghauts, and through the land 
of Denna Gaudcla , and the kingdoms of Bittur , Narsapura , and 
Mysore , up to till Settemangale. This is in the kingdom of Madura, 
where our Fathers are working. For I desired to speak with them, 
and get some advice, how to set about the business. The sufferings 
of this journey were great, owing to the rains — for it was during 
the Monsoons — and the cold, and the scarcity of food and drink. 
Things these, that happen to inexperienced men. My food was 
little more than some rice. My feet were badly wounded, owing to 
the stones and the thorns along the mountain paths. Leeches — 
sometimes seven or eight together — fastened themselves on my 
legs.” 

8. Good Omens. “ Our Lord consoled me during the journey, 
thus showing that he would favour my mission. One day in Narsa¬ 
pura I was thrown out from a house where I had sought shelter. 
Such an outrage had never been done to me before. I found an¬ 
other place, and was received with great reverence and love. A 
Mysorean was there, and I was very happy to meet for the first 
time a man belonging to that Nation, whose salvation I was work¬ 
ing for with so much trouble and difficulty. I began little by little 
to speak with him about God. He showed himself quite satisfied 
with my discourse ; in fact he offered me hospitality in his house, 
where I could remain ten or fifteen days, till he had time to learn 
fully the law I had just begun to explain. This gave me great cour¬ 
age and confidence that God’s word would be received among 
these people. 

“ Later on, having reached the frontier between Mysore and 
Madura, travelling to Satamangale , many soldiers, who were guard¬ 
ing the frontier, stopped me. We began to talk together; I spoke 
about God. They were glad to hear me, and they brought rice, 
milk, lentils, pepper, honey and various fruits. After our meal they 
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went to the Nalque, who was Commandant there, and obtained 
leave for me to pass into Madura. I had to promise, however, that 
on coming back I would stop with them, and continue my dis¬ 
course on Religion. Of course, I did it most willingly, and stopped 
three days with them. Some of them, even officers, said they would 
like to become Christians. Among other things they told me that 
30 villages, having heard what I had said, had given up their vain 
ceremonies. In the same way there was no one, both in Mysore 
and the neighbouring kingdoms, who, having heard me speaking 
of God, had not promised to be converted. There were among 
them men of authority and quite respectable. 

9. “ A notable thing happened at the close of my journey, as 

I was returning to Goa. Not far from Onor (Honawar) passing 
through Nalque Nacate , an old man came hurrying towards me, and 
threw himself at my feet. I asked him who he was and what he 
wanted. He answered that about one year before I had spoken to 
him about God. From that time onward he, his wife, and his 
children had worshipped only the Creator of heaven and earth. 
And he had been waiting for me in order to ask more about the 
way of salvation. I could not help shedding tears in seeing the 
wonderful fervour of a Gentile, who was doing things that are 
done with difficulty by a Christian in order to obtain salvation. 
Others again of-a town of Belur — abandoned their supersti¬ 

tions. The Brother of the Raja of Belur promised me a house, and 
leave to preach our holy faith. In fact everywhere, and in all the 
houses where I lived, all the Gentiles who accompanied me were 
convinced of their errors, and agreed to embrace our Religion. 
Since, however, I had not had the time to instruct them properly, 
I did not baptise them; but I deferred Baptism to a more con¬ 
venient time. 

10. Afflictions and Dangers. “ I had a great disappointment, 
for, after a long journey, when I reached Satamangale in Madura, I 
did not find the Fathers of the Malabar province, nor Christians, 
nor any one who could show me the place where they could be 
found. And so I had to come back without having attained the 
object of my journey. In fact the Mission Church is further on, about 
half a day’s journey from Satamangale — a thing which we did not 
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know. But God sent me this trial as a punishment for my sins. 
On the other hand so many were the consolations and graces, 
which he gave me, that I cannot count them. In particular I was 
freed from so many dangers, that I am simply astonished. I went 
to Battlcala , trying to find an old Christian from Salsette , who had 
not confessed for a long time. He came to meet me, and while he 
was showing infinite signs of love, he secretly called a Moor, who 
quickly advised the Governor of the town to imprison me. This 
was not enough, but he himself called some soldiers, who came; 
but, out of respect, did not bind me with chains. They simply led 
me to the Governor, who was angry with the Portuguese, on 
account of some rice that had been stolen. But God was merciful, 
for, the Governor showed great kindness; nay, for my sake, he 
released a Portuguese from prison, and set me free. I met another 
danger in Callianapura , even greater than that of Batticala. Hav¬ 
ing heard that in a great forest there were some renegade Christians, 
I went to see if I could help them. I entered that hell of a place, 
where I saw a Tolossi plant, which the Brahmins say it is a Goddess, 
wife of Vartna. I saw also some obscene wooden figures, and other 
similar devilries. In the hut there was only an old woman, who 
told me that all the men were hiding in the forest. The Catechist 
begged of me to leave the place, for there was no chance of doing 
any good to those renegades. I left, and, when at some distance, I 
was told that those bad men were plotting my death. In the cir¬ 
cumstances that would have not been difficult for them. But the 
Divine Mercy freed me from this danger, for, being about two days’ 
journey above Mangalor , some thieves assaulted me. They tied me, 
and they did a thousand indignities to my companions, whom they 
threatened to hang on a tree. Meanwhile I was praying, and offer¬ 
ing myself to God, if it was His Holy Will that I should suffer. 
Yet I was asking him that, not desire for money, but rather some¬ 
thing connected with His honour, should be the cause of my 
suffering. The thieves searched in vain my companions. Then they 
removed my dress, and searched me also, with the exception of a 
kerchief I had tied up round the waist. There I had the little money 
that was needed for the journey. Having missed it, they told me to 
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dress again, and, strangely enough, they threw themselves at my 
feet, asked pardon, and set me free. 

11. In Siringapatna. “ At the beginning of July, after having 
climbed high mountains, and traversed lands and kingdoms, which 
others had not yet crossed, 1 reached Siringapatna, capital of 
Mysore. 1 went to lodge in the Ayjara (so the Brahmins call a 
house of studies ), which resembles somewhat the Cloisters of Reli¬ 
gion. There are roads long and clean ; houses on either side, with 
all the conveniences for the inmates ; for Brahmin guests there are 
ample courtyards. They remain the whole day in these courtyards, 
reading, writing, studying and discussing various problems; for 
almost all are men of letters. 

The King gives them enough revenues. So they are free from 
all worries. On one side of the Agrara there flows the Cavery, 
where they bathe, thus gaining—so they say — the richest indul¬ 
gences and the most ample pardon of all their sins. On the other 
side there is a little river — a branch of the same Cavery — where 
many people flock from distant lands. They bathe and take some 
holy water back to their houses. On the banks sit Brahmins in 
contemplation, and doing Puja. Though the Brahmins are very 
shrewd, they did not suspect me. Rather they gave me hospitality, 
and invited me to converse with them, a privilege which they refuse 
even to Princes of royal blood, if they are not Brahmins. They 
asked who I was, wherefrom I was coming, and wherefore ? 

I answered I was coming from Italy, a Western country ; born 
near Rome, the head of the world ; Saniassi by profession — that is 
to say, a man dedicated to God’s service. 1 had abandoned the 
world, and had come to this land to announce the truth. 

“They put me infinite questions about the peoples and customs 
of the West; what we do in order to get a white skin ; if it is true 
that we bathe our children in milk and butter in order to make 
them white. I answered that this medicine was very secret, and I 
would never tell them, unless they first revealed to me another 
secret, which I wanted to know. They agreed; and then I said : 
“Tell me, please, what are the Indians doing in order to get a black 
skin?” They understood me and passed on to something else. Of 
nothing were they more surprised than to hear about the Holy 
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Father; how he was the Lord of Rome; how the Christian Princes 
venerated and obeyed him, how he was a Sanniassi: without a 
wife; how he was elected by men of the same nature; and they 
concluded that this must indeed be the kingdom of God. 

“They wondered that 1 had embraced the Sanniassi state spon¬ 
taneously, and that I was so desirous to lead souls to salvation ; 
for they usually became Sanniassis when they are old, and their 
wives are dead, or when they have lost their possessions, and they 
have had many tribulations. We gradually began to discuss Philo¬ 
sophy, which they call Tarmasastra. There is no doubt that they 
are very sharp. But after having heard our principles, they confess 
their ignorance. 

Their ordinary errors are that there are five elements, one of 
which is the sky, and that this cannot have been created, for ex 
nihilo nihil fit. This of course was a common error among the 
Ancients. They hold that a bodiless spirit has no activity. In order 
to act it needs a body. Hence, God being Spiritual, He produces 
all inferior or earthly things through the superior or celestial. 

There are some among them who say that the whole world is 
only a figment, that in reality there do not exist men, animals, 
elements, movements, for everything is a dream and the merest 
appearance. 

Others maintain that the different things are but one ; one the 
rich and the poor, the healthy and the sick, the living and the 
dead. And they are so convinced of their opinion that the contrary 
seems madness. 

“Finally almost all believe in Transmigration, and that what¬ 
ever happens, happens through necessity, and that God is the author 
of good and evil, and that He communicates His will to accomplish 
everything. They allow themselves to be convinced of all these 
errors. One thing only they cannot bear ; to be told that the Veda 

— which is a most ancient book, put on a par with Holy Scripture 

— is false.” 

12. The First Christian. “The first to speak with me was a 
Brahmin, sick of an incurable disease, and another who served as 
interpreter. Since I was a servant of God, who had come from far 
away, he asked me for some medicine. I answered that I was a 
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great sinner, and no wizard; for he expected me to work some 
magical effect. I said also that I did not know any natural remedy. 
However, if he desired to serve God, often, through the baptismal 
water, God granted health. At any rate, if he did not find the health 
of the body, he would find that of the soul. He asked me about 
the true God, whom he wished to serve. I answered He was triune, 
as the Brahmins say, and infinitely good, from whom comes what¬ 
ever is good. And so He is quite different from the God of the 
Brahmins. The sick man thanked me, and promised he would try 
to serve God. 

The Brahmin interpreter was surprised, and told me that this 
was the true meaning of their books, of which he quoted numerous 
passages. Afterwards he called many other Brahmins, in order to 
discuss with me about their law. And he showed me so much affec¬ 
tion that he would not leave me, till he was instructed and baptis¬ 
ed. This man was the first Christian in Siringapatna, and through 
him others became Christian, all persons of authority. And he 
never rests, but he goes about telling everybody he should be a 
Christian. And so I stopped some time in the capital, teaching and 
holding disputations about the Faith.” 

* 13. The meeting with Fr. Martinez. “The time to meet 
Fr. Martinez had arrived, and he, having come up from the Mission 
of Madura, had been waiting ten days. We recognized each other 
from the beads and crosses we wore, which were the same as those 
worn by our Catechists. The Brahmins too use them, but without 
the crosses. God only knows the tears we shed, and the happiness 
we felt when embracing one another. Nor could it have been other¬ 
wise, for I had been travelling for months through these lands, torn 
by wars and harassed in everyway, and I had undergone infinite 
tribulations, in order to meet him. The Father, however, told me 
it would not be prudent to speak at length by day, for there were 

* It is evident from Fr. Cinnami’s letters that he had planned to visit the Missionaries of 
Madura, before starting his work in Mysore. From them he would receive precious instruc¬ 
tions about missionary methods ; he would be supplied with Catechists; he would, perhaps, 
be piloted through dangers of unknown seas and treacherous weather. 

Fr. Manuel Martinez ( or Martins) had been written to, and had answered he would 
himself come to meet Fr. Cinnami. Fr. Martinez was working at Satiamangalam, and had 
been trained by the Pioners, Frs. De Nobili and Vico. 

He died the same year as Fr. De Nobili ( 1656) and was buried in the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier, Trichinopoly. 
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in Siringapatna many Brahmins who knew him, and who could 
tell about the persecutions and imprisonment he had suffered in 
Madura. If the rumour of these things were to spread in Mysore, 
there might follow some danger to the Christians. And so I went 
to meet him in a public garden, outside the city, under a tent. 

I was so glad to see a man, who, for the love of Cod had been 
imprisoned four times, beaten, banished, and tormented to death. 
I reverenced him, as a living Martyr. We passed the whole night 
speaking of God. The next day we travelled for about 12 hours 
away from the town, and stopped in a Temple’s garden, on a river, 
away from everybody. Here I dressed like Fr. Martinez, i. e. 1 put 
on a long garment, which reached down to the feet, and tied my 
loins with a cloth, but without any knots, and threw a kind of cape 
on my shoulders, and a turban on my head. No boots, but bare¬ 
footed, no shirt and no cloak. A stick in the right hand, with a 
little flag on top — a sign of poverty ; in the left a round vessel, 
called eamamlohu I bored my ears, and covered head and neck 
with ashes. This is the dress of a Sanniassi. 

14. “ The Life of a Sanniassi is certainly a life of the greatest 
mortification and extreme penance. He must fast continuously, eat 
neither flesh nor fish, drink no wine, sleep on the ground, or on a 
board, or on a tiger’s skin ; keep his thoughts pure and his life 
clean ; turn, or close the eyes when a woman passes by ; show no 
sign of passion, of anger, of pain, of pleasure. Spend the whole day 
in contemplation or study. Two words — according to the Indians 
— comprise this life : Succaila , Duccaila ; i. e. neither pleasure nor 
pain. For he must renounce all pleasures and possess such exhalted 
virtues, that no tribulation will give him pain. 

Now these men are held in such esteem and veneration that 
people throw themselves at their feet out of reverence. They address 
them with titles of wonderful praise, and should the Sanniassis even 
meet a King, they are not expected to show him honour. It is 
remarkable that usually Sanniassis do not worship idols, but 
only God, the Cause of all, or the true God, whom they do not 
know. 

15. At Ajipuram. “After having dressed me up and in¬ 
structed me, Fr. Martinez started on his wayback to the Madura 
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Mission. I accompanied him up to Ajipuram, a city situated at the 
boundaries of Mysore, some four or five days’ journey from Siringa- 
patna. This city belonged formerly to Madura, but it was conquer¬ 
ed by the King of Mysore some ten years ago. In Ajipuram there 
is some knowledge of Christianity, brought over from Madura ; 
hence some people are inclined to receive Baptism. We reached 
this place in the morning and the news of our arrival spread in the 
city (which is very big). The first to come and speak with us were 
some 30 persons, who really wanted to become Christians. About 
200 more followed them. They prostrated themselves before us, and 
they begged with many tears that we should show them our God, 
for they had heard we could make Him visible to the eyes of the 
body. We sent them away but another crowd followed them, ask¬ 
ing for the same thing. 

“ There was no doubt that this was a devilish trick, to prevent 
us from doing any good in this city. The rumour about this matter 
spread throughout the town, and came to the ears of the Governor, 
who is a man of great authority, a renowned captain, and an inti¬ 
mate friend of the King. He asked what kind of men we were, what 
we wanted in his Province, what sort of doctrine we were preach¬ 
ing ? They told him we were Sanniassis from Rome, that we were 
making disciples, and we were teaching that the God whom he 
worshipped was not the true God. Thereby the Governor was pre¬ 
judiced against us. 

“Two Brahmins came to sec us, and with tears they begged 
we should commend to God a relative of theirs, who was in the 
throes of child-birth and in danger of death. We followed them, 
and, before we reached the house we heard she had brought forth a 
boy. The Brahmins thought this was a miracle. They thanked us 
and brought us fruits and other things. Moreover, they went and 
spoke in our favour with the Governor, who was very angry, 
because we had told the people that his God was not the true God. 
They explained to him that there was no reason to get angry, for 
the Sanniassis worshipped only one God, who is the Creator of all 
things. But his anger did not abate. He gathered his counsellors 
and it was decided to punish very severely all those who dared to 
follow our holy Religion. What could we do ? We judged it was 
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not prudent to begin a new mission with persecutions, or rather to 
die before beginning it, and thus close for ever the gates to the 
preaching of the Gospel. Hence the Father went through Sataman- 
gale to the kingdom of Madura, and I returned to Siringapatna, 
lamenting over the loss of so promising a harvest. 

16. A Text from the Psalms. “A notable case happened there 
before 1 left. 1 was carrying with me the Holy Scriptures. When 
asked what book it was, I answered it was God’s Word, and I said 
that often opening it at random I found what would happen to me 
in the future. They insisted that I should open it then and there. I 
did so and read : Quare fremuerunt gentes ct populi meditati sunt 
mania , culversus Dominum ct adversus Christum ejus. When I ex¬ 
plained the text, they were astonished, for they knew that the Gov¬ 
ernor had forbidden the preaching of God’s law. Further, upon 
hearing the words : Reges cos in virga ferrea, et tanquam vas figuli 
confmges cos , they were frightened, they threw themselves at my feet 
and begged of me not to read any more. After this, having called 
secretly all those who Asked to become Christians, I encouraged and 
strengthened them, 1 promised to return, or to send others in my 
place to teach them as soon as the Governor’s term of office would 
be over, and 1 left. 

17. At Bassuapara. “I decided to pass through Bassuapara 
— a small place (castle ) about half a day’s journey from Ajipuram. 
As Our Lord chose small Bethlehem rather than proud Jerusalem to 
be born in, so He refused Siringapatna, and preferred little Bassua¬ 
para to begin His Church in Mysore. The first converts here were 
a peasant, with his wife and children, and a relation of his with his 
family. This is how it happened. Last year this man went to Satte- 
mangale, where lived his brother, who had become a Christian. He 
heard from him about our Holy Faith, and felt some inclination to 
it. A wonderful event, which took place after his return to Bassua¬ 
para, moved him even more towards Christianity. One day, while 
quarrelling with a Gentile, he had it thrown against him, that he 
had abandoned the law of his fathers for a new law. He answered 
that he had done it only because the Christian law was true. And 
then he said with the greatest simplicity : “ As a sign that what I 
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have done is well done, in eight days this great tree here, which is 
covered with green leaves, will die.” 

“ God Almighty who is merciful towards all, especially the 
newly converted, heard the prayer of this man, and, to the astonish¬ 
ment of all, the tree after eight days had withered. Encouraged by this 
miracle, the peasant asked to be baptised, and at Baptism received 
the name of Ignatius. This brought me great consolation, for the 
door of the Gospel was open. Ignatius immediately began to preach 
our holy Faith, and sent for his son-in-law who was staying in a 
neighbouring town, and drew also other peasants to the fold. 
Mention must be made of a soldier, of noble family, who, before 
Baptism, wanted to get rid of some hindrances. He abandoned the 
idols, and took a cross, which he always carried with him. He is a 
man of great authority, and I hope he will lead others to the Faith. 

18. At Ramapura. “After having spent twenty days in Bas- 
suapura, I went back to Siringapatna ; and the above mentioned 
soldier accompanied me with the greatest pleasure for two days. 
We spoke at length of our holy Faith, and he would have come 
further, had I not refused. He took leave of me with so much 
affection, and tears that I was surprised. 

After 5 days 1 reached the Royal City, which was in great 
festivities, on account of a new victory, whereby the King had con¬ 
quered the kingdom of Magricotta, making 40,000 prisoners, to¬ 
gether with the Raja. All the streets were full of soldiers, horses 
and elephants: and so, not finding place where to live, I went to 
my Brahmins, who found a temple where 1 could dwell. It was 
near the city, on a little river. Now the place is small but formerly 
it was a big town called Ramapura. During the month that I stop¬ 
ped there, I baptised 40 persons, all respectable and wealthy people, 
and, what is more important, of good understanding: and surely, 
they will in future be the leaders of many Christians. 

“ The first to be baptised was that Brahmin, who spoke to me 
together with the other sick Brahmin. Besides the reasons already 
hinted at, there was another one, which induced him to embrace 
our Religion. When still a boy he was a disciple of a very famous 
Brahmin, who secretly told him to adore only one God, for the 
others were all mythical. Since that time he had no affection for 
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temples and ceremonies. Whatever he did, he did it only outwardly. 
On fast days he ate in secret. On bathing days he tried to go away 
unobserved, without bathing. This man tore up the chord, which 
is a mark of caste, and was given another, blessed by me in the 
name of the Holy Trinity. He was baptised together with his wife, 
and the marriage was blessed according to the rites of the Church. 

“ The Brahmin brought me a goldsmith, who some time before 
had been a great favourite of the king of Caveripatna. The rule of 
the kingdom depended a good deal on the favourite’s advice. But 
the kingdom was taken, part by the Mahomedans, part by the 
Mysore King, and the goldsmith ran away to this city. In order to 
show himself poor and without any property, he exercises this job ; 
but he is known to be a very serious and prudent man, and many 
follow his advice. He brought me five families. Of the two wives 
he had he left one, and the other was baptised with the children. A 
friend of his — rich and influential — imitated him. Since these 
two families have received Baptism, the devil, who used to appear 
and frighten them in many ways, has gone. 

These conversions were made in the Capital and others follow¬ 
ed in Ramapura.” 

19. A Convert Boy. “The first convert — and the leader of 
many — was a boy of 16 or 17 years, called Linganna. Moved by 
curiosity, or rather by Cod, he used to come to that temple where 
I was. As is the custom, he stopped at some distance, looking on. 
One day I told him that just as it was impossible to go near the 
fire without getting warm, so it was not possible to approach the 
Sanniassi, without hearing his advice. He showed desire to hear me, 
and asked permission to lead others to me. He came back at night 
with four or five friends, and they heard me. I spoke with them of 
heaven and hell, how God rewards or punishes us after death, and 
how it is necessary to serve Him in order to obtain glory. After 
having heard me they left. But the boy returned. He threw himself 
at my feet and thanked me for what I had said. He warned me that 
his companions were not earnest; that he was desirous to save his 
soul; that by the love of God I should show him the way to heaven; 
that he would do everything I taught him. What heart of stone 
would not melt in hearing these words of a boy, and of a Gentile? 
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We settled the hour when he should come to hear the Catechism, 
and I promised I would help him. He came at night with the 
greatest happiness. In the end he stopped. I was afraid the devil 
might have overcome him. He sent word he was busy. Meanwhile 
he got a sore in his foot. But he came again limping to see me : 
and he was not cured till he was baptised. Before Baptism he asked 
his mother’s permission. He got it. Then he brought many flowers 
and perfumes, which he threw before Our Lord. He was baptized, 
giving an example to his mother, wife and sister to do the same. 
Later on he brought friends and relations. Among them were two 
of his brothers, whom I used to call my eyes : such was the fervour 
and attention with which they heard the Catechism. They soon 
learnt it well; and I hope they will be leaders among the Christians. 
Following the example of these boys, came two men ; one very rich ; 
the other, a soldier. But he had left the army, for every ten days or 
so, the devil took possession of him ; he became yellow and quite 
incapable of doing anything. Both received Baptism with great 
fervour. The devil left his victim immediately after Baptism ; and 
the man was so well disposed that he wanted to serve as Catechist. 
I certainly think he is fit to teach others, for he knows many lan¬ 
guages, and he is very discreet and prudent. These two were ac¬ 
companied by wife, children and other relations. 

20. Timadia. “The most notable conversion was that of a 
Lady, by name Timadia. Formerly she was rich, but now, owing to 
the wars with the Moors, she has lost much. She is a noble wo¬ 
man, related to Governors and Leaders. She was barely five when 
she was married to a boy of the same age. The boy died five years 
later, and she remained a widow. She refused to marry again, though 
her relations wanted her to ; and she was now a virgin widow 40 
years old. She was clever, prudent, and knew how to read and write. 
One day she came to see me with some of her own people, and bro¬ 
ught presents of rice and fruits. She asked me to explain a dream 
to her, which she had had the previous night. 

“She thought she found herself in a fine garden, where a San- 
niassi told her that if she followed his advice, she would be the mis¬ 
tress of the garden. I answered that usually dreams are meaningless: 
yet, if she would follow my advice, she would, after this life reach 
% 
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heaven, which is a garden far more beautiful than all the gardens in 
the world. She promised to do whatever 1 told her. More, she asked 
me to help her to get rid of a demon, which had been tormenting 
her every night for the last twelve years. I answered that the water 
of Baptism would drive him away. Meanwhile let her take some 
holy water, which perhaps would help. She took it, and then stayed 
away for some three weeks. I sent word that she had forgotten her 
promise. She came immediately, and was sorry for not having come 
earlier, the more so that the holy water had had its beneficial effect. 
But some business with her relations had prevented her from com¬ 
ing. Now she would follow my advice in everything. I told her it 
was not proper I should speak often with a woman. She however, 
had a large house and many relatives. She could send a Brahmin, 
and in his house we could speak of the holy Mysteries. She went 
and found about 20 of her relations and friends : she arranged a 
chapel in her house, and after some days they were all baptised. 

“This is a woman of great fervour and devotion. I hope she will 
become an apostle, for she leaves no occasion to urge others to em¬ 
brace our Law. She has offered me one of her houses, where I can 
have a church. Through her I have baptised also the mother and 
sister of a Governor of a Province, who is a relative of hers. She is 
confident he too will become a Christian. In that case the harvest 
will be very promising indeed. 

“Among the people converted through this Lady there was a 
man who told me that when his father was on his death bed, he 
called all his children, and said he had committed a grievous sin in 
adoring idols and in building temples for them. There was only one 
God, Creator of heaven and earth. Him alone they should worship. 
The others were all deceptions and dreams. This made such an im¬ 
pression on the boy, that he never had any love for idols, and as 
soon as he heard me, he asked to become a Christian. 

21. Devotion to the Holy Angels and to Our Lady. “I 
would regard it as a great ingratitude if I were to omit to relate the 
means whereby I think we have obtained so many conversions. Feel¬ 
ing it very much that in more than two years I had not yet solidly 
established Christianity in Mysore, I recommended the affair of con¬ 
version to the Guardian Angels of the Kingdom, and promised I 
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would never forget them. Immediately did I perceive their favour, 
the more so that it was impossible for me to preach in public, for 
fear of raising some persecution. Also, being a Saniassi I could not 
approach too often the houses of the people. Add the great attach¬ 
ment these people have for their idols, that they esteem it a great 
insult if anyone speaks against them. 

“Besides the holy Angels, I must thank their Queen, Our Lady, 
to whom I promised I would raise a church in her honour. And it 
is worthy of consideration that all these conversions took place 
either on the feast of the Assumption or on that of the Nativity of 
Our Lady, or during their octaves. I shall relate a fact which shows 
the power of Our Lady in this matter. 

“The goldsmith, of whom I have spoken above, knew the Cate¬ 
chism by heart; he had broken all his idols, and nothing remained 
but to give him holy Baptism. But he refused. He said that our Law 
was true, that there was no other God ; yet he did not want to be 
baptised, for this meant subjecting himself to a Master. Now, nei¬ 
ther his ancestors, nor himself had ever been subject to a Master in 
order to be taught. I spoke ; I pleaded. But all in vain. Finally he 
answered that he would consult his relations. It was hopeless ; for 
how could his people, who were Gentiles, advise him to abandon 
their own Gods? While I was lamenting such a great loss, on a 
Saturday, all of a sudden, he came to me beaming with joy. He said 
that he had finally overcome the devil, who was deceiving him, and 
he wanted Baptism on the same day, which was consecrated to Our 
Lady. And so Our Lady can show how powerful she is in the con¬ 
versions of souls. It is also remarkable that, though these people do 
not know the greatness of the Divine Mother, her wonderful pro¬ 
tection, the graces she is ever ready to grant us, yet, from the very 
beginning of the instruction, when I explained to them how God 
had chosen the Virgin for His Own Mother, they showed a very 
tender devotion to her. They all wanted to take home her picture, 
and even an old wizard begged one for himself, and assured me his 
heart filled with joy upon hearing the name of Mary. 

22. Quality of the new Converts. “These new Christians 
belong to high castes, for, with the exception of the peasant of 
Bassuapara, they are Brahmins, goldsmiths, and Vocalumaga # 
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honourable families of the Ghauts. They became Christians, not 
for gain, but because they saw that our Law is good and true. 
They broke their idols, abandoned polygamy, and started with 
such fervour, that they passed whole nights in holy conversation 
about God. For many days they accompanied me in my peregrina¬ 
tions, ever desirous to be instructed. In a special manner they love 
our Blessed Lady, and all, young and old, fast on Saturdays in her 
honour. 

“In 6 weeks that I stopped in Siringapatna I baptised 40 adults. 
But so many came to be instructed that I had no time even to 
breathe. They did not spare me even during night. And from what 
I can judge of the people of this kingdom, I hope in a short time 
there will be thousands of new Christians. But more Missionaries 
are needed. 

23. Punishments. “ I shall now relate some punishments 
which God sent to those who began to hear the Catechism, and 
then cooled down. A sick Brahmin spoke to me about being ins¬ 
tructed, and was healed. He came then with great fervour; but was 
soon dissuaded by another Brahmin, and after 3 or 4 days he died 
suddenly. 

“A Brahmin girl, four years old, was possessed by the devil. She 
never spoke, she broke everything ; some times she threw herself 
into the fire. They took her to many temples, but all in vain. They 
came to me, and I said that they could hope to obtain grace by 
adoring the true God. They promised. I read the Exorcisms of the 
Church, and in two or three days she was healed. Then I went to 
Ajipuram, and when I came back I found the little girl quite healthy 
and happy. They wanted to bring me rice, fruits and money. I sent 
word to the parents, that I wanted nothing, except that the child 
should be baptised. They came once for the Catechism. Later, on 
the advice of a Brahmin, they did not turn up again. I told them 
that, on account of their want of gratitude, very likely the girl would 
be possessed again, and perhaps worse than before. And so it hap¬ 
pened, that one day she picked up burning coals and rubbed them 
against her own body. Her parents were horrified, and applied some 
medicaments. She tore them off, and was all a sore. Then they 
brought the child to me, and she quieted down. But the enemy 
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again tormented her : and before leaving I recommended her to the 
new Christians. 

24. Favours and Graces: “ There are other punishments I 
could relate: but for the present I wish to make known some more 
favours with which God has blessed me during this tour. Last year, 
on my journey to Mysore, I reached the mountain of Agombe. The 
Captain of the Fort ordered the Brahmins to examine me, and they 
found many difficulties in what I was saying, the more so that I 
proposed to pass on to a kingdom, with which they were at war. 
The Captain, after having heard the Brahmins, suddenly turned in 
my favour, and, after giving me some food, let me go. I passed twice 
through the kingdom of Dennu Gaudda , and though war was raging, 
nobody ever molested me. The Guards between Mysore and Satta- 
mangale stopped me for a day and a night. Considering me as God’s 
servant they were afraid to let me go, lest, falling among the ene¬ 
mies, they should cut my nose and ears, as they frequently do to 
poor passengers. Finally I was led before the Governor, who, after 
hearing my arguments let me pass on. But, as I have related, I could 
not meet the Fathers of Madura. So I returned. Upon seeing me 
again, the Governor grew uneasy, and almost suspected me for a 
spy. Fortunately a Brahmin turned up, with whom I had spoken 
about God, and, testifying that I was a servant of God, succeeded 
in allaying the Governor’s suspicions.JIn'Siringapatna many people 
used to come to me to listen to God’s word. A Brahmin reported 
me to the Governor, who, seeing that I was a foreigner, and scarcely 
understanding my language, grew suspicious, the more so that the 
Moors were waging war against Mysore. But God’s Providence 
made use of the very Brahmin who had accused me, to free me. One 
of his children got possessed by a devil,'who'tormented him most 
cruelly. The mother came to me, and the father, moved by remorse, 
went to the Governor, and undid the mischief he had done. 

“I went through other dangers, especially of vipers, which I 
found under my bare feet; but they did me no harm. Also I had to 
travel on foot, with a little rice for food, suffering heat, cold and 
other inconveniences. Last year I fell into a very dangerous fever. 
I thought I had to die, and I was quite happy, though without the 
last Sacraments, and far away from our houses. I felt God would 
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certainly forgive me my sins, for 1 had undertaken all these most 
trying journeys for his glory and the love of souls. I was in a very 
small hut. In fact there was no room for my Catechists even to 
stretch their feet. I took leave from them, and told them not to be 
sad, for I was very happy to die. They could not say a word, and 
were crying. But then I recommended myself to Fr. Marcello 
Mastrilli, who had died a Martyr’s death in Japan ; and the fever 
left me. 

25. Prophetic Dreams and Presentiments. “ Before I close I 
shall say a few things which I ought to have put at the beginning. 
Last year, during my travels, it seemed as if the Lord was constantly 
putting the following words in my heart: “ Euntes ibant et flebant 
mlttentes semina sua . Venientes autem venient cum exultatione port - 
antes manipulos suos ” and in fact it was so ; for while going, the 
fruits gathered were negligible. But then the joy for those who sub¬ 
jected themselves to the yoke of Christ, and for those who, in vil¬ 
lages and cities, showed themselves well disposed to do so, exceed 
by far every trouble. More (as one of the most fervent among the 
new converts told me) it seemed to him as if he saw Our Lord 
Crucified, surrounded by many Angels, and he adored Him and told 
Him : “ My Lord, look down in mercy upon my Mission, which is 
just beginning, and which stands in need of great help.” And Our 
Lord answered : “ Do not fear, my Son, for soon you will see here 
a great multitude of converts.” 

“ Another Brahmin convert, a prudent and virtuous man, told 
me how 35 years ago he was in Agrara, where an old man, after 
having bathed and after having put on a new dress as a sign of joy, 
gathered all the Brahmins and said to them, how after 35 years this 
part of India would adore one God only, which in his language he 
called Sarva Suava , which means Lord of everything. And the old 
man repeated the same thing every year since then: and now the 
35 years are almost up. 

“ Passing through Mangalor on my way to Goa, a Religious of 
great virtue said to me: “Your Reverence should return quite happy, 
for soon India will be Christian. A good man has seen a Father of 
the Society on the sea-shore, baptising a great multitude. More, a 
devout person, praying in a small chapel, where there is a picture of 
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Our Lady, heard a voice coming from the same picture, which said: 
“Take care of my little house, for these lands will become Christian.” 
Whether these things were truth or dreams, it is not for me to settle. 

26. Conclusion. “This then is the Mission of Canara in the 
kingdom of Mysore, which ought to be among the most exhalted 
in India, for three things make it very desirable to the sons of the 
Society of Jesus: 

The first is great poverty and sufferings. Here in fact one has 
to live as a Sanniassi: which, for a European is extremely hard. 
Hence the Mission is truly Apostolic. 

The second is what one seeks in a Mission, namely great con¬ 
versions of souls. 

The third is well founded hope of Martyrdom ; not indeed 
from Kings and Princes, who respect men dedicated to God, and 
who at most will banish them ; but from others, and especially 
from the Lingonieri , who are among the most vile and despised 
men in India. They try to do us harm, for they are very much 
attached to their idol, i. e. the Linga, of which the less said the 
better. Many a time have they threatened me, as at Ajipura, and 
also in a forest of Mysore, where they surrounded me, and insisted 
with me that I should not speak against them and their idol, which 
had already lost some esteem among the people, on account of my 
instructions. 

“ I have nothing more to add here except to pray that God 
mittat operarios in messem suam , who should deprive the devil 
of these lands. May these kingdoms be filled with Christians, and 
heaven with Saints, so that they may, with the Angels, praise God, 
their Creator, for all eternity.” 
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In the previous chapter we have seen the beginning of the Mysore 
Mission; now, before speaking of its development, we shall devote a few 
pages to study a little more in detail its environment, especially from a 
physical and military point of view. Our sources are Fr. Martinz* Report, 
already quoted, and a second Report by Fr. Cinnami, dated Goa, 12. XII. 1664, 
and addressed to Very Rev. Fr. Gian Paolo Oliva, General of the Society 
of Jesus. 
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1. Climate, Fauna and Flora of Mysore. We translate from 
Fr. Cinnami: “ The climate of this kingdom is temperate, and on 
the plateau rather cool. But the lands conquered from Madura are 
very hot, owing both to the scarcity of rain and to the nearness of 
the sea, which is about five or six days’ distant. The Natives live 
on Ragi, which is cooked with lentils and other vegetables, different 
from ours. The well-to-do eat rice and a kind of cakes made of 
wheat. For, though rain is scarce, plentiful water is derived from 
rivers into vast rice fields. There are fine palm trees, which bear 
abundant fruits. 
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“ There are huge forests on the mountains which divide Mysore 
from Madura, and also on the lands conquered from Madura. Upon 
crossing these mountains I met stags and other animals, so numer¬ 
ous that they looked like herds of sheep. There are no lions here. 
In fact the Natives hold lions to be mythical beasts. They paint 
them quite different from ours. There are bears and most ferocious 
wolves. The tigers are so big that they look like cows. They are 
fond of human flesh, and they often kill men, and devour them. 
The elephants are very numerous, both in the old Mysore, in the 
kingdom called Cotte , and in the forests formerly belonging to 
Madura. The Natives are most ingenious in catching them. At 
times they capture 30 and even more. The wild cats are caught and 
skinned. They keep a part of the skin, which preserves the musk. 

“ Large trees are few, and fewer still are the trees which bear 
fruit. The fruits are kept for the royal table. This holds for the 
central parts of the kingdom, for on the frontiers there are huge 
trees, which, especially in Malabar are used for ship-building. 
Sandal-wood is found in many districts. It is eagerly sought for 
everywhere in India, on account of its perfume. The tree is rather 
small; not bigger than an ordinary olive tree. It is cut near the 
ground, during the hot season. Near the roots the sandal is better 
and more sweet smelling. In the Mysore forests, near the boundary 
with the kingdom of Cannanore, there grows plenty of Cynnamom. 
I was curious to know how they prepare it, and the quality and site 
of the land, which is very high and cold. The plant is a delicate 
reed, not thicker than a finger. The leaves too are like the leaves of 
a reed. They hold the seed inside. The Canarese call it Hellegui. 
The fields where it is sown must be well cultivated. Weeds must be 
removed, for they harm this spice. The cultivators told me that 
Cynnamom is not sown. The soil produces it by itself. Perhaps 
they said this in order to keep others in the dark, for, if the manner 
of cultivation is known, they will suffer loss. It is certain that be¬ 
fore selling the Cynnamom they boil it, and extract from it the best 
substance, so that very little virtue remains. 

“ They are wonderfully clever in preparing that kind of wax, 
which we call 44 Spain Wax.” They call it Aracu , and they use it 
to varnish, at the bottom of plates and cups, the finest pictures, 
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which appear extremely beautiful, owing to this artifice. Indian 
artists could vie with the Chinese in delicacy of work. For a long 
time I wanted to know the origin of the Aracu. But accounts differ. 
Some say it is a sap, found in the forests. Others affirm it is secret¬ 
ed by ants, which live in marshy places. Multi Multa. Last year I 
came to know that on a mountain, somewhat distant from the 
Capital, grow some trees which are not found anywhere else. The 
ancient kings gifted the mountain and the trees to a famous temple 
called “ Mele Cotte ” ( Melkote). 

2. More details about Xirangapatana. Though we have 
already spoken about Siringapatnam in the previous chapter, we 
think the following further details taken from the second Report 
by Fr. Cinnami will be of some interest. He says that the city “ is 
surrounded by three walls, and furnished, both in and out, with 
numerous cannons. There are also very high and strong towers. 
Inside there are rich temples, with curious and costly ornaments. 
The streets are broad, covered with fine bricks, and, by the king’s 
orders, no small thing (animal?) may walk along them. Inside 
the city, there is a vast square, and another three outside, where 
rich merchants offer all kinds of wares for sale. The houses are 
big, and fit for a most populous and large city. It has four stone 
bridges, not so fine, however, as ours in Europe. No elephants are 
allowed to cross them, lest they should collapse. The city is full of 
elephants, horses, cavalry and infantry without number; not to 
mention the soldiers that are distributed in various parts of the 
kingdom. It is very strong, as it appears from the two sieges it has 
withstood successfully. The first was when Mustafa Can — father- 
in-law of the king of Idalcan — came against Mysore with 60,000 
horse. The second was when Xinappanaique and other kings his 
allies, came with a most numerous army. They say he had more 
than 100,000 men, who were destroyed by the ferocious arms of 
the Mysoreans. 

“Only a few years ago this city was a forest,—as many people do 
still remember. Now it is a wonderful city, with a thousand gardens 
and orchards filled with the most curious and bizarre ornaments. 
Even more beautiful could it be made by Italian Gardeners. What 
marvels could they not work with the plentiful waters in the city!” 
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3. The Sacrifice before going to War. Fr. Cinnami pro¬ 
ceeds to relate some of the superstitions current in Mysore, but we 
shall defer them to another chapter. Since we must speak here of 
the wars of these times, it is proper we should say a word about the 
King’s sacrifice before going to war. Writes Fr. Cinnami: “Xiranga- 
patana is situated at the foot of a mountain. On the top of this 
mountain the kings of Mysore have built a magnificent temple, in 
honour of a God, from whom they say the Royal House is descen¬ 
ded. There is no war, and no important business without first con¬ 
sulting the idol’s oracle and advice. A great sacrifice is offered. The 
devil enters into the idol and an answer is obtained. Sometimes the 
king goes privately to the temple ; sometimes he goes accompanied 
by all the palace in great and solemn procession. 

“ The roads are covered with carpets, brocades and precious 
cloths up to the temple. Numerous soldiers line the streets, holding 
a cutlass with the right hand, and a goat with the left, ready to cut 
off its head. They strike when the king barefooted passes by. He 
is followed by the Queen, the Concubines and all the Palace women. 
Then come the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, the Great Cham¬ 
berlain, the Governors of the Provinces, the various Ambassadors 
and the entire Court. They keep their mouth shut (the women lock 
it with a golden ornament) in order not to speak, or spit upon the 
king’s passage. With wonderful silence and devotion the procession 
moves on. The goat’s heads are cut off and the king wades through 
a river of blood. Upon reaching the temple, he makes the usual re¬ 
verence and begs of the Oracle to speak. After this he returns to 
the Palace. This is all to the confusion of the Christians, who in the 
churches consecrated to God speak, laugh and even commit sins.” 

4. The Conquests of Narssa Raja Oddearo. Fr. Cinnami 
proceeds to speak of the wars, but Fr. Martins’ Report being more 
detailed, we shall quote from it: and first he relates the Conquests 
of the great Raja. “ Towards the West he subjected the kingdom of 
Periapattanam and many other lands belonging to the Cannanore 
Naires. Towards the North the Mysoreans have taken the kingdom 
of Canecanetti with other Provinces, They have spread to the East 
a great deal for the Raja Oddearo (invincible and lucky Prince 
and above all diligent and industrious,) desired to surpass the 
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exploits of his forefathers, and did not suffer to be inferior but re¬ 
membering his own valour undertook to conquer the Eastern and 
Southern Provinces. All those with whom he fought he overcame. 
So that in a few years he got as vassals the provinces, which were 
near Madura, that is to say Agipura, Narattali, Cotalatur, Alabadi, 
Sangabadi, Pinagra, Sambali, the kingdom of Sattiamangalam, and 
other lands, which, to be brief, I leave out. The king, not being yet 
satisfied with so many victories, seeing that luck favoured him, en¬ 
tered the kingdom of Madura conquering fortresses, overcoming 
opposition, and destroying all he met before he succeeded in laying 
siege to the Capital of Madura : and if the Naique of Madura had 
not called the Moors to the resque, the whole kingdom would have 
been subjugated. Now King Narssa Raja Oddearo is so much fear¬ 
ed by all the kings, that, except the Moors (who are the terror of 
the East) no one can overcome him, or even dare to wage war 
against him. 

5. Xinappanaique’s Invasion. “ Since his death, which oc- 
cured in August 1659, some of the kings tried to avenge themselves 
of the past reverses (which they could not do while he was alive) 
and so they came to the kingdom of Mysore with great power of 
horsemen and infantry. The King who advanced most was that of 
Canara, called Xinappanaique (well known throughout these Eastern 
lands). This man perceived that the new king of Myssur (the suc¬ 
cessor of Narssa Raja Oddearo) did not possess so much war ex¬ 
perience as the late king. Also an opportunity offered itself to him 
to enter Mysore and to conquer as much as he would. He then 
gathered a great army of cavalry and infantry, more numerous and 
well armed than any that had ever appeared in these lands. With 
this he reached the boundaries of the kingdom of Mysore, and sent 
an ambassador to the new king, that he should open the Capital 
Xirangapattanam, in order to create Emperor the nephew of the king 
of Bisnaga (who had been deprived of all his possessions by the 
Moors, but now was helped by the Canarese) and after this they 
would make peace. *To this embassy the King did not answer. 
Rather, the answer was an army of numberless soldiers, very warlike 

* The real intention of Xinappanaique was not to create Emperor the nephew of the King 
of Bisnaga (Vijayanagar), but himself. 
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with whom he hoped to curb the pride of Xinapa Naique, and to 
give him the punishment he deserved. He put over this army two 
Generals — opposed to each other — and who caused great mis¬ 
fortunes, for one sought the destruction of the other in war. Mean¬ 
while Xinapa Naique hears of the dissensions of the Mysoreans and 
prepares himself to deal with them. He hopes to get better success 
through his customery boldness, by making various Siladas and 
laying many mines, in which he put some powder (being this one 
of his customery strategems) along the road through which the 
Mysoreans had come. All succeeded according to his plans, for the 
Mysoreans, trusting in their own valour, and in the multitude of 
their soldiers, and ignoring the tricks of the enemy, with great 
temerity risked (the safety of) the army. Then the Canaras, com¬ 
ing out of their ambuscade, caused disorder among the Mysorean 
army. On the other hand they set fire to the powder, which they 
had put along the road, whence there followed the death of many, 
and the rest of the army were embarassed, so that, not knowing 
what to advise, they lost their heads, and, furious, turned the arms 
the ones against the others, and increased the disorder. The Cana¬ 
ras, seeing the confusion of the Mysoreans, attacked them, and 
caused such a massacre that never at any time was suffered by this 
kingdom. Some Mysoreans, who escaped, took refuge in a fortress, 
where then came the Canaras. These set free part of the soldiers. 
They took one of the Generals — the traitor who escaped death — 
together with many captains and veterans and sent them to their 
capital Bedrul *, where they are kept prisoners even to the present 
day. Not only Xinapa Naique did win, but he made great booty — 
among which many elephants of great price, innumerable horses 
etc., — by which he became very proud, and wishing to curb the 
Turks, and to lay siege to Xirangapattanam, he repaired the roads 
to the Capital of Mysore, so that in a short time he arrived with 
all his army and equipment. As the king of Mysore, owing to the 
defeat of his army, had lost all the cavalry, the captains and the 
veterans, he could not prevent the enemy from laying siege. So he 
was compelled to gather within the great and impregnable Fortress 
of Xirangapattanam, his soldiers, whom he called from the Provinces 


* Bidnorc. 
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of the East and of the South. However, since this was insufficient 
to overcome the enemy, who had been so much favoured by fortune, 
it was necessary to gather people from the fields and from the 
mountains, forcing them and drawing them with the hope of great 
rewards for which he opened his treasury, and began to give great 
pay, so that many came forward drawn by the hope of rewards. 

“The enemy seeing that in the suburbs of the city there were 
many bazars, according to the extension of the same city, and that 
each could serve to protect the batteries, they told the people to 
come off, and then set fire to the bazars. Having done this, they 
set up their artillery against the fortress, and arranged the various 
captains of the cavalry in such a manner that no help could come 
to the place from outside. Then the siege began, and the noise of 
the artillery was heard far away, so that the kingdom was so 
frightened, that no one felt safe anywhere ; so everyone belonging 
to the Provinces, especially those more distant from the Capital, 
arranged to abscond, but in secret, in order to escape the fury of 
the winners — and so there was great unrest. 

“For many months—more or less — lasted the siege of Xiranga- 
pattanam, and the Mysoreans did great deeds with the foot soldiers, 
so that many times making a sortie from the fortress, like lions they 
threw themselves against the Canara’s army, and after having caus¬ 
ed great mortality, they took refuge within the city. Though great 
massacre had been made in the army of the enemy, for much in¬ 
fantry and cavalry had been killed, the King Xinapa Naique, since 
he had come full of confidence in his courage and in the multitude 
of his soldiers, did not lose heart for the loss caused by the Myso¬ 
reans, but continued with great valour what he began, till a con¬ 
tagion broke out, by which many miserably lost their lives in a few 
days and this made the king lose hope to compel the besieged to 
surrender. Be it added that he got wind that the king of the Myso¬ 
reans was dealing with the Moors, who within three days would 
come within the fort to help him. Before three days were out, he 
quickly raised the siege, and ran away to his own capital of Bedrul, 
where (as some relate) he got sick and died within a few days. 

“ Thus ended the pride and valour of Xinapa Naique, who, hav¬ 
ing been Captain General in Canara, and desiring to get the sceptre, 
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deprived of his life the lawful king, and by force of arms crowned 
himself king — and not being satisfied with that, conquered others, 
making them his vassals; and also, being incapable of checking his 
ardour, he made war on the Portuguese who had their fortresses on 
the sea coast, for which he sent innumerable Canara soldiers. After 
the flight of Xinapa Naique, the Mysoreans from the City started 
to free all the forts that were in enemy hands, and which were still 
occupied by numerous soldiers. They did this without difficulty, 
for the Canaras, who were in the forts, knowing of the flight of their 
king, and being afraid of the valour of the Mysoreans, who were 
coming already, little by little, left the forts of the kingdom of 
Periapattanam, of which the Mysoreans took possession without 
fighting. After this campaign, the Mysoreans became so warlike, 
and so much feared by the neighbouring kings, that ambassadors 
were sent from all parts to make peace, which they refused, in order 
to make war with all. What has been said may suffice to give an 
idea of the temporal state of Mysore.” 

6. First Disappointments. “Let us now return to the Mission. 
After the meeting of Fr. Cinnami and of Fr. Martins, the latter sent 
him two Catechists, “a Brahmin and a Sudro, both good Catechists, 
to help him in the work of conversion.” At Ramapura 40 persons 
were ready to receive the truth. All heard Fr. Cinnami with great 
pleasure, and a little later one more was added to the first 40. 
According to Fr. S. Martins’ Report, the two Catechists taught them 
more expeditiously than was demanded by their condition, for these 
people had never heard a word of Christ’s Law, and ought to have 
been tried for many months to get a true idea of Christ’s Law, which 
they had to embrace. For this reason, not all perservered in the faith 
they had professed at Baptism. Some time later they were afflicted 
with grave sickness and other calamities, which God sent them as a 
trial of their steadfastness. As untrained soldiers, they left the wea¬ 
pons of the Faith, and again allied themselves with the infernal 
enemy, whom at first they abandoned. They rebelled against God, 
the true Master, who had freed them from the tyranny of the Devil 
through the grace of Baptism.” 

7. The Father of the Neophytes. “In the village of Rama¬ 
pura Fr. L. Cinnami built the first Residence, which we have in this 
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kingdom, where some Christians came to hear Mass and receive the 
Sacraments. Among them was a Christian from Goa, who, having 
left his fatherland, was wandering in these pagan kingdoms and 
among Mohammedans with great peril to his salvation. This man 
was brought by God's mercy to the Capital of Mysore at the time 
in which Fr. L. Cinnami was building the Residence. The Christian 
came to hear about it through Gentiles who suspected Fr. Cinnami 
of being a Portuguese. By night he came to see the Father, and 
threw himself at his feet, crying for happiness, because he had not 
seen a Priest for many years. After having consoled himself with 
the Father, he wanted to relieve his soul from the great weight of 
sins, which had oppressed him for many years, and from the remorse 
of conscience, which troubled him greatly. The Father spent some 
days in instructing his penitent, giving him salutary advice, and 
moving him to true contrition. After some days, being well pre¬ 
pared, and shedding many tears of sorrow for having offended God, 
he made a general confession of all his life, after this he seemed (as 
he after confessed ) to have been relieved of a great weight, which 
he had been carrying. This Christian who belonged to the Artillery 
of the King of Mysore, was such a good shot that the King received 
him in his Capital as one of the first Captains of the kingdom, and 
gave him an income, so that he could live well, and other privileges, 
like the chief knights of Mysore. Through this Christian some were 
converted to our holy faith, and this is the Father of the Neophytes 
in this city.'* 

8. Fr. Fortunato Serafino. Meanwhile the Superior in Goa 
had no news about Fr. Cinnami. Though he wrote several times, 
his letters never reached. The new Provincial, Fr. Hieronymo Froes , 
was very anxious about him and so sent him a letter, whereby he 
ordered him to return to Goa, and give an account of himself and 
of his doings. The Father, upon receipt of this letter, left Mysore 
for Goa. As he arrived in the city, he asked for new companions 
with whom he desired to set out again in all haste, to attend to his 
little lambs who had nobody to take care of them. But the Superiors 
desired he should stop in Goa for a while and chose Fr. Serafino to 
take his place. Fr. Serafino, who was teaching Theology in the 
College of St. Paul, gladly left his books for the Mission Field. He 
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embarked for Cochin, wherefrom with Fr. Martins, he proceeded to 
the Madura Mission. There he learned Tamil, which would be use¬ 
ful in the Provinces of the South and the East, recently conquered 
by Mysore. In May 1653 they arrived at Ramapura, where many 
were asking to be baptised. In the Fortress of Sambali Fr. Serafino’s 
Catechist was very successful, for he prepared some 40 people to be 
received into the Church. Meanwhile Fr. Scrafino went to Sattia- 
mangala, to speak with the Brahmin Missionaries of the Madura 
Mission. After that he proceeded to Sambali. 

The Madura Fathers had warned the new Missionary that it 
was dangerous to stop long in one place. The Brahmins, Yogis and 
Dazaros were roused by the new conversions : and the Missionaries' 
lives were not safe. So Fr. Seralino went to Trichinopoly, where 
the Pandaram Missionaries were residing. Thus he avoided the 
anger of the Hindus, and was more likely to get news from Goa, 
via Tuticorin. But no news came. He sent a Catechist to Xiranga- 
patanam to comfort the Christians there, and, on the advice of the 
Superior of the Madura Mission, Fr. Manoel Martins, he himself 
decided to go and reside at Navalpatti, near Sambali, where there 
was hope of conversions. The wars hampered his movements a 
good deal. 

Navalpatti did not disappoint him, for, helped by a zealous 
Catechist, he succeeded in winning over practically the whole popu¬ 
lation. He then decided to go to Xirangapatnam, to comfort the 
Christians, and if possible, to get an interview with the Raja, and 
obtain freedom to preach and practise our holy Religion. But in 
this he failed. 

He came back to Navalpatti towards Christmas 1654. Here he 
prepared a kind of Mystery Play , or Sacred Dialogue, wherein the 
events of that holy night were explained to the people. But the 
excessive work and constant travelling brought on a serious sick¬ 
ness, which endangered his life. God however, was merciful, and 
spared him for greater endeavours and more precious fruits. 

Next Easter — after a short excursion to Sattiamangalam — he 
is still at Navalpatti, together with Fr. Manoel Martins, and Fr. 
Joseph Arcolini who had had to leave Sattiamangalam, which was 
overcome by the Mysore Army. 
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Meanwhile Fr. Cinnami had left Goa, and reached Cannanore, 
where he heard of Fr. Serafino’s difficulties and weak health. Im¬ 
mediately he left the Fortress, and, in spite of the monsoon, pro¬ 
ceeded on foot to his beloved mission. He met Fr. Serafino almost 
dying at Ramapura. He comforted him, and after a while Fr. Serafino 
left for Navalpatti, whilst Fr. Cinnami remained at Ramapura. 

The war between Mysore and Madura was raging all the time. 
The Fathers were obliged to abscond in order to avoid robbery and 
death. After a second journey to Cannanore, Fr. Cinnami came 
back to Mysore with orders for Fr. Serafino to leave for Goa, and 
report on the state of the Mission. Fr. De Souza would take his 
place. Before leaving, Fr. Serafino had the consolation to see two 
letters from the Court to the Captains of the Forts of Maratalli and 
Sambali, wherein they were ordered to protect the Fathers and their 
disciples from Yogis and Dazaros. 

He reached Cannanore in March 1655, and, after resting for 
sometime, he left for Goa. He had worked in the Mission less than 
three years. 

9. Fr. Simao Martinez. In Goa Fr. Serafino spoke with 
enthusiasm of the new Mission, and pleaded for a third companion, 
to work there with Fr. Cinnami and with himself. Fr. Simao, being 
very sick, had made a vow to offer himself for Mysore, should God 
make him strong and healthy. He recovered. But the Superiors 
hesitated to comply with his earnest request. Finally the Provincial 
agreed, and Frs. Serafino and Martinez sailed for Cannanore. The 
Dutch, who scoured the seas, tried to intercept the little Portuguese 
Fleet, which took refuge in a deep bay, not far from Onore. But, 
while endeavouring to avoid one danger, they fell into another, for 
they were made prisoners by a Moor, who commanded the fortress 
of Merizeo. The imprisonment, besides the ordinary spoliations 
and vexations, was punctuated by disputations between Fr. Simao 
and the caciques and ended with an unexpected victory over the 
Dutch, and the return to Goa of the two Jesuits. Fr. Serafino be¬ 
came Prefect of Studies at the Bom Jcsu, and Fr. Simao, after some 
delay succeeded in joining Fr. Cinnami at Cannanore. 

In the surroundings he found several Christians, who, being 
deprived of all help and religious comfort, were living like pagans. 
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He worked to reclaim them, and a Malabar Raja offered to build a 
church for them. He would gladly have remained with them, but 
Mysore was waiting for him. They left on St. Silvester’s Day and 
reached Ramapura in January 1658. In February, after having spent 
some time in learning the language, Fr. Simao moved towards the 
Eastern Districts. 

10. Growing Influence at Xirangapatnam. Fr. Cinnami was 
becoming known in the Capital. A nobleman, related to the King, 
became his friend and admirer, and would have embraced Christia¬ 
nity but for the fact he was living in bigamy. Similarly a Brahmin 
heard the Catechism explained, but could not give up the revenues 
of a temple, and become a Christian. 

The Father possessed the so-called “pedra da cobra," or a 
stone, which neutralized the poison of cobras and other snakes. 
Through it he worked many cures. Most famous was that of a 
Brahmin’s son, which brought him great fame. In fact his little 
house was always surrounded by persons desirous to be cured in 
the body, or illumined in the spirit. 

Among them a great Courtier, named Gucmpara , became the 
Father’s friend, and arranged for him an audience with the King. 
He gave order to the guards to allow the Roman Sanniassi to enter 
the palace, and one day Fr. Cinnami ( who had bought a sword 
and other presents for the Raja) presented himself at Court. He 
was accompanied by several Brahmins. The King, whose name was 
Narassa Raja, received him in a well adorned hall. The Father, 
after bowing in the manner of the Sanniassi, said in Latin — which 
he called the sacred tongue of the Christians — The King’s Name 
(Leo Magnus), and then, speaking Canarese, praised the King, who 
was strong and courageous as a lion. Then he offered the sword, 
and other small presents. The King presented the Father with a 
silk cloth, and invited him to speak further. 

Fr. Cinnami said he was preaching the truth, and all those who 
desired it could follow it. He forced nobody. He begged the King 
to give him a rescript on copper, to be published throughout the 
kingdom, wherein the Missionaries would be allowed to preach, and 
all would be free to follow the Law of Christ. His request was 
granted by word of mouth. Since the King usually gave a little 
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house and sufficient income to holy men, Fr. Cinnami took courage 
to ask for a small house, and an aldca , or hamlet wherefrom he 
could derive the means of subsistence. The King was most liberal, 
and ordered his officials to comply with the just demands of the 
Roman Sanniassi. 

All those who were present grew in reverence and esteem for 
the Father, and for the Law which he was preaching. 

Meanwhile the Yogis engineered a strong persecution against 
the Christians of Sattiamangalam. Fr. Manoel Martins turned in his 
anguish to Fr. Cinnami, and begged of him to obtain the King’s 
protection on behalf of his harassed flock. He was successful, for 
an ola was despatched to the Governor of Sattiamangalam, ordering 
him in the King’s name to protect the Christians. The Governor 
ordered the Gentiles to make restitution of all the lands and pro¬ 
perties, which they had robbed the Christians of, and threatened to 
punish those who dared persecute them. Thus the Christians of 
Sattiamangalam and also those of Sambali, were much comforted 
and strengthened in their faith. 

11. Disasters. In 1659 the King died. This was a blow to the 
newly founded Mission. Fr. Cinnami was absent, for he had had 
to go to Goa. During his absence Xinappa Naique’s army besieged 
Xirangapatnam, and the church and Residence, which were in the 
suburbs, were destroyed. In November 1660, after the Canarese had 
been defeated, Fr. Cinnami returned to Mysore. His little flock, 
which had been scattered by the storm, gathered again round the 
good Father. He hastened to obtain two houses from the new King. 
But there were difficulties. He bought some presents, and went to 
see the King’s Cousin. He was successful, for he obtained a garden, 
a house and some help to build a small church. 

The charm of the Missionary, his never failing charity, the 
medicines he offered to the sick and ailing, continued to attract 
people, and, in spite of defections, Xirangapatnam numbered some 
60 Christians. 

12. Naralpatti. In the Fortress of Sambali many had been 
converted. Fr. Serafino desired to build a church there, but the op¬ 
position of the Yogis was too fierce. Before leaving for Trichino- 
poly, he told the Catechist Pedro to find a convenient place for 
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Residence and church. Since almost the entire population of Naval- 
patti (which is a small place near Sambali) was already Christian, 
Pedro desired to build a church there. Fr. Manoel Martinez, who 
was helping with prayer and counsel the newly founded Mission of 
Mysore, told Pedro to wait before starting the church, for it would 
make things safer, if leave could be obtained from the Viceroy, 
who was then residing in Sambali. The Father obtained an audience 
from the Viceroy who, not only granted ample leave to build, but 
also told the Father that the Roman Sanniassis could freely preach 
their Law. 

After a while Fr. Serafino returned from Trichinopoly, and be¬ 
gan with great love and zeal to instruct his little flock, and to guide 
it on the way of salvation. The response was wonderful, for, proud 
of their new church, they flocked to attend daily Mass in the morn¬ 
ing, and to sing the Litany of Our Lady in the evening. The author 
of the report remarks that many used to make the Examination 
of Conscience everyday, going through the five points of St. Igna¬ 
tius. But so much good was not to last, for, in the war between 
Mysore and Omolur — tributary to Madura, — the church was des¬ 
troyed, and the Christians scattered. Some found refuge at Mara- 
talli, others in the fortress of Sambali. 

13. Sambali, Challapandi and Maratalli were three other 
little centres, where the first Missionaries had established our holy 
Religion, in the years between 1650 and 1660. Though the Annual 
letters give many interesting details, the pattern, however, does not 
change. Either the Father, or the Catechist, draws a few Neophytes 
to Our Lord. The Hindus grow suspicious, and persecute the little 
flock. Usually the King, or the Viceroys, protect them. A small 
church is built, where the Christians gather everyday for Mass, and 
where they come, even from great distances, to attend service on 
solemn occasions. We shall here give an account of the persecution 
which the Christians were subjected in Sambali. 

A new Governor had been appointed. The Brahmins, well 
knowing his lust for money, spoke to him about the Roman San¬ 
niassis ; how generous they had been in offering costly presents to 
his predecessor, and how they refused to bring him any gift. He 
called some Christians and enquired about the occupation and 
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whereabouts of the Gurus of the Satya Veda , for this was the name 
under which our holy Faith was known. He got some information, 
but bided his time. Other accusations were brought against the 
Christians; how they said that the gods were devils, and they des¬ 
pised the caste marks on the body, and they asserted that the Lingam 
was a dirty thing, and they told their relations, who refused to be 
converted, that they were jeopardizing their salvation. 

An insolent Brahmin, a certain Nella Raja , came to Sambali. 
Elsewhere he had given trouble to the Christians, but he saw imme¬ 
diately that Sambali offered an exceptionally good opportunity to 
destroy the little flock. He approached the Governor, who, desiring 
to make money out of the troubles of the Christians, approved 
Nella Raja’s plan. 

This man called to himself three Christians, Pedro , Paulo and 
another Pedro , who was a writer in the Governor’s Office, and 
was much esteemed both by the Gentiles and by the Christians. 
Nella Raja reproached them for having abandoned Perumal , in or¬ 
der to follow the so-called Satya Veda . They answered boldly they 
had left the wrong road only to follow the straight path, which leads 
to salvation. Nella Raja got angry and threatened them with punish¬ 
ment, should they refuse the Mudra or mark, which Perumal’s de¬ 
votees branded themselves with, to show their allegiance to their 
God. They refused. 

Then Nella Raja ordered his people to beat Pedro the writer, 
who was the most determined of the three. And, since he did not 
yield, they seized him by the wrists, and pressed them most cruelly 
between two bamboos; after the wrists, they pressed the fingers, one 
by one. Then they tied his feet, and put a big stone, on his chest. 
All the while they were shouting : “ Leave the Satya Veda and wor¬ 
ship Perumal. ” Pedro suffered most patiently. Then they put an 
iron in the fire, and when it was red hot, they branded Pedro with 
the marks of Perumal. He was also condemned to pay some money. 
He did so; but rather than deny the faith, he resigned his post and 
left Sambali, hoping to find freedom and peace elsewhere. 

Not all the Christians were as brave as Pedro. Paul, for in¬ 
stance, was frightened, and yielded. The others, seeing that Nella 
Raja was determined to stamp out Christianity from Sambali, 
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decided to leave the place. But the Governor, who expected all this 
trouble would fill his coffers, and who had got very little, fearing 
lest the King should avenge upon him the emigration of the Chris¬ 
tians, tried to get them back. Nella Raja was told to leave the place. 
Now Fr. Cinnami appears on the scene. In his charming way he 
had secured letters from the King, wherein the Governor was en¬ 
joined to protect them, and freedom was promised to the followers 
of Satya Veda. He saw the Governor. The Governor returned the 
visit; and soon peace was established. 

14. Cudulupaleya, Arrubale and Bassuapura were three 
other small Christian Communities. The total number of Christians 
in Mysore after some twelve years of work was about 800. Not 
many ; but considering the steady opposition of the Hindus and the 
perpetual wars, the achievement was not negligible. The Missio¬ 
naries were only four: the founder, Fr. Cinnami; and then Frs. 
Serafino, Martins and Correa. Two Italians and two Portuguese. 
It may seem strange that Goa should not have made a greater 
effort. Let us remember, however, that she had to feed Abyssinia, 
Bengal, Agra, Bassein, Canara; besides Goa itself, Salsette, Bardez. 
Several Fathers had also to serve as military chaplains in the fleet, 
and in the army. In the year 1659 — as has been noted already — 
died the King of Mysore. Fr. Cinnami makes a panegyric of the 
dead King. He says that his great victories may, in a sense, have 
been due to the great virtues of the Ruler. 

“ First he was strongly against all violence, injustice and rob¬ 
bery. He used to punish these misdeeds very severely in his ministers 
and vassals. He was not given to lust, as is usually the case with 
Indian Rajas... He was most generous in giving alms, and in 
helping the poor.” 

More than once did he protect the Missionaries, and his death 
was a great blow to the new enterprise. 

Rather than relating all the details pertaining to the above 
mentioned Christian Communities, we shall tell the story of the 
conversion of a noble woman, called Margaret . She had married a 
nobleman, who died after a few years. The body had to be cremat¬ 
ed, and Margaret asked to be allowed to follow him to the burning 
ghaut. But she was refused the privilege, for she was not the first 
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wife, nor was she of equal nobility with the dead man. She had no 
children, and she was despised by her relations. Being unable to 
stand constant reproaches, she ran away with two other women her 
slaves. She wandered through the kingdom of Mysore, living a life 
of sin. But God’s mercy led her to hear the Catechism. She was 
touched : and humbly asked whether she could be a Christian. After 
a long trial, she was finally allowed to wash away all her sins in the 
waters of Baptism. She then went to live in a village near Bassua- 
pura, together with her two companions, whom she had set free. 
Her life henceforth was most edifying. Some bad men, however, 
who had known the previous life of Margaret tried to allure her 
to sin. Since flattery was of no avail, they tried threats. She was 
adamant. In fact, she had recourse to the Maniakar , or head of the 
District, who made an enquiry, and fined the rascals. 

As it appears from this example, and from what has been re¬ 
lated hereto, the Christians of Mysore came from high and middle 
castes. According to the description given by Fr. Cinnami, “ they 
were not forced, either by money, or by threats ; but they were per¬ 
suaded and convinced that our holy Faith is true, and Paganism 
false. They were baptised after having been tried for years. Hence 
they are very fervent. “Almost all get up very early in the morning, 
they say one third part of the Rosary, and, after having recom¬ 
mended themselves to their Guardian Angels, they betake them¬ 
selves to work. Not one of them, who, before retiring for the night, 
does not make an act of contrition. They fast every Friday and 
Saturday. And some, out of devotion to the Passion of Our Lord, 
take a very small supper. Their fast is rigorous, for, according to 
the custom of the kingdom, they do not eat fish. Though they work 
hard, many fast the whole of Lent. They confess several times in 
the year, and I never leave the Residence without having heard 
the Confessions of all. They examine their conscience with great 
diligence.” 

15. Padre Francesco Spinola. Fr. Simon Martins devotes the 
last part of his lengthy Report to speak of this great Missionary. 
He belonged to the noble family of the Spinolas of Genoa, one of 
w'hose members led the Spanish armies in Flanders, and another 
died a Martyr’s death in Japan. Francesco entered the Society of 
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Jesus when still very young. He taught the Humanities in Italy, and 
then obtained leave to go to India. He first went to Portugual, and 
passed some time in the College of Coimbra, famed for its fervour 
and religious observance. He sailed for India in 1655, with the 
Viceroy, Conde de Sarzedas. The fleet reached Goa in August of 
the same year; and a short time afterwards the Viceroy died of a 
malignant fever. The Provincial, Fr. Manoel de Souza , sent Padre 
Spinola to teach Theology in the College of St. Paul. But the 
Father, who, burning with zeal, had declined the reap literary 
honours in the Universities uf Europe, could not be satisfied to 
teach in the College of Goa. Yet he obeyed, and, for some months 
acted as “ Siihstituto de Theologia " at St. Paul’s. All his spare time 
he spent in prayer ; and every night he used to get up to say Matins 
and pray before the Tabernacle. Then he rested till four. At four 
he got up and prayed till five thirty, when he said Mass with extra¬ 
ordinary devotion. He was very careful in observing ceremonies 
and it is recorded of him, that, whether at home or travelling abroad, 
he always said the small hours at the appointed times. 

At St. Paul’s he was chosen to direct the Students’ Sodality, 
and he did much to increase it, both in numbers and fervour. 
Though strongly drawn to Missionary life, he did not neglect his 
duties as Professor, and taught well. After sometime he was sent to 
Salsete, where he exercised the sacred ministry. In October 1658 
he left Salsete for the Canara Mission. In Barcelor he built a small 
church, and laboured both for the Portuguese and the Indians, who 
were trading there. 

But like St. Paul, who wrote, “ Os meum patet ad vos, o 
Corinthii ,” Padre Spinola was ever anxious to work for the salva¬ 
tion of sinners. He travelled up and down Canara, and endeavoured 
to lead back to God many an unfortunate sinner, especially soldiers 
serving in Xinapanaique's army. He walked so fast that nobody 
could keep up with him; and he hardly slept. Yet since he wore 
the habit of the Society of Jesus, and followed the way of living of 
the Portuguese, he had no success among the Gentiles. He wrote 
about it to the Provincial, Fr. Miguel de Almeida , who, in order to 
give him an opportunity of working among the Heathens, appointed 
him Visitor of the young Mysore Mission. 
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The Father viewed this as heaven’s call. He started immediately 
for Mangalore , where he spent Christmas: and then proceeded to 
Cannanore. Here he spent most of the nights in prayer. He said 
Mass, heard Confessions, and continued to pray till noon. Prayer 
was his immediate preparation for Mission work. To prayer he 
added mortification. He wore a hair-shirt. In fact he had made a 
vow to wear a hair-shirt till the 2nd of February 1660, even in 
sickness, while hearing confessions, and during meals. The Father, 
however, was not well. He had a dry cough, and constant head¬ 
aches. The Vicar of Cannanore was against his starting for Mysore. 
But in vain. He left with some men, who carried the scanty pro¬ 
visions ; and even during the ardous journey, he insisted on fasting, 
and saying Mass every day. 

After two days he reached Cambadi , on the Ghauts. Here he 
found some Christians and enquired from them about the safest way 
to Mysore. For at that time the roads were swarming with soldiers, 
who served under Xinapanaique. God protected the good Father, 
who in seven days reached the Mission Station of Bassuapura. 
From there he proceeded to Marattali, where he said Mass, to the 
great edification and joy of the faithful. He sent for Fr. Simao 
Martins , who was hiding in Comdare, with the Mission’s poor be¬ 
longings, in order to save them from the rapacity of the soldiery. 
Though the messenger brought no letter, Fr. Simao Martins under¬ 
stood that the new Guru, who had braved so many dangers to enter 
into Mysore, was Fr. Spinola. And he rejoiced exceedingly. 

Fr. Simao left for Marattali , but soon he heard the sad news 
that the new Father had fallen sick on the Eve of Our Lady’s Puri¬ 
fication 1660. When Fr. Simao arrived the fever was very high. It 
gradually subsided; and then Fr. Spinola explained how he had 
come with the authority of Visitor, he spoke of his plans, and show¬ 
ed his wonderful zeal. But God would be satisfied with his bound¬ 
less desires. Since the sickness was becoming dangerous, the Father 
expressed the wish to be bled. Two doctors were summoned. They 
disagreed with the Father, and said leeches were a dangerous re¬ 
medy in this country. Meanwhile Marattali was in a turmoil. All 
feared that enemy soldiers would at any moment appear to rob and 
destroy everything. It was thought prudent to remove the Father to 
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Bassuapura. Some remedies sent by Brother Gaspar Antonio from 
Goa, seemed to bring him relief. But then he got worse. The sacra¬ 
ments were administered, and Fr. Arcolini was summoned from 
Sattyamangalam six days distance. For sometime the Father was 
delirious, but then he recovered the use of his faculties, and, on the 
last day of February, he died full of fervour and love for Our Cru¬ 
cified Lord. The Mission of Canara and Mysore lost in him a very 
zealous and holy Missionary. His memory will live for ever among 
these Christians, and his example will ever move the Sons of the 
Society to great things. Cannanore especially felt his loss, for all 
regarded him as a Saint. The Vicar of Vara had many Masses said 
for the repose of his soul. We have taken all this from Fr. Martins' 
Report. 

Fr. Cinnami, speaking of Fr. Spinola’s death writes as follows: 
“ Fr. Spinola was sent to Mysore as Visitor, when the kingdom was 
all in turmoil. No sooner had he reached the Mission than he died 
of sufferings and privations. He gave us only the opportunity to 
lament his loss, for we had scarcely embraced him, that we lost 
him. He had come to visit us. But God willed that he should visit 
heaven. He left his remains in the Mission. This was the first Rose, 
which, from the kingdom of Mysore went to adorn our heavenly 
home. If he did not give his life for the faith, he gave it to help the 
Preachers of the same. If his death was not by blood, it was by pain 
and exhaustion. Not only is a martyr he who dies by a tyrant’s 
sword, but also he who dies under a tremendous burden of fatigue 
and suffering. He went to heaven to bring our news to the Angels, 
and to deal of our affairs with God, face to face. He had no time to 
treat them upon earth ; so he went to paradise. After his death the 
wars subsided, and vast fields were opened to the Gospel of Christ. 
The King got back what he had lost. His enemies died. Peace flou¬ 
rished again in the land ; and the faith — which would have perish¬ 
ed among the devastations of war — was more firmly planted and 
better established.” 
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1. State of the Mission in the years 1664 — 1667. We take 
the following from a letter of Fr. Simao Martinez to Rev. Fr. Gian 
Paolo Oliva, General of the Society of Jesus : “ There are now 11 
churches, and 5 Residences in the Mission. 

The first is Xirangapatana , where lives Fr. Leonardo Cinnami. 
He is sickly, though he works at full pressure, instructing a great 
number of people, who flock to him to hear the Gospel and to get 
some remedy against all kinds of diseases. He has wrought some 
most remarkable cures. 

The second is Cancancanali , which is 27 miles distant from the 
Capital. The Missionary Resident there is Fr. Emmanuel Correa , 
who came to Mysore as Superior of the whole Mission in February 
1666. He spent some time in learning the Canarese language. Then 
he left on business for Malavar. The journey was most arduous, 
along paths infested with wild beasts, and wilder men. Often he 
found by the roadside corpses of travellers, who had been murdered 
by brigands. Now he has returned, and lives most happy in a Re¬ 
sidence, to which the words may be applied : “ Haec requies mea; 
hie hahitabo quoniam elegi earn. ” 

The third Residence is Martali , about one and a half days* 
journey from Cancancanali, towards the East. The resident Priest 
is Fr. Aloysius de Almeida — a very sickly man, who, however, is 
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not afraid to travel far and wide, even at the risk of his life, in 
order to visit his scattered flock. 

The fourth Residence is Xolapandi , two days' journey from 
Martali, again towards the East. The Christians here are very numer¬ 
ous. Attached to it are Navalpati and the fortresses of Sampali, 
Tolea, Maligunda. It would be desirable to split this station into 
two. But we lack men at present. Fr. Vincent Duarte , who came to 
the Mission with Rev. Fr. Superior, is working there. He found 
Tamil extremely difficult. But he did not lose courage; and now 
he can hear confessions. His companion is the author of the An¬ 
nual, Fr. S . Martins , who is half blind, but says that “ he is deter¬ 
mined to work on till his last breath. ” 

The fifth Residence is situated 24 miles North of Xolapandi, in 
the Province of Darmapara. Here the hopes are great; “ ostium est 
magnum et evidens et adversarii multi.” The Governor is very 
favourable. The Yogis, Gurus and Lingotaros, who oppose the mis¬ 
sion “remain”— as the Father puts it— iw with their bags empty 
and full of wind. ” With the exception of Fr. Cinnami, who works 
within the city, the field of labour of the other Missionaries is very 
vast. 

2. The Mission is favoured by the King and Governors of 
Districts. Fr. Simao Martins has a whole chapter on this matter. 
We shall choose only a few incidents. In Seringapatam the King 
desired to build an ammunition store, and it was suggested that the 
site occupied by the Christian church was very suitable for the pur¬ 
pose. Fr. Cinnami, fearing the worst, recommended the matter to 
the Holy Souls. Meanwhile the King in person inspected the place 
from the bulwarks, and found it quite good. Upon enquiry he was 
informed that the Roman Sanniassi lived there. Immediately he 
decided to build elsewhere, for the Sanniassi should not be disturbed. 
In fact, he added some other remarks in praise both of Fr. Cinnami 
and of our holy Religion, and he wrote out a Despatch to the various 
Governors and Viceroys, ordering them to protect the Missionaries 
from any molestation. 

After the King, mention must be made of the Canarese Dodaya , 
father-in-law of the King, and Governor of Xolapandi. He often 
spoke in praise of the Missionaries, and of Our holy Faith. He 
called us most affectionately “ My Gurus.” He seemed himself 
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happy that a Father had accepted a remedy from him, for his failing 
eyesight, and defended the Christians against the calumnies of the 
Yogis. Since the church and house of Sampali were destroyed during 
the war between the Mysoreans and the Mudel'u the Christians found 
shelter in Xolapandi. Dodaya offered to build a chapel in the for¬ 
tress itself. But the Father found a more suitable site outside. Im¬ 
mediately the kind Governor gave orders that church and house 
should be built. They were ready within a month. And the Gover¬ 
nor sent his own gardeners to set the Father’s garden in order. He 
further granted some fields for the maintenance of the church and 
of the sacristan. 

Don Clemente — brother of a powerful Viceroy — desired a 
cobra stone. The Father went to Pinagara , a fortress where Don 
Clemente was residing, and, upon being received by the Viceroy 
offered him an amber Rosary as a present and placed the cobra stone 
on the cushion, where the Viceroy was sitting. The nobleman was 
very pleased, and led the conversation on Religion. He listened most 
attentively to the Father’s discourse; but was troubled when the 
Father spoke of eternal punishment. Then he prepared a letter, 
where he commended our holy Religion, and ordered that a church 
should be built where, and in the manner in which the Father desir¬ 
ed. But the head of the District being a Brahmin, he thwarted the 
Father’s plans, till the latter, tired of the interminable delays, got 
his Christians together and built a church and a small house. The 
Viceroy was annoyed that his orders had been disregarded, looked 
more closely into the Brahmin’s record, and finally removed him 
from office. 

One day, as the Father was going to Martali to publish a spe¬ 
cial Jubilee for his Christians, he met the Viceroy, who, accompanied 
by his general Staff, was leading his Army towards the North. As 
soon as the Viceroy saw the poor foreigner walking barefooted, he 
got down from his horse, did him reverence, and spoke with him 
most affably. This contributed not a little to make our holy Religion 
much respected in these lands. A short time later the Father went 
to pay his respects to the Viceroy, in the Fortress of Tolea. He 
spoke at length with the Prince, who much admired our Faith, and, 
in the presence of his officers, granted him leave to build a church 
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at Pinagara or elsewhere within his Province The Father thought 
it prudent to avail himself of this offer, for, though there are few 
Christians here, the church might serve the Neophytes of Darma- 
puri 9 where no chapels can be built for fear of persecutions. Later 
on, however, a church could be raised in Darmapuri as well. 

Not only were Governors and Viceroys ever ready to grant 
leave to build churches and houses, they also, at times, granted the 
site, or sent their own workmen to build. Further, they often de¬ 
fended the Christian Gurus against calumnies and persecutions, and 
they punished Brahmins, Dazaros and Lingotaros — i. e. Linga wor¬ 
shippers — who stirred up the people against the Neophytes, and 
harassed them in many ways. 

3. Calumnies and Conversions. Fr. Martins compares the 
new Mission of Mysore to a vessel sailing with great speed under 
favourable winds. But a sudden storm threatened to engulf it. The 
storm was started by a certain Clement , a Christian hailing from the 
Madura Mission. The man, after travelling through the Fishery 
Coast, Travancore and Goa, had settled down in Satyamangalam. 
A Father, having noticed Clement’s apparent humility and docility, 
brought him to Mysore, where he hoped he would make a suitable 
Catechist. But the Superior, Fr. Correa y found out what he was, 
and dismissed him. Clement dissembled and managed to marry the 
daughter of a good Catechist. Soon after he began to sneer at our 
holy Faith, and to talk against the Missionaries. He quarrelled also 
with his father-in-law and other people, who, being unable to get 
rid of him, left their little hamlet and went to seek peace elsewhere. 
Having been left alone, he tried to find shelter with the Gentiles; 
but in vain. Finally, after much wandering, he went to Xangupati, 
in the Madura Mission, where good Father Antonio Proenza was 
residing. He threw himself at the Father’s feet, begged pardon, and 
promised amendment. The Father, who was kindness itself, helped 
him in every way, both spiritual and temporal. He could not, how¬ 
ever, entrust him with any office of responsibility. This was enough 
to turn Clement against him. His calumnies and blasphemies were 
so horrible that the Christians beat him, and refused to give him 
shelter. He then went to Getimudaliar> where he wanted to aposta¬ 
tize, and—as he boasted — to lock the gates of the Fortress against 
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Christianity. But the Governor was not taken in, and rather favoured 
our Religion. Next he went to Martali , where he asserted that 
the Roman Preachers were wine bibbers and eaters of cow flesh, as 
he had seen in Goa and even in Rome, where he boasted to have 
been. Further, the Fathers — he said — had treasures hidden in 
their houses, as he himself would find, provided the Governor 
granted him leave of search. One day, as he was spitting out his 
poison in the public square, a man of authority refuted him, and, in 
the end, made use of an argument, which some call a posteriori , for 
he got a Moor to give him a sound thrashing. 

Fr. Luigi Almeida , being new to the Mission, was much troubl¬ 
ed by Clement’s calumnies, and feared that the Neophytes would 
finally give in and apostatize. He begged of the Fathers to help him. 
Fr. Cinnami who, a short time before had cured a noblewoman from 
a cobra’s bite, obtained through her that the King should finally 
exile the calumniator. Let us now speak of better things. 

A new Christianity began in the fortress of Tolea , through the 
endeavours of a fervent Christian, Smaraldo by name. Permission 
was obtained from the Viceroy to build a church, and soon more 
Gentiles — especially artificers — were added to the little flock. Fr. 
Martins remarks that the calumnies above mentioned, like a furious 
gale, shook to the roots the newly planted vineyard ; but they could 
not destroy it, for the roots were deep and strong. Another Chris¬ 
tian called Amadore founded a little village. The land being good, 
many — both Christians and Gentiles — flocked there. Soon 
they were all converted, and the place, which used to be called 
Amadora, came to be known as Churchland. This was near the for¬ 
tress of Xolapandi . Remarkable are the events which led to the 
conversion of a village not far from Nangapatia. A terrible sickness 
was destroying all the cattle. A good Christian advised the Hea¬ 
thens to erect a big cross in the middle of the village, which would 
surely protect them. Fr. Vincent Duarte came and sprinkled the land 
and the cattle with holy water. The contagion disappeared, and 
many were converted. 

The Christians gave thanks to God, but some of the Gentiles, 
forgetful of their promises, ventured to suggest that the cure had 
been worked by the Gods. A fellow went so far as to offer a public 
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sacrifice to the idols. But, strange to say, while he was busy with 
the puja , news was brought of the death of his wife and children. 
As if mad with fear and sorrow, he left the village and abandoned 
all his possessions. Others also, who had followed him in his sacri¬ 
lege, died a bad death. Whereupon many more turned Christians. 
Now only two pagans remain there. Another being perverted by 
his wife, left hearing the Catechism. But he fell sick, and, acknow¬ 
ledging his sin, he was visited by the Father, received the Sacra¬ 
ments, and died. 

4. Fair Prospects. A nobleman, related to the king, captain 
of a Company of 200 Canarese soldiers, who enjoyed the privilege 
of the Umbrella, examined our holy Faith for a long time, and 
finally was baptised. Now he is one of the most fervent Christians 

The son of a Prince of the Court, who has ruled many Pro¬ 
vinces, often comes to Fr. Cinnami and asks to be received into the 
Church. The Father, who wishes to avoid enmities, tells him to 
wait. Meanwhile the man says the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
everyday, fasts every Friday and Saturday, and is lavish in giving 
alms to the Christians. He often tells Fr. Cinnami, that if he— the 
Brahmin Missionary — will not baptise him, he will go to the Eas¬ 
tern Districts, to be baptised by the Pandaran Missionaries. 

One day he was called to Court to kiss the hand of a dead 
Guru, whose body lay in state in a hall. He answered that he be¬ 
lieved in only one God, and refused to kiss a hand which had so 
often ministered to idolatry. The man will probably be made Gover¬ 
nor of a Province, and then Fr. Cinnami will baptise him. 

In the same city of Xringapatana a minister of the Royal Guard, 
who was formerly a Guru of the Dazaros, and was held in great 
honour in the kingdom, was refused baptism by Fr. Cinnami, unless 
he made his wife and children come from a neighbouring town to 
be instructed in the Catechism. He did as he was told, and was 
baptised. Similarly a Lingotaro — vassal to the Queen and Gover¬ 
nor of a large place — was received into the Church, together with 
his father, mother and wife. 

In the Districts of Pinagara and Darmapuri and beyond, till 
Caveripatanan, in the kingdom of Ginga — lands conquered by the 
Dialxa — the harvest is white, and it will be plentiful, if Goa only 
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sends labourers to the Lord’s fields. The people are good, docile 
and eager to know the truth. They have indeed some knowledge of 
the faith, but misty, and full of errors. 

The first to evangelize these lands was the Missionary of whom 
mention has been made above (Fr. Simao Martinz), who met the 
Viceroy on the road, there and then he explained the mysteries of 
the Faith; but, though he was listened to most attentively, he had 
no time to go fully into the matter, for night overtook him; he 
made, however, a great impression. The people stayed with him 
through the night, and did not allow him to rest, so eager were 
they to hear the Catechism. Proceeding then from Pinagarapura 
towards the East he reached a small place, where the people com¬ 
pelled him to stop. He spoke with them the whole night, and they 
listened to the truth being explained to them. A heathen priest, 
however, dissuaded them from following the Father’s advice. The 
women protested, and cried out they did not fear the Priest’s threats, 
but wanted to become Christian. Part of their menfolk hesitated, 
being afraid lest the Priest should harm them with his magical arts. 
The others begged of the Father to visit them again on a more 
favourable occasion. 

From here proceeded the Father to Darmapuri, where he found 
two old Christian women, and a Paria, who, though a Christian — 
had married a pagan woman. Soon a crowd began to press round 
the Father, who started to explain our holy Faith. The seed fell on 
good ground. The Missionary stopped here over five days; and he 
had scarcely time to say the Breviary, for from early morning till 
night he was busy, explaining the mysteries of our Religion, and 
refuting the errors of paganism. Even idolator Priests confessed 
that the Father was teaching the truth. Thereupon a Gentile cried 
out; ‘If his teaching is true, why don’t we embrace it?’ He, however, 
remained a Pagan, while 16 others began regularly to hear the Cate¬ 
chism. Since the Father would not stop longer at Darmapuri, a 
Catechist was sent from Xolapandi. This man performed his duty 
well, for Ballali, Badagavi, Pallai and Pareai were converted, and 
baptised later on in the year 1666. Now they are fervent Christians, 
and some of them have left the place to go where they can more 
easily go to church and hear Mass everyday. 
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5. Fine Christians. With the large hearted optimism of 
Pioneers, both Fr. Cinnami and Fr. Simon Martins are at one in 
extolling the virtues of the Mysore Christians. No doubt there were 
slackers among them, but the general level was high. Fr. Martins 
gives many examples of piety, penance, charity and zeal. Here we 
shall choose a few, which illustrate the fortitude of the Christians in 
time of persecution. 

In 1665 many were converted at Canyagali, but most remark¬ 
able was a widow with four children. After instruction, they all came 
to church to receive Baptism together with other Catechumens. But 
the Father having heard that the Maniacar , or head of the caste, 
who was the widow’s brother-in-law, was strongly opposed to their 
conversion, thought it prudent to wait. The Catechumens insisted 
that nothing could prevent them from embracing the Law of Christ, 
that they were ready to brave all torments and persecutions. The 
Father yielded to their entreaties, and baptised them, with the ex¬ 
ception of the widow and her children. The widow—like a wounded 
lioness — stood up in the middle of the church, and in the presence 
of numerous Christians, who had flocked there to gain the jubilee, 
protested that she feared no one, that they could tear her to pieces, 
but she wanted holy Baptism. She had abjured Paganism, refuted 
its errors, abandoned its idols. Why then was she not admitted to 
the public profession of the Divine truth ? In the troubles and per¬ 
secution which were sure to come, she would stand in sore need of 
the grace of Baptism. 

The Father was moved by her courage and eagerness, and bap¬ 
tised her together with her children. After a suitable exhortation 
they all returned to their houses. The Maniacar , furious, gathered 
the Hindus in a small temple near Arrubale and declared the 
Neophytes outcast (which is a very serious matter indeed in 
these lands). But the new Christians remained constant. He dis¬ 
missed them and turned all his anger against the widow. He told 
her how she had disgraced herself and the whole family. Clemence 
— for that was her name now — answered that by following the 
truth she had brought honour to herself and her ancestors. They 
would indeed be disgraced were she to return to the old superstitions. 
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It is impossible to relate the blasphemies, the insults, the mad 
things which the Afaniacar uttered against the widow. She went 
home. And after a few days her brother-in-law returned to the charge. 
No insults now, but compassionate words; no blasphemies, but sad 
concern for the future of the widow and the children. He failed 
again, for nothing could move Clcmence’s steadfastness. 

He then deprived her of her jewels, of her cattle, of all her 
belongings. Thereupon her little son, nine years old, said to him: 
‘What has my mother done that you should treat her in this man¬ 
ner?’ The Maniaear was astounded at the boy’s courage, and invited 
him to sit by his side. But the boy refused, and yielded only when 
the people present insisted that he should comply with his uncle’s 
request. The Maniaear asked Clemence where she had hidden a jewel 
given to her by her late husband. Clemence carried a little girl in 
her arms, and showed the jewel round the little one’s neck. He 
was not moved, but tore the necklace away. He then threatened the 
widow that he would separate her from her children, and sent her 
home. Next the village women — and first Clemcnce’s mother — 
went at night to her house and, with tears and lamentations asked 
her to return to the old gods. She did not spend many words, but 
said she would rather die than give up Christ Jesus. They cried 
and begged the whole night; but she prayed quietly. A woman said 
she had often seen Clemence go out at night. But nobody believed 
the malicious insinuation, for Clemcnce's virtue w r as above suspicion. 

The persecution continued till the Maniaear had to leave the 
place. He confessed to a Catechist that, though he believed that our 
faith was true, he felt as if a devil pressed him to persecute his 
sister-in-law. But punishment overtook him, for he was accused of 
injustices and evil doings, and, being deprived of his possessions, 
passed the rest of his life wandering throughout Mysore, despised 
and avoided by all. 

We shall now speak of a certain Andrea , who was the first 
Christian in this place, and who brought many others to Christ’s 
fold. At the time of Clemence’s victory, he persuaded 20 of his re¬ 
lations to receive holy Baptism. After these, others followed into the 
Church. When these people worshiped the idols, they used to wear 
the marks of their sect on the foreheads, and they had a mudra , or 
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seal, marked with a red hot iron on the breast. Their Guru, having 
heard of their conversion, came to them full of anger and threats. 
He told them they had belied the mudra , and they would be punish¬ 
ed. But the Neophytes were rather amused at his anger, and a woman 
told him to his face, that if he wanted to take the mudra from them, 
he could have it. Meanwhile he should return them all the money 
they had given him, when they acknowledged his authority. The 
Guru was fuming. He excommunicated them and ordered the bar¬ 
bers and the washermen to deny them their services. But all in vain, 
for they persevered in the Faith. Near the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier at Bassuapura lived a Neophyte. One day many Gentiles 
came to ask him some alms in honour of Vixthu. * His answer was 
that he worshipped only one God, Creator of heaven and earth, in 
whose honour he was ready to give some money. For an idol he 
had nothing to give. The pagans insulted him and locked him and 
his wife in their house, forbidding all friends and relations to bring 
them food and drink. By God’s Providence a man of authority 
passed that way. Having heard of the imprisonment, he repriman¬ 
ded the idolators and commanded them to release the good Chris¬ 
tians, who, he said, deserved praise rather than persecution for 
having embraced a good and holy Law. 

No sooner were they set free than the woman was bitten by a 
snake and her life was in danger. The pagans were jubilant, for they 
saw in that their god’s revenge, and they were telling the dying 
woman to return to the worship of Vixthu. She answered she would 
rather die. For the rest, she had full confidence in God Almighty, 
who holds in His hands the lives of men. A Brahmin woman — a 
Christian — came to the rescue; she applied to the wound the cobra 
stone, which sucked out the poison. The woman was cured, and 
now, together with her husband she continues to praise God and to 
live as a fervent Christian. 

We shall end this brief account by speaking of the fortitude of 
a Christian, Smaragdo by name. This man, after the fortress of 
Sambali had passed from Mysore to the Raja of Omolur , went to 
serve Mysore in the fortress of Tolea. Mysore rewarded him richly 
for the valour he had shown in the siege of Sambali . First he was 
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made Mcmiacar of a District, where he not only showed his fidelity 
to his King, but his charity towards the poor as well. Next he was 
appointed Governor of a Province ; and he exercised his office with 
such wonderful justice, that people used to come even from other 
Provinces and live in his own, in order to benefit by his rule. Since 
this brought enhanced revenues to the king's Exchecquer, many pri¬ 
vileges were bestowed on Smuragdo , whose wealth increased by leaps 
and bounds. In the midst of all this prosperity, the envious assailed 
the good Governor with their sharp tongues, but in vain, for good 
luck continued in his favour. The wicked, however, were not dis¬ 
couraged, and they persisted in painting him as an extortioner, till 
finally, the Viceroy decided to imprison him, and, loaded with chains, 
threw him into a dark dungeon. Even the Gentiles were shocked, 
and offered to plead for him. One went so far as to say he was ready 
to plunge his hand into boiling ghee, for he was sure he would take 
it out unhurt, as a sign of Smaragdo's innocence. But the first re¬ 
mained unheard, and the second, who—according to a custom cur¬ 
rent in Mysore — had ventured to invoke divine intervention, was 
also jailed. After a few days the Viceroy ordered that Smaragdo 
should be taken to a temple, and there he should prove his innocence 
by plunging his hand into boiling ghee. He went, but, while saying 
he was ready to use ordinary ghee, he refused the ghee which had 
previously been consecrated to an idol. The priests cried out that he 
should obey, unless, he wanted to forfeit his possessions and even 
his life. He answered that he adored only one God, and he was ready 
to die rather than acknowledge the power of idols. Then a man 
ostensibly possessed by the devil cried out: “Do not fear, Smaragdo , 
to plunge your hand in boiling ghee ; You are innocent, and noth¬ 
ing will befall you.” The courage and the steadfastness of Smaragdo 
made a great impression on the Viceroy, who was satisfied with a 
fine of 180 gold fanams, set Smaragdo free, and allowed him to 
retain his wealth and honour. 

6. Character of the Mysoreans. The facts just reported show 
how strong and brave were the Mysore Christians. These virtues 
were, of course, the flowers of divine grace. Yet grace builds upon 
nature. We shall now quote a passage from Fr. Cinnami’s Letter 
(1664) which illustrates the natural strength—one would rather call 
it hardiness and cruelty — of the Mysore people. 
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Writes Fr. Cinnami: “ The moderation of the soldiers— not 
of one or two companies, but of one third of the whole army — is 
very remarkable. They pass through these lands and towns without 
daring to harm the people in any way. They do not steal even a 
grass blade. There are in the royal city 40,000 soldiers and 3,000 
horses. But no one has even heard of complaints of robbery or vio¬ 
lence. At their Captain's least hint they gather together, though they 
know not why. They shoulder arms, and, provided each one with 
three days rations, they march silently to the place assigned, without 
anybody in the kingdom knowing what is afoot. They fear nothing. 
Setting themselves behind a small rock or stone they fight fiercely 
against heavy odds. To avoid the musketry or the arrows, they lie 
on their stomachs; but they brave death rather than budge. Pro¬ 
tected somehow by a 4-span board they move against the enemy, 
steady and fearless. 

“ During the siege of Xringapatana — which was most danger¬ 
ous— not a day passed without the King’s getting news and provi¬ 
sions from every part of the kingdom. Soldiers and spies managed 
somehow to get through. 

“Not infrequently a soldier quite alone dares enter the enemy's 
camp in order to find out its strength, its fortifications, and plan. 

“The manner of fighting is more proper to robbers than soldiers. 
During the day they sleep, and during the night they carry out all 
their undertakings. They dress now as merchants, now as pilgrims, 
now as sadhus: and wherever they enter they frighten both the 
people and the princes. In their assaults they do not kill the enemy. 
They disfigure him. They cut his ears, lips and nose. They remove 
the skin from the face. They cut his hands and feet. 

“ This creates such fear that towns and kingdoms yield them¬ 
selves to the Mysoreans, as soon as they hear they are approaching- 
Enemies prefer death to falling into their hands. They drown them¬ 
selves in rivers and wells, or they hang themselves from trees. I re¬ 
member a Prince, who having returned from the war all disfigured 
was beaten by his own — and even by his mother and wife — for 
wanting to live in disgrace. But why do I mention Princes ? Even 
a low born man is killed by his own relatives, should he desire to 
live, though disfigured by the enemy ; and there are some who, in 
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order to avoid being done to death by their own, wander here and 
there throughout the land, far away from their native place. Who 
would believe it of these people, that they should follow the example 
of Julius Caesar in his war against Pompey ? The ancient historians 
relate how in the midst of battle he rode before his troops shouting 
“ Farce civibus; in facicm fcri” and urging them not to kill, but 
to disfigure the enemy. The Roman knights, fearing more this insult 
than death, ran away, and Caesar became from that day the absolute 
master of the Empire. 

“ This is the way of the King of Mysore. Yet it cannot be de¬ 
nied that he has won many a victory in fair battle, and leaving for 
another occasion his triumphs, 1 shall just say a word about the wars 
he has fought during the last three years. By force of arms and 
valour he has conquered the kingdom of Macari Gaudara> thus pu¬ 
nishing it for its treachery in the wars against Xinappannaique. He 
has overcome the kingdom of Nassapura. But then he struck an alli¬ 
ance, and gave it back all the fortresses. He recovered all the forts 
he had previously lost; took prisoner the King with the Royal Fa¬ 
mily, who are now kept captive in Mysore. He has taken possession 
of the kingdom of Bailor; he has subjugated Chiecanniquenally with 
40 fortresses, and the entire kingdom of Xire, of which he gave one 
fortress to a Moor, who was under his command—keeping to him¬ 
self all the others. He has seen all his enemies dead. Xinappanaique, 
who fought so fiercely against Mysore, died on his return to Bribrar 
— of poison, as some say, or of natural sickness, as others affirm. 
The brother who succeeded him was done to death by one of his 
cousins, who wanted to reign in his stead. Xinalingaya —son-in-law 
to the King—died killed by a bomb. He was a most valiant general. 
Xinappanaique’s son — who had killed his uncle—died of an awful 
sickness, by which all his body was rotting, even before he died. He 
saw his kingdom conquered by the Moors. So it seems that God is 
favouring this kingdom of Mysore, for they have conquered so many 
kingdoms, subjugated Princes and Rajas, occupied so many fortres¬ 
ses and strongholds. 

“There is a rumour in Mysore that this King will extend his 
conquests upto Vigiapora , with the destruction of all the Moors. 
Whether this be merely a rumour or a prophecy I do not know, but 
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it is a fact that a famous Brahmin foretold the day in which Xinap- 
panaique was to die, and the event proved the truth of the pro¬ 
phecy. The King rewarded him with many lands in the Kingdom 
of Baindora. So it may happen that the Moors also will be finally 
conquered, for if the King does not deserve victory, the Moors deserve 
defeat, for they are the most perfidious and dirty people in the world. 

“The political rule of Mysore follows no rule. They do what 
seems just and convenient. There is no appeal for adulteresses and 
thieves, who are most severely punished. No delays in settling liti¬ 
gation. If the case is doubtful, they insist that the accused should 
plunge his hand in boiling ghee. If he can take it out unharmed he 
is declared innocent. Otherwise, he must suffer. 

“The people here are suspicious by nature. They are proud, per¬ 
haps on account of their many victories. They reverence their gurus 
in a most extraordinary manner, and are very much attached to 
their superstitions. Sometimes a man has been said to have killed 
himself because he had lost the sign of the idol, which he bore 
round his arm or round his neck. And I myself know of one man, 
who having lost his idol, refused food and drink till he died. The 
King had offered him rich rewards, in order to induce him to live 
on. But it was all in vain. He was stubborn even to death in his 
madness.” 

7. Life of the Missionaries. Fr. Cinnami continues: “having 
spoken of secular matters it is now advisable to describe the life of 
the Missionaries, in order that our Brothers, knowing how different 
is the way of living here in Mysore from what it is in Europe, they 
may pray for us and obtain for us the Apostolic Spirit. Thus we 
shall be able to devote ourselves entirely to the care of souls, in the 
midst of crosses and sufferings which God prepares to those who 
desire to be true followers of Christ. Our Lord sent His Apostles 
into the world in order to enkindle that fire, which He had brought 
down from heaven. “ Jgnem veni mittere in terram et quid volo nisi 
ut accendatur ?” He did not promise them joys and riches, but 
sufferings and thorns. “Ante Reges et proesides ducemini propter 
me, et eritis odio omnibus hominibus propter nomen meum And 
so the bravest and most generous among the soldiers of Christ will 
seek the place of greatest danger. And it is a sign of cowardice to 
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look for rest rather than war. The model and captain of this Mission 
is St. Francis Xavier. Now God showed him all the sufferings he 
had to go through. He was not frightened; but cried out: “Even 
more, O Lord, even more.” 

“And I can say that such are the consolations that God gives 
to His servants that though 1 am the weakest and most miserable, 
yet I value this life more than the empire of the whole world. I begin 
from the house, which is nothing else but four walls badly put to¬ 
gether, covered with straw, and so low that in it we cannot stand 
upright, so narrow, that we can hardly move. It is so poorly built 
that it has not even a window, and the light in it comes from the 
chinks in the door and in the walls. You may imagine how the 
wind blows at pleasure inside the house. 

“The same place serves as a sleeping room, store room, and 
library. Often the chapel is the same room. And there our bones 
will be buried, unless indeed we shall find our last resting place 
under a tree. 

“Our dress consists of four pieces of cloth, dyed with boloar- 
menico , a colour much esteemed in these lands, for it is preferred 
by men given to penance and austerity. The same cloths serve as 
shirt and habit, as a mantle in the rain, and umbrella against the 
sun. It is our dress in the day, and our blanket at night; and, 
whether it be hot or cold, it is ever the same. Our servant and 
companion is a tiger’s or a goat’s skin. It serves as pulpit to preach 
the truths of our Holy Faith; as confessional to hear the penitent’s 
confessions; as chair to discuss and dispute with the teachers of 
idolatry; as bed to rest and sleep upon. We walk barefooted among 
sharp stones and thorns. One day I counted more than 60 thorns 
stuck to my feet. In the mornings we have to walk on icy cold 
dew, and in the afternoons on burning sand. 

“Our ordinary food consists of rice, vegetables, milk, butter 
and water. The men who live here the life of a penitent loath flesh 
meat, eggs and wine. These are our sumptuous banquets; and what 
is taken in Europe on fast days is eaten here on the greatest solem¬ 
nities. There is no difference between Friday and Sunday, between 
Lent and Easter tide. Fasting is not different, for our life is a per¬ 
petual fast. If I were not saying my Breviary everyday, I could scar¬ 
cely distinguish between Sundays and week days. 
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“ Our journeys are frequent and hard. The district assigned to 
each Father is very big. At times the journey lasts more than a month, 
up to high mountains, and down to deep valleys. CampadU through 
which I passed several times upon returning from Cannanore, is 
such that one has to walk more than one day without finding either 
hamlet, or house. Usually one keeps on the run, in order to avoid 
having to pass the night in the forests, which are infested by tigers. 
Going along the road to Calecude , one has to cross Unbottamak\ 
which means nine hills one on top of the other. The district of 
Sattiamangalam, as it is approached from Hennuro , is extremely 
difficult, and even more so the district of Gundare . 

“When going upon a journey we carry on our shoulders kettles 
and vessels, rice and other provisions, for in these inhospitable lands 
we find nothing which — according to Indian custom — we can 
touch. We carry a kind of bedding, and especially what is needed 
to say Mass. So we reach the place more dead than alive; but then 
— instead of resting — we have to fetch water, firewood, and we 
have to set up a kind of primitive shelter for the night. Then after 
eating some rice and lentils, we take our rest, on the bank of a river 
under a tree. 

“ Especially in summer, the rivers and water springs dry up; 
and it is not easy to find some clean water to quench the thirst. In 
winter we shiver with cold and often I regarded a little straw as 
comfortable as a feather bed. 

“ But so great are the divine consolations that I would not 
change this life for all the treasures in the world. In the desert we 
experience the protection of divine Providence. He is our guide in 
the forests; our help in our needs; our defender in danger; our pro¬ 
tector against calumnies. I do not speak of hungry tigers, very fond 
of human flesh, of bears, of elephants, extraordinarily big, and num¬ 
berless. I omit to mention the perpetual wars, the fear of the enemy, 
who assault and rob and kill — often disguised as travellers or beg¬ 
gars—, who burn villages, leave their victims killed on the roadside, 
a gruesome sight, with their heads cut off. We live constantly among 
these horrors. But God gives us strength to overcome all difficulties, 
and to live in lands, where even the natives can scarcely live, always 
subjected to troubles and persecutions. And notice that we are 
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foreigners, coming from another world, and we live and labour and 
are secure among people, whom we cannot trust, and who mark 
all our actions, and scrutinize all our words. They think us very 
rich, and we are extremely poor; and it is often necessary to shift 
the little we have from place to place, for we have no keys, and no 
one who can guard it. 

“And the ministers of Idolatry do what they please. Their sins 
are considered virtues. They commit all kinds of ribaldry, and 
everything is sacred. They speak against us, they threaten us with 
exile and destruction; but all in vain, because God has a special care 
for us. With these men we walk warily, and dissimulate. We often 
meet cobras, whose poison kills in a few hours, and tigers, which 
do assault us, and men, who, at the bare mention of gold, burn with 
desire. Tf the Princes here were persuaded that we are rich, we 
would not live safe for one hour. But thanks be to God; that we 
being poor, they think we are so. Of us is the saying of our Lord 
verified : 

“Sicut oves in medio luporum ... et capillus de capite vestro non 
peribit .” 
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DARK FORCES 

11668 — 1674] 
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1. The Annual Letters. 

2. The Minister's Difficulties. 

3. Opposition is growing. 

4. Death of Fr. Giuseppe Francesco Arcolini. 

5. Persecutions. 

6. Expulsion from the Capital. 

7. Dangers everywhere 

Benguruluy Darmapuri , 

Cancanali, Alambari & Pi nag r a, 

Quelamangala , Vaniambari , 

Ossur , Marandavali. 

8. Other Trials: 

Sicknesses and Trials of Fathers 

Cinnami , Vicente Duarte , 

Manoel Roiz , Simao Martini , 

Duarte d'Almeida, Joseph Mucciarelli , 

Manoel Correa , Antonio Ribeyro , 

Alfonso Mendez , Antonio de Azevedo . 

9. II 773 ; ///e Mission did not perish. 

10. Statistics : 

Xirangapattanao 360 Christicms 

Bassuapura 200 ,, 

Canacanali 400 ,, 

Quelamangala 420 ,, 

Darmapuri 640 „ 

Sampali 440 „ 
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11. Obstacles to Conversion: 

a) The Brahmins. 

b) The Dazaros. 

c) The Government. 

d) Castes. 

e) The Wars. 

1. The Annua] Letters, which are the main source of in¬ 
formation for our History, are of varying length. Most of them are 
written in Portuguese, some in Italian, some in Latin. The style is 
plain, and to the point. After a brief chapter on the natural and 
historical features of the Mission land they treat of each residence, 
of the work of the Fathers, of their methods, their mode of life, 
their success or otherwise. The first letters are profuse in praising 
the virtue of the new Christians, especially their spirit of penance, 
their zeal and their piety. They relate many favours, which God 
granted to the newly planted vineyard, the persecutions they had to 
undergo, the punishment meted out to the wicked, the rewards be¬ 
stowed on the good. They describe their contempt of the idols, the 
anger of the demons, the protection of the Saints. Among these 
the most honoured are the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Anthony, St. Ignatius. St. Anthony, of course, shows his 
kindness in helping to recover lost things. St. Ignatius is especially 
helpful towards expectant mothers, in their hour of pain and trial. 

The letters, though often written ad aedificationem , are histori¬ 
cally reliable, and their statements can often be confirmed by other 
documents. Very rarely do we find traces of humour in them. Here 
are some feeble instances, taken from a Report by Fr. Duarte 
d'Almeida to Fr. General Gian Paolo Oliva from the year 1668 to 
June 1669. 

A Yogy — people good for nothing — as the Father remarks, 
who go about playing the wizards and deceiving everybody, was 
begging alms. Whatever he got, he put it on his hand. Then he 
uttered some magical formula, and, to the wonder of all, he turned 
his hand and the thing stuck to it, without falling off. He was 
making a living out of these tricks, and enjoyed great reputation. 
A fervent Christian grew impatient at the Yogy’s wizardry, and at 
the gullibility of the multitude. He called him out of the crowd, 
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and offered him as alms a handful of millet. While the Yogy was 
pronouncing his tantram , the Christian made the sign of the Cross ; 
and behold the millet was scattered to the ground. The crowd had 
a good laugh, and the Yogy ran away full of confusion. An old 
woman, living near the church of Arobali, which belongs to the 
Residence of Canacanely , was suffering from a kind of scabies on 
the head. She had lost her hair, and her head looked like a smooth 
billiard ball. Being a woman, she felt more the shame of being 
bald than the pain caused by the scabies. She often came to Father 
Emanuel Correa , begging for some medicine. He smiled gently and 
gave her what remedies he had. But it was all in vain. Finally one 
day she came to him, looking very mysterious. She said: “What is 
the use of so many ointments and medicaments? Earth is cured 
with earth” She took a handful of earth and rubbed her bald pate 
very vigorously with it. In fact the letter says she “scoured” it, as 
one scours a brass vessel. Next morning she came to church, but 
the scabies had disappeared and the head was covered with hair, 
real hair, not borrowed. The writer, of course, cannot help observing 
that if the earth had such an extraordinary virtue in curing the old 
woman, the constant meditation that we are earth, will certainly 
exert its virtue in curing the scabies of the soul. 

In a letter of Fr. Antonio cie Azevedo (1670) we read the follow¬ 
ing: Near Xirangapatana there was a stone idol, representing a boy. 
It was remarkable that those who honoured him experienced his 
favour, and those on the contrary who spoke ill of him were punish¬ 
ed. No wonder that the people flocked around him. One evening 
a new Christian was passing near the idol. Moved by curiosity he 
entered the temple, where a priest was holding forth on the marvel¬ 
lous power of his idol. The Christian was annoyed, and threw a 
stone with such violence that he broke the statue’s nose. There was 
an awful silence, when the worshippers expected the earth to open 
and swallow the sacrilegious man. But nothing happened. The 
village council met and decreed that no severer punishment could 
be inflicted on the Christian than to compel him to sleep that night 
in the temple, alone with the disfigured idol. He took his punish¬ 
ment very lightly. As he said, he never slept better in all his life, 
and in the morning he left the temple whistling, and re-entered the 
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city. No one touched him, for if the idol had spared him, why 
should they harm him ? 

2. The Minister’s difficulties. The success of the Missio¬ 
naries, the bold and sometimes imprudent behaviour of the new 
Converts, their eagerness to communicate to others the treasure 
which they had discovered, could not foil to arouse opposition. In 
the previous chapters we have given some examples. As long, how¬ 
ever, as the King Narssa Raja Oddearo lived, he protected Christi¬ 
anity. Fr. Cinnami enjoyed his confidence. He had obtained per¬ 
mission to preach and to make converts. It had not, however, been 
easy to get the royal assent. The Father himself tells us about his 
difficulties. He writes: 

“A certain Brahmin, called Timaya or Timarsava had joined 
the King’s service, as writer, when still quite young. Owing to his 
integrity, he rose rapidly, and finally became the kingdom’s treasurer. 
Ilis father-in-law, who was the second in Mysore after the King, fell 
under suspicion, and was dismissed. Timarsaya succeeded him, till 
a new man could be found to fill the post permanently. 

“I had occasion to visit the King, while Timarsaya was in 
power. The sovereign received me with the greatest courtesy. He 
promised me a house in the Capital, and said he would recommend 
all the Captains and Governors of the Provinces to favour us. At 
the time arrived some Ambassadors, and so the King, dismissed me, 
but told Timarsaya to write out and execute the royal pleasure. 
He added that he desired to see me again, in order to speak with 
me more at leisure. But Timarsaya — seeing he did not receive 
from me the gifts he expected, sent me away empty handed. He 
further prevented me from seeing the King again. But God sent him 
a great sickness, which lasted over a year, and he lost his job, 
which was very honourable and brought a large income. 

“After some years I visited the new King and found Timarsaya 
in the same office of Pradani (as it was called). Hearing the requests 
I was making to the King, he spoke very ungraciously. But the King 
did not mind him, and having told me that the patent letters which 
had been granted by the previous King, would be renewed, dismissed 
me with great kindness. But it was through the Pradani that letters 
granting freedom of preaching and of conversion had to be prepared. 
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Assuming then a very serious countenance he began to speak; “Now 
the times are quiet. There is no persecution in the kingdom. Why 
then do you ask for these letters? Such a request looks suspicious. 
Perhaps it hides some treason against the State, or against the King. 
To ask for patent letters so broad, so extensive, is the same as to 
ask for permission to commit any crime, anywhere, without running 
the risk of being called to account. If the other sects do not trouble 
you, why do you insist on getting these extraordinary letters? If no 
one persecutes you, why do you want these privileges? I know your 
designs. You want to banish all the gods from this kingdom, for 
according to you, we adore and worship false divinities. If you ask 
for these patent letters in order to live and act as you please, you 
should rather be punished. The grace asked for should be refused, 
because nobody is against you, and no one gives you trouble. Live 
quietly in your houses, in prayer and penance, as you affirm it to 
be your profession. If you are true Sanniaz, do not publish far and 
wide that our gods are all lies. In fact what is this if not an attempt 
against all virtue, and religion?” 

“Thus spoke the man, and unjustly denied me the grace which 
had been granted by his King. His words contained so much poison, 
that, considering the man's authority, they could only mean that 
we would be banished from Mysore. But God made His own the 
cause of His servants, and showed with what watchful Providence 
He governs us, with what love He protects us. The King received 
secret information from a neighbouring Raja that Timarsaya had 
received great sums of money from enemy Princes, with whom he 
was in regular correspondence. The accusation proved correct. The 
King called Timarsaya , with whom he spoke at length, and showed 
him wonderful kindness. He told him he wanted to honour him in 
a special manner and he would make him Governor of a Province. 
He kept him with himself till noon, and then, calling him Father, 
and the most faithful minister of the Kingdom, dismissed him. 

“ Timarsaya , full of pride, and accompanied by a crowd of 
Brahmins, returned home. A good number of soldiers were follow¬ 
ing him. The King had whispered some secret instructions to the 
soldier’s Captain. While Timarsaya was relating his triumphs to his 
wife, the soldiers began knocking at the gate of his palace, and 
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calling him names, which were far from complimentary. He 
answered most angrily; but they laughed at his threats. They broke 
open the gate, they tied him with chains, they maltreated the women 
in his presence, they stole the jewels, they robbed everything and 
they dragged him ignominiously to a fortress about one league away 
from Xirangpatana. They were all the more cruel against him, that 
he was a Brahmin, proud as they all are, and administrator of the 
treasure of the kingdom, who had diminished their pay in order to 
enrich himself. He was later on transported to another fortress, 
more distant still, with orders to give him scanty sustenance. Finally 
the miserable Timarsaya , owing to the loss of the King’s favour, 
and the confiscation of all his treasures, and the sale of his wives 
and the dishonour, and all the other sufferings, died. 

The Pradanl who succeeded him came immediately to pay me 
a visit and to offer me the patent letters in that form that pleased 
me most. In fact he was not satisfied to prepare one for me. He 
gave also one for my fellow Missionaries.” 

3. Opposition is growing : Though Fr. Cinnami finally suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the new King’s permission to preach the Gospel, 
still the Brahmins, the Lingotaros * and the Dazaros were growing 
more and more in numbers and determination against the new Law. 
The same Fr. Cinnami relates that once, “he was returning from a 
visit to Fr. Martinez . Since he was suffering from fever he was being 
carried in a cattre or palanquin. When, behold, an idolator ordered 
the bearers to stop in the King’s name. A great multitude gathered 
on the road, and joined the idolator in insulting and threatening the 
Father. The bearers wanted to proceed, but the multitude was be¬ 
coming more boisterous and threatening. All of a sudden there 
came on the scene a Brahmin of authority, a writer of the kingdom 
With a big stick he began to belabour the crowd, he called upon the 
bearers to continue their journey, and the Father could return to his 
house. But those who had been beaten complained to the Governor 
of the District, who hated our holy Religion. He sent word to me that 
he did not forbid the preaching of a new Law in the Kingdom. He 
only disapproved of the dishonour which was constantly being done 
to its gods. This sin deserved the most severe punishment. 


Uogayats 
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“I answered that the Doctrine I was teaching was well known in 
the kingdom, for their very books were teaching that there was only 
one God, Creator of the world. As to the injuries and maltreatment 
done to the Gentiles, he should remember that we were treated far 
worse by them. I myself was called a liar, good-for-nothing, deceiver, 
murderer, necromancer, who chains and sells his disciples, who 
grants permission to commit all sorts of crimes. If I was teaching 
that God was one in His essence, and threefold in persons, this was 
not a sin. On the contrary it was a very serious sin indeed to speak 
ill of me without any reason. The more so that I had only repeated 
what the teachers and religious masters of India had taught, and were 
teaching even now, in temples and private houses. 

“This answer shut the mouth of our enemies* who let me know 
that they desired to speak about religion. Nothing pleases me more 
—I answered— for I desired that the Law of Christ should be known 
everywhere. The disputation, however, should be held in Xiranga- 
patana, in the presence of the King and of all the Brahmins. It would 
not do to discuss Religion with them, for they had no notion of phi¬ 
losophy and Theology. They answered that, in order to show how 
strong they were, they were ready to kill twelve men and then bring 
them to life again. I replied that they might boast like that with 
ignorant and foolish people, and not with me who knew their tricks. 
If they were capable of restoring the dead to life they could come to 
Xirangapatana with me, and try their hand on the late King, who 
had now been dead eight days. If they could restore him to life, they 
would gain half the kingdom. In this manner their rascality was 
exposed. 

“For three days, however, 1 had to stop there, with death ever 
before my eyes. Every now and then they came up to me in a fury, 
threatening to hack me to pieces. I told the Christians to decamp, 
so that the anger of the Gentiles should be vented on me alone. But 
it came to nothing. After a while I could continue the journey in 
peace, for they never invited me to the grand disputation. The leader 
of the mob was overtaken by sickness, and everytime I passed by he 
sent word to me, that what he was suffering was a punishment for 
his malice.’' 
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4. Death of Fr. Giuseppe Francesco Arcolini. At the close 
of the year 1669 died at Sattiamangalam— which was then under 
Mysore—Fr. Arcolini. Our enemies went immediately to the Gover¬ 
nor of the Province and informed him that the Roman Sanniaz 
had left lacks of Pagodas (i.e. a sum equivalent to about one million 
cruzados). He should avail himself of this great opportunity to 
replenish his coffers, which had been depleted by the war. In order 
to prevent the Christians from hiding the money, the doors of the 
Father's residence should be sealed with the King's seal. This was 
done. But a few days later there arrived Fr. Cinnami, who went to 
the Governor to plead the cause of the Mission. Luckily he met some 
of his Brahmin friends, whom he had known in the Capital, and 
through them he obtained that the seals should be removed, and that 
the house should be handed back to the Mission. 

Fr. Manoel de Brito , in a letter to the Superior of the Mysore 
Mission, thanks him for having sent Fr. Cinnami to Sattiamangalam, 
who not only saved the house and about 200 pagodas, but also 
placated the Governor towards the Christians, who were threatened 
with blows and imprisonment. 

Having concluded his business in Sattiamangalam, Fr. Cinnami 
returned to Xirangapatana, where prayers and sacrifices were being 
offered for the health of the new King. Owing to sexual excesses, 
the unfortunate man had lost his eyesight. No medicine was left 
untried; but all in vain. The King then despatched three of his 
Courtiers to Fr. Cinnami, asking him to send him some ointment. 
The Father replied that his medicines were not so efficacious. The 
King would never be cured as long as he kept a certain woman with 
him. Brahmins were of opinion that the King had incurred the 
wrath of the Xirangapatanam Deity. Let him therefore leave the 
city, and get out of the God’s sphere of influence. But, if he was ill 
in the Capital, he got worse outside. A very wise Brahman told 
him : “ Sire, the evil has come upon you with that woman. It will 
go when she goes.” “ I knew that,” replied the King, but that was 
all they could obtain from him. 

5. Persecutions. Though the morals of the new King left 
much to be desired, he did not lack a certain sense of justice and 
equity. The Brahmins were ever busy speaking ill of us. We enticed 
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married women away from their husbands; we were worse even than 
the Turks; we attributed horrible crimes to their gods. The King 
made answer ; “ Why do you calumniate the Christian Sannyasis ? 
Is it not written in our holy books that there is only one God ? 
Take care, I shall order that the hands and feet be cut to those men 
who persist in speaking ill of these Fathers, who teach the truth, 
and guide us on the path of virtue.” 

One night Fr. Cinnami was disturbed^by a great noise in his 
own garden. People were shouting, beating drums, playing trumpets. 
He came out and asked them what they wanted. They were angry 
because a Christian had insulted their gods, and it was surely the 
Father who had taught him to speak so. Father Cinnami inquired 
what the Christian had said, “ He had said that our gods are merely 
stones, or pieces of wood.” “Well,” answered the Father—“if 
they are carved out of a stone, they are stones; or wood, if made of 
wood. Only God is God. Now you can withdraw, for the mysteries 
of the Sattaveda * cannot be explained here, and at this hour of the 
night.” 

They continued for sometime; and then they went before the 
Magistrate, bringing out the old accusations. But they made a mis¬ 
take, for the Magistrate instead of turning against the Roman San- 
niaz, turned againgt them ; had the ring-leaders banned from the 
city and some of the rabble imprisoned. Later he invited Padre 
Cinnami to the Palace, heard him explain the Sattyaveda , wrote 
down some Christian prayers and said he would recite them everyday. 

Not only in Xirangapatana were Brahmins and Dazaros against 
the Missionaries, but also elsewhere. In Cancanahali was the Father 
bothered by a Dazaro, who came to him, accompanied by seven or 
eight men, complaining that he preached a new doctrine, and he 
insulted the gods of the kingdom. “ I do not insult the gods, but 
say of them what your books say ” — answered the Father. “As to 
the doctrine I preach,” he added, “ that is holy and true.” “ No 
need of preaching then,” replied the Dazaro, “ for truth is like the 
sun. It needs no lamp to make it brilliant.” “ Surely not,” said the 
Father, “ But if you live underground, you cannot see the sun. By 
preaching I call the people to leave their underground place, and 

* Sometimes we find the word Sattaveda, sometimes Sattyaveda in the Annual Letters, 
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come up to the surface, to see the glory of the sun.” The Dazaro 
did not reply, and for a while peace prevailed again. 

The two sons of a Gentile in Xolapandi were coming to hear 
the Catechism. Their father could not bear it. One night he dis¬ 
turbed the whole place, shouting out against the Missionary, and 
threatening him with all sorts of torments and punishments. The 
village sided with him. The two young men were harassed in every¬ 
way, but they remained steadfast. The matter was brought before 
the Magistrate; but the Catechists defended themselves so well, that 
he acknowledged their innocence, and their right to preach the 
Sattyaveda . To this contributed not a little a cobra stone , which 
was given to the Magistrate, and which healed him of snake bite. 
The two Catechumens were baptised. Their father kept quiet for a 
few days. Then backed by his caste, he told them that he would 
kill them unless they gave up the faith. Naturally, they refused. 
Then they were stripped naked, tied up a tree and beaten mercilessly. 
After a while they were laid on the ground, and heavy stones were 
placed on their stomachs. They were again hanged up a tree, head 
downwards, and left there for three days. Finally the Governor, 
hearing all this, ordered them to be released. Our Blessed Lord filled 
them with strength and consolation ; and, rather than falling back 
into the old superstitions, they were made more steadfast in the 
faith. 

Lingotaros and Dazaros were up against us in Darmapuri , for 
their disciples were dwindling, and so were their revenues. One day 
there was a quarrel between a Dazaro and a Christian woman. She 
said some insulting words against their idols. Immediately there 
was a great commotion. A crowd came shouting and beating drums, 
before the house of the Father and accusations were brought against 
us to the Magistrate. But he was a just man, and pronounced sen¬ 
tence in our favour. A Dazaro proposed that a man should be killed 
before the church. If the Father succeeded in raising him to life 
again, all would acknowledge the truth of the new Law. Should a 
Dazaro perform the miracle, the Christians would return to the 
Religion of their forefathers. But the Missionary made answer that 
he had not come to Mysore in order to kill people. If the Dazaro 
could raise the dead to life, why did he not exert his wonderful 
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powers to recall to life a rich woman who had died quite recently ? 
In this manner he would not only make a name for himself, but he 
would also perform an act of charity towards the poor, whom the 
lady used to help so bountifully ! 

The crowd laughed at the Dazaro, who withdrew full of con¬ 
fusion. Peace did not last long. The Dazaros invited a certain Brah¬ 
min, Matharayen by name, who had great authority among them. 
He had done some mischief against us in Sampaly. But, having 
seen with his own eyes how our enemies had been punished there, 
he was not willing to interfere again. “ Why ” — he said — “ If we 
succeed to banish the Roman Sannyasis, others will come, and they 
will build again the churches we destroy, and they will make other 
disciples.” 

They turned then to another Guru, called Cusmayen , who came 
up with a great rabble, armed with sticks and old swords. They 
terrorized the people and they often threatened the Father. The 
latter finally went to the Governor of the District, who listened to 
him most kindly, and agreed to send his own brother with a com¬ 
pany of soldiers, to throw Cusmayen and his followers out of the 
place. Cusmayen did go, but only to continue to terrorize the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, and threaten the neophytes. However, they did 
not yield, and, on being thrown out of the caste, they proclaimed 
that they preferred that to being thrown out of heaven. The Father 
went again to the Governor, who finally succeeded in freeing the 
countryside from that pest. The Brahmin Matharayen betook him¬ 
self to Caveripatna , and then to Panandur , where he harassed and 
beat the Christians. In Verur some poor Christians were thrown 
into the water and they were kept with their heads under till they 
shouted that they would renounce the new Law. Some escaped to 
the mountains. The women however, showed themselves stronger 
than their men. They said they would rather die, than give up 
rosaries and medals and deny the faith. 

The Sattyaveda was first brought to Alambari in 1670. The 
first convert had much to suffer, but, upon showing that the King 
approved the spreading of the new Law, he was left in peace. He 
then managed to bring nine others to hear the Catechism. A Brah¬ 
min then caused some trouble; he beat the Catechist, and installed 
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himself in the house of a Christian, wherefrom he threatened every¬ 
body. But the woman of the house, with the courage and the 
strength of a lioness, rose up against him ; shamed him that he had 
never done any good to anybody, and that he even harassed those 
who taught the way to salvation, and she made it so hot for him 
that he had to leave the place. 

The Father then decided to visit the Naique of Alambari, and 
explain to him our position. On his way he met some people who 
had been instructed by the Catechist. Remarking how strong they 
were in the faith he baptised them. 

Before the above named Brahmin left the village, he had got 
hold of our Catechism, which — as he said — he wanted to read, 
for surely it contained our magic rites. But, he had not read ten 
pages that he changed his mind, for the doctrine was true and holy. 
The man, however, from whom the Catechism had been stolen, in¬ 
sisted that it should be given to the Naique, who, upon reading it, 
should approve it. 

Meanwhile the Father was admitted before the Naique and had 
an opportunity to explain our holy Faith. The Brahmins made some 
objections; but he answered them triumphantly, so that the Naique 
was very pleased, and affirmed again and again that each one in the 
district was free to follow the Religious Law he pleased. 

In Marcindavali the Christians were not troubled much. Some 
indeed were willing to harass them, but the majority of the Hindus 
desired peace, and so the Christians were left alone. 

In Ossur the Dazaros spread the news that the King had finally 
destroyed us. Some faint hearted Christians were so frightened that 
they apostatized. Later on, having come to know that the news had 
been faked, they returned to the fold. 

When our Catechists entered Congoty , to explain the Sattyaveda , 
they found that a Dazaro had been spreading foul calumnies against 
us. That we were wizards, and that Catianandara , the Governor of 
Pengumamcottee in Mysore, had expelled us from his district. The 
Catechists recommended the matter to God, and then they betook 
themselves to the local Magistrate. They met him on the road, ac¬ 
companied by his brother and a posse of soldiers. He asked them 
who they were and what they desired. Arulappa— the elder Catechist 
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— answered that they were the disciples of the Sattyaveda Guru . 
“ And what is the Sattyaveda ? ” “ It is God’s own Law.” “ What 
does it teach ? ” “To serve God, to avoid sin, to practise virtue.” 
“ And what is sin ?” “Sin is an action against God’s will.” “Who 
is God ? ” “ He is the Creator of heaven and earth.” “ But this ”— 
remarked the Magistrate—“is what is taught by our sacred books.” 
“And yet”—replied Arulappa — “there is a Dazaro here who 
calumniates us, and says we are expelled from Mysore. I beg your 
honour to grant us two soldiers to accompany us to Mysore, so that 
the truth may be established, and falsehood confounded.” 

The Magistrate said that all that was unnecessary, that the 
Dazaro was manifestly a liar and deserved punishment. But the 
Catechists pleaded in his favour. The Magistrate was surprised, and 
Arulappa explained that forgiveness was one of the main points of 
our Law. The Dazaro was allowed to leave the District. He went to 
Pengumamcottee where he continued to spread calumnies against us. 

6. Expulsion from the Capital. We have taken the reports of 
all the troubles and persecutions related above from a letter of the 
22 of October 1670, of Padre Antonio de Azevedo, to Fr. General 
Gian Paolo Oliva. The Father is ever careful to point out how the 
civil authorities were favourable to the Roman Sannyasis, owing 
mainly to the great influence which Fr. Cinnami enjoyed at Court. 
The Old King, however, was dead, and the character of the new 
Ruler was far from reassuring. Also the Missionaries could not 
remain silent at the abominations which were not only tolerated but 
even encouraged by idolatry. This created opposition, which grew 
more fierce when the new converts did not hesitate to speak against 
the prevailing immorality. That this had reached awful depths is 
made clear by veiled hints and even open denunciations which we 
find in the Annual Letters. Though Fr. Cinnami was an admirer of 
Mysore, he himself speaks most severely of some immoral doings 
connected with religion. In his letter of the 20th Dec. 1664 he writes: 
“The superstitions prevalent in this Kingdom are the same as all over 
India. 1 do not mention them in detail for that would be too long. 
They believe in a Trinity of three men, of whom they relate the most 
execrable deeds. Monkeys,cows,calves are the most honoured deities. 
They adore the sun, the moon, the stars, and the elements, which. 
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they say, are five. Many trees, animals, and instruments, used in 
various trades ; many infamous men and women — who are known 
to be such—, Kings* Brahmins, Dazaros, Giamparos, though still liv¬ 
ing, are acknowledged as gods. In one word, the gods and pagodas 
who enjoy the greatest esteem and veneration from Cape Comorin to 
beyond the Ganges, are things most abominable, as they were in an¬ 
cient times among the Chananaens, the Amalecites, the Greeks and 
the Romans.” 

So far Padre Cinnami. 

The Annual Letter of 1673, 74 speaks of a recrudescence of 
persecutions. First the messengers who brought the letters from 
Mysore to Goa were searched and made prisoners at the frontier. 
The letters were confiscated and taken to Xirangapatana. 

In 1672 Padre Cinnami held the Feast of Our Lady’s Assump¬ 
tion in the Capital. There was an extraordinary concourse of people. 
But the clouds were gathering. 

A short time before three Cavalrymen and one Dazaro-Guru 
were received into the Church. The conversion of the latter caused 
a great stir. His former friends and associates begged of him to 
return to his previous errors. Then they threatened him with dire 
punishment. One day, as he approached the Royal Palace, they fell 
upon him, tore off his clothes and beat him. But he did not yield. 
Having been defeated in the first battle, the Dazaros plotted to 
have all the Missionaries expelled from Mysore. The chief and 
founder was Father Cinnami, who had now been in the Kingdom 
for more than twenty years. They thought that if they succeeded in 
having him thrown out of the Capital, the whole Mission would 
collapse, and the recent converts would return to their ancient idols. 
They began by offering some three hundred pagodas (which make 
more than 1200 cruzados) to one or two Courtiers, who enjoyed 
great influence with the King. Next they carefully spread the calum¬ 
nies current in Goa against our Priests, and recently confirmed by 
a Hindu hailing from Goa. For instance, we drink so much wine 
at Mass, that for a few hours afterwards wc completely lose our 
senses. And they whispered to the King: “How can you allow 
foreigners to insult our ancient gods, in your very Capital? Don’t 
you see how the temples are deserted ? How the gods are ridiculed ? 
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These foreigners affirm that our priests are no priests at all, but de- 
cievers of the people! Now, if these enormities are allowed in your 
own city, what must it be in the Kingdom at large? How can you 
expect the gods to restore your eyesight, if you are so careless about 
their honour? There will be no health and happiness for you, unless 
these new men are expelled. ” After having all these things dinned 
in his ears day after day, the King, blind in body and soul, ordered 
that the Preachers of the new doctrine should be thrown out of the 
city. 

A Dazaro — head of the City Police — went to Fr. Cinnami and 
said that the General of the Kingdom desired to speak with him. 
The Father, who had got wind of what was brewing, reflected a 
while, and decided to go. Upon reaching the City Gates the head 
of the Police threw the Father out of the City together with his 
disciples, and ordered the guards not to allow them to enter again. 
Since it was rather late, they could not find food or shelter for the 
night. Next morning the Christians put up a little hut, with mats 
and branches. 

After three days our enemies came to know that Fr. Joseph 
Mucciarelli was still residing in our house in the City. The Police 
went to him and ordered him to clear out. Since the Christians 
had assured him that Fr. Cinnami would soon return, he answered 
gently to be patient, and to grant him three day's respite. It w'as 
granted. But in the evening the Police and the Dazaro, who had 
expelled Fr. Cinnami, came again and ordered Fr. Mucciarelli to 
leave the City. The Father said he would not go, unless he was 
assured that that was the King’s or the General's order. The Dazaro 
got wild and threatened the Father he would cut off his nose and 
ears, and he would pluck out his tongue unless he went. And so 
Fr. Mucciarelli joined Fr. Cinnami. 

Next day the Dazaro came to Fr. Cinnami, and ordered him 
to leave the Kingdom together with his God. “ I may go ” replied 
the Father — “But God will remain, doing good to you and to all 
who persecute us. ” He then asked to be allowed to fetch the few 
things he had left at home, in the City. The Dazaro agreed and Fr. 
Cinnami went back. Some things he burned, others he distributed 
to the Christians, and he took the rest with himself. Many were the 
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tears shed by the Christians, who saw the flames consuming vest¬ 
ments and other things. The faithful, who were accompanying the 
Father out of the City were lamenting and saying: “ Is it possible. 
Father, that after so many years you should be compelled to leave 
us alone in this Kingdom? Is this the gratitude they show to you 
after the sound counsels you have given them, and the medicines 
you have so lavishly distributed among them?" 

Finally, both Fr. Cinnami and Fr. Mucciarelli arrived at a 
place, a little distance from Aittavara Pctte , where every Sunday they 
hold a bazar; and there they stopped for the night. 

Next day some Christian soldiers went to Aittavara Pette , 
where, with the help of some Cavalry Captains, they found a little 
house, surrounded by a large garden, where the Fathers could live 
fairly comfortably. The place is about one fourth of a league from 
Xirangapatana. The Fathers are still there, and the Christians can 
come, and do come, to Mass every Sunday. 

7. Dangers everywhere. By the loss of the City Residence, 
the Mission ran the danger of total ruin. Throughout the Kingdom 
our enemies spread the news that we had been expelled from Mysore, 
and conversion work came almost to a standstill. Fr. Correa who 
had been much respected by all, noticed how everybody in his 
district, and especially the Governor, changed their attitude towards 
him. They accused him of possessing much wealth, and of being 
an enemy to Mysore. 

Fr. Duarte d' Almeida , who had about thirty people under in¬ 
struction in Benguluru , saw his work brought to nothing in conse¬ 
quence of this disasters we had suffered in the City. 

Persecution also raised its head in Cancanali , chiefly on the 
part of the Gollaros, who turned their wrath against the new Chris¬ 
tians, and especially against a widow, named Mary, who had been 
instrumental in planting the faith in that place. They threatened to 
outcast, to beat, to kill, her; but all in vain. She stood firm; that, 
however, cannot be said of the other neophytes. Stronger were some 
15 Fazares or Parias, belonging to an Aldca under Canacanali. 
Though harassed in everyway, they did not apostatize. In the Ossur 
District, where was the Residence of Quelamangala , some Gollaros 
had embraced the faith, A certain Malaya Guru , fearing lest the 
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movement should spread, tried blandishments, promises and threats 
in turn, to put a stop to it. Some 40 Catechumens failed. But the 
older Christians refused to listen to him. The Guru went to the 
Viceroy and asked for powers to harass the Christians, and above 
all Fr. Manoel Correa, the Missionary of the District. The Viceroy 
answered that he granted him full powers to hold a disputation 
with the Father, and promised him a good prize, should he come 
out victorious. More than that he would not grant, for, after all the 
Father was teaching everybody to walk in the path of virtue. 

Malaya then tried to make friends with a man related to the 
Gollaros, and through him, to pervert the head of the Caste. He 
succeeded in this; and then began all sorts of troubles, and insults 
and threats against the Christians. They were outcast, and boy¬ 
cotted, but, for two years and more, they overcame all temptations. 
In this they were comforted by the advice and exhortations of a 
fervent widow, named Pangavama , who kept the fire of charity burn¬ 
ing in their hearts, and told them that patience and perseverance 
would finally win. 

A strange thing happened at this time, March 1674. The 
Viceroy of the Ossur Province, who had been told by the General 
of the Kingdom to expel Fr. Manoel Correa , called him to his office. 
He spoke to him about the General's wishes, but then he added 
that, owing to the Father’s great charity, shown especially in dis¬ 
tributing medicines to the poor, he would be kept in the Province. 
In fact he was even ready to give himTsome thirty aldeas to admini¬ 
ster, provided he paid a certain percentage to the treasury, and 
curtailed his missionary activities. The Father, perhaps, feared a 
catch somewhere; at any rate he answered he had not come to 
Mysore to govern the people, but to enlighten and help them. After 
some more talk, strangely intermixed with threats and offers, the 
Viceroy dismissed the Father with great courtesy. 

The next day Fr. Correa received an order forbidding him to 
leave the Fort. He tried to get an audience from the Viceroy ; but 
he failed. Some Brahmins in fact told him that Dazaros and Lingo- 
taros were plotting against him, and trying their best to harm him. 
Then he sent a cobra stone to the Chief Counsellor of the Fort, ask¬ 
ing of him that, if he could not see the Viceroy, he should at least 
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be granted leave to talk with the Counsellor. The Counsellor mana¬ 
ged to induce the Viceroy to see the Father, who was received with 
remarkable kindness. Fr. Correa's charm won over the Viceroy, 
who declared himself most pleased to hear him talk about Religion, 
and told him to come and see him at least once a month. The 
Father, who knew that some people can talk and talk without ever 
coming to some tangible result, excused himself, owing to his pres¬ 
sing occupations, but promised to come and see the Viceroy once 
or twice a year. 

Having gone back to the Fort of Quelamangala , Fr. Correa 
prepared to celebrate Easter, and the Viceroy ordered our enemies 
to come and add to the splendour of the Feast, by playing trumpets 
and drums. 

The writer ends with a note of triumph, and quotes the words 
of the Apostle : Si Dens pro nobis , quis contra nos? ” 

The new Viceroy of Darmapuri granted Guru Nalla Raja leave 
to persecute the Christians, and the storm was so violent, that it 
was a great mercy we were not swept away. Some were taken by 
force and had the marks of Vishnu burned into their flesh with a red 
hot iron. To others Nalla Raja whispered some secret words, which 
so frightened them, that they invoked Vishnu with a loud voice. 
Fr. Simao Martins sent there a trusty Catechist, who succeeded in 
instilling new courage into the poor Neophytes. Strange to say, it 
was through the instrumentality of a Brahmin official that the Father 
succeeded in curbing the activity of Nalla Raja , for he obtained a 
written document wherein the Guru was ordered to leave the 
Christians alone, which he did, at least for a while. 

The Viceroy of Alambari and Pinagra was very much against 
us. But, while he was absent’ Fr. Simao Martins got leave from his 
son—who was governing the district in his stead — to build a church 
in honour of St. Mary Magdalene. No sooner did the Viceroy hear 
about it, than he ordered the Father to pull down the church and 
betake himself elsewhere. The Father went to Pinagra , and met the 
Viceroy near the gate of the Fortress. He spoke to the Viceroy and 
told him he had no money to build a church in another aldea. 
Answered the Viceroy, that the church had to be dismantled. If the 
Father could not build elsewhere, so much the better. 
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Fr. Simao prayed earnestly to St. Mary Magdalene, and then, 
through the good offices of two Christian soldiers, succeeded in 
making the Viceroy change his mind. 

In the same Pinagra District the head of the Caste of the Pallis 
forbade all his subjects to hear the Catechism. A Christian, how¬ 
ever, persuaded his own relations to follow the Sattyaveda , and so, 
exposed himself to many troubles and even to be mercilessly beaten. 
But he found help where he least expected it, for a Brahmin spoke 
in his favour, shamed the Castemen and told them they would do 
better to follow the path of virtue, taught by the Roman Sanniaz. 
More, Linga Raja , Son of the Viceroy, seeing that the head of the 
Pallis was harassing the Christians, threatened him with dire punish¬ 
ment unless he left them alone. And from that day be minded his 
own business. But a new Viceroy brought new troubles. Some 
Christians were expelled from their houses, and even the Father was 
in danger of losing his church and even his little hut. But he finally 
succeeded in obtaining an audience from the Viceroy, to whom he 
offered a fine Chinese picture and a cobra stone. The Viceroy pro¬ 
mised his protection, saw to it that the houses were returned to their 
owners, and later on protected the Christians against the machina¬ 
tions of a Brahmin official. 

Fr. Joseph Mueciarelli , being desirous of serving the Christians 
of the Vaniambari District, and of furthering the conversions there 
and in the neighbouring Kingdom of Cangonti , wanted to build a 
small church. A Catechist obtained a fine site from a Brahmin. But 
then people objected, for the site was cultivated, and the many 
flowers which it produced were offered to the gods. The Brahmin 
then kindly offered another place. But the Dazaros raised such a 
hubbub, that the idea of building a church had to be given up. 

Besides the troubles and persecutions to which the Christians 
were subjected on the part of the Gentiles, they had much to suffer 
also from Apostates, who were not a few. 

In Marandavali a man, moved by the desire to get children, 
rather than to save his soul, turned Christian. After four years, see¬ 
ing that no child was born to him, he apostatized. Then he began 
to calumniate us in everyway, and to persuade the Neophytes to 
follow his example. 
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Profiting little by his malice, he went to the Magistrate and 
tried his best to put him up against the Christians. “Unless you get 
rid of them ”—he said — 4 1, together with my relatives, will leave 
the District.” “ No harm ”— answered the Magistrate—, who was 
glad to rid his Province of a man who caused such disturbances. 
Of course, in spite of sacrifices to gods and goddesses, he never got 
a child. 

8. Other Trials. Having related the various persecutions to 
which the new Mission of Mysore was subjected, the author of the 
Letter, Fr . Antonio Ribeyro , speaks of the sicknesses and trials sent 
by God, which serve to strengthen our confidence in him. 

In the two years that Fr. Cinnami lived in Aittavara Pette , he was 
always sick. Similarly his Catechists and disciples suffered much, 
and two of them died. The people, knowing the place to be unheal¬ 
thy, refused to live with him, and he could get no servants. 

Fr. Manoel Roiz too was sick even to the point of death. And 
he has not recovered yet. 

Fr. Duarte d' Almeida had caught malaria, and was unwell the 
whole year. 

Fr. Manoel Correa too suffered from fever. He recovered some¬ 
what; but had a relapse, and was in danger of death. Then the 
Superiors sent him to the Madura Mission, after he had worked and 
suffered for eight years in Mysore. 

Fr. Alfonso Mendez had been sent to take his place; and the 
Chronicler remarks that much was expected from his zeal and his 
“ aurea condicao ”— or “ golden disposition.” 

In the eight years that Fr. Vicente Duarte laboured in the Mis¬ 
sion, he was practically always ailing. And so the Superiors were 
compelled to recall him to Goa. 

Similarly Fr. Simao Martins , who was almost blind, and who 
had worked incessantly for 17 years, was recalled to Goa. Fr. Joseph 
Mucciarelli was sent to Darmapuri to take his place, and the writer 
of the letter, Fr. Antonio Ribeyro, was assigned to Marandavali. 
Finally Fr. Antonio de Azevedo , of whom much was expected, in the 
four years that he laboured in Mysore, was not well a single day. 
He was recalled to Goa. Before leaving he obtained an Olla or writ¬ 
ten document from the King's Cousin, signed by the General of the 
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Kingdom, wherein it was stated that we were allowed to preach 
anywhere, and build churches and make disciples. And the Viceroys 
and the Governors of the various Provinces were told to protect us 
and defend us from all persecutions. How important this document 
is, all who know something of the Missions will understand. 

The Olla was obtained on the occasion of the sickness of one of 
the King’s children. Fr. Cinnami was called in to administer some 
medicine. Being sick himself, he sent Fr. Do Azevedo , who went, and 
God blessed his mission. Had he not started for Goa, he would have 
obtained also permission for the Fathers to reenter Xirangapatana. 
But God willed otherwise. 

9. Why the Mission did not perish. Though the persecutions 
against the Christians were almost universal, yet the Mission did not 
perish, owing to God’s infinite mercy. Several of those who perse¬ 
cuted us came to a bad end, or suffered losses in goods and honour. 
The King Dev a Raja Orcro became totally blind, and died an un¬ 
timely death. A deluge of rain caused great damage throughout the 
Kingdom. One hundred and sixty tanks burst, and many fields were 
flooded. The royal park was damaged, and part of the City walls col¬ 
lapsed. Not only the Christians, but also the Gentiles attributed 
these disasters to God’s justice, who punished the enemies of His 
Holy Religion. The Captain of the City, who had been so harsh 
against Fr. Cinnami, lost his office, which he had bought for 700 
pagodas, or 2800 cruzados. Another lost about 3000 gold pagodas, 
equivalent to about 12,000 cruzados. 

Yet more than the punishments of our enemies, the fervour and 
devotion of the Christians contributed to save the Mission. On feast 
days they leave their villages, men, women and children, and walk 
three or four days to come to the church, and receive the Sacraments. 
And they do this, even though they lose thereby more than a week’s 
labour, which for them — poor as they are, and living as they do, 
from hand to mouth — is very much indeed. 

In March of this year 1674, some soldiers, seeing they could 
not leave the army and come to celebrate Easter in the Church, 
erected a fine altar, in the open, adorned it with pictures, and flags, 
and flowers and leaves and prayed a long time before it. Many of 
their fellow soldiers were so impressed by their devotion that they 
decided to leave the idols. 
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In Canacanali a man apostatized, and then he did whatever he 
could to induce his son to do the same. But he did not succeed. The 
young man suffered the petty annoyances and endless troubles with 
great constancy, till finally he preferred to leave his earthly, rather 
than his heavenly Father, and came to live near the church, where 
he could serve Our Lord in peace. 

Even children showed their fervour and devotion. A little girl, 
three or four years old, everytime she is invited to eat meat in the 
house of friendly Hindus, goes first to the Father, to ascertain whe¬ 
ther it is a day of abstinence. Another girl, ten years of age lived in 
a pagan family. They never allowed her to come to church. Finally, 
on Easter Sunday, she ran away, and God rewarded her with such 
consolation, that, during Mass she shed abundant tears, to the edifi¬ 
cation of all who saw her, and knew her troubles. 

A Christian left our holy Faith. His wife felt it so much that 
she refused to prepare his food and to live with him. He scolded 
and beat her; all in vain. She was adamant. Finally her life be¬ 
came unbearable, and she decided to leave her husband and live as 
a widow. After a week or so, she became really a widow, for the 
apostate died suddenly in his sin. 

The Annual Letters delighted in relating similar facts of fervour 
and devotion, of patience and perseverance, of faith and childlike 
confidence. The faith, which had been planted in Mysore with such 
zeal and industry, did not wither and die, scorched by the fire of 
persecution. 

Another point the Chroniclers insist on is the immunity which 
the Christians enjoy from the devilries of wizards and magicians, 
which were then — and are even now' — fairly common. 

For instance, in the Residence of Quellamangala , the Gentiles 
who feared some magical trick from their enemies, tried to be 
friendly with the Christians, for they were persuaded that this friend¬ 
ship would protect them. This was the main reason for the con¬ 
version of a Pagan of the fortress of Tenganecottei , who subsequently 
became the father of the Christian Community. The man was furious 
because a cousin of his had become a Christian. He tried to prevent 
him, but in vain. Three times he had recourse to black magic ; but 
he found it useless. This made a great impression on him. How 
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was it that the magic which was infallible on the pagans, lost its 
power against the Christians? He thought a long time about it, and 
finally decided to follow the example of his cousin. He became a 
Christian, and an apostle. By word and by example he brought 
many to Christ's fold. 

Another reason, which contributed much to the preservation of 
the faith in Mysore, was the quality of the Catechists. They were 
not ordinary men but men of authority, of character, courageous, 
strong, and well grounded in the true doctrine. The Fathers took 
special care of them and could trust them, not only to instruct the 
Catechumens, but also to comfort them in time of persecution. 

10. Statistics. Towards the end of his letter Fr. Antonio 
Ribeyro gives some statistics. The Residence of Xirangapattanao 
numbered 360 Christians. The territory cultivated by this Residence 
extended 10 days’ journey to the West, up to the City of Peria- 
pattanao. To the Southeast, at a distance of 2b days was Bassuapura , 
with 200 Christians. This Residence extended to Cuttulupalia and 
Mina, about 2 days’ journey to the South, through very difficult 
roads. To the North of Bassuapura , lb days’ journey from it — very 
hard and difficult indeed — there is Canacanali , with about 400 
Christians. This Mission goes up Northwards to Cattucalu , in the 
Province of Chenapattanao , one day’s journey. Xirangapattanao is 
3 days’ journey to the West of this Residence; and 2 days’ journey 
to the East we find Quelamangala , which numbers 420 Christians. 
The Missionary of Quelamangala works up to the Kingdom of 
Cangonti , which is 3 days’ distant, through mountains, rivers and 
stony roads. One day’s journey to the South-East of this Residence 
there is Darmapuri , with 640 Christians. Darmapuri’s territory 
extends to Vaniambari — which belongs to the Moors, and is 3 days’ 
journey to the Northeast. Sampali , where there are 440 Christians, 
is 2 days’ journey from Maranlavali to the South, and 1£ days’ 
Southeast of Darmapuri. The most distant place, to which must 
attend the Missionary of Sampali is only £ day’s journey. But it is 
not easy, for there is the Cavery in between, which is difficult to 
wade. The district is unhealthy. Finally, from Periapattanao, where 
the Mission begins, to Vaniambari, where it ends, there is a distance 
of 11 days’ journey. The breadth cannot be assigned with any 
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accuracy, for the roads are many, and very difficult. It may be said 
to be about 6 days’ journey, very difficult and heavy. If the Chris¬ 
tians lived all together, one Missionary could attend to them. But 
since they are scattered, seven Fathers are scarcely sufficient. They 
need special care, for they live among Gentiles; they are often per¬ 
secuted ; and when they are sick, they are allured to perform puja 
and other superstitions. Hence the Mission is divided into seven 
Residences, where we work first to keep the Christians we have 
made, and then to convert others. 

The numbers given may seem small, and the progress of the 
Mission not great. But those who have seen it with their own eyes, 
and who have weighed the difficulties will think otherwise. Besides, 
it must be remembered, that “neque qui rigat est aliquid , neque qui 
plantat, sed qui incrementum dal, Deus." Sufficient grace is given 
all; but not all correspond. Though they hear the word of God, 
many do not follow it. The prejudices, the vices, the ignorance of 
these poor people crush it, as the good seed is smothered by the 
thorns. 

11. Obstacles to Conversion. Here Fr. Antonio Ribeyro 
mentions four main causes, which prevent the work of conversion. 
The First are the Brahmins, who thrive on the superstition of the 
people, and who do all in their power to keep them in ignorance 
and error. They tell them to beware of us, for we are wizards, and 
allied with evil powers. The Second are the Dazaros, our chief 
enemies. There is no infamy they do not attribute to us and they 
are masters in spreading suspicion and hatred against us. The Third 
is the Government, which consists entirely of Gentiles, and has 
greater trust in the Pagans than in the Christians. The Fourth arc 
the various Castes which are innumerable. To lose Caste is an awful 
misfortune in these lands. The people are boycotted. Marriages 
become almost impossible. Yet there is no year and no Residence 
without Baptisms; and if the number of Christians is not greater, 
one must not forget, that, owing to the wars, and to the unsettled 
state of the country, often people emigrate, and, though they are 
not lost to the faith, they are lost to the Missionary. 
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1. Death of Fr. Leonardo Cinnami. 


Mission Station at Caneanahali. 

Missionary : Fr. Alfonso Mendes. 

\ Cancanahali: St. Thomas. 
i Cutucalu : St. Michael. 
Baptisms in 1676 : 84. 


Churches at 


3. Darmapuri & Marandaha/i. 

Missionary : r. Joseph Mucciarclli. 

Darmapuri : St. Joseph. 
Marandahali: St. Ignatius. 
Baptisms in one year: 210. 


Churches at 


4. Samhali. 

Missionary : Fr. Anthony Ribeyro. 

Church at Sambali: O. Lady. 

Baptisms : 85 (-{-40) 

n r~ n*- - ( Manoel Barbo 

N. B. Two new Missionaries s 0 . _ 

l Simao Gomez. 

5. Quellamangala. 

Missionary : Fr. Joseph Commune. 

Church at Quellamangala : St. Anthony. 
Baptisms in one year : 69. 

[in 4 years 200] 


6. The War against Madiera. 


7. Xirangapattana. 

Missionary: Fr. Manoel Roiz. 
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Church at Xirangapattanu: Immaculate Conception. 

Baptisms in one year: 120 [20 adults] 

Missionary at Bami- Raja-Pa tt anna : Fr. Barbosa. 

Fr. M. Roiz is transferred to Cancanahali. 

Substations: Cuttacalu & Arubale 

(Nativity of O. Lady). 

8. Fr. Joseph Commune at Quellamangala. 

9. The Marrandavali (Marrandahali) Church. 

Baptisms in 4 years 146 . 

Church & Residence destroyed. 

JO. Sambali. 

New Missionary: Fr. Antonio Paiva. 

[3 of 4 churches destroyed] 

11. Darmapuri. 

New Missionary : Fr. Gomez 
of 4 churches 2 are destroyed. 

1 . Death of Fr. Leonardo Cinnami. On the 27th of February 
1676, 67 years of age, of which he had spent 53 in the Society and 
24 in the Mission, died in the Residence of Our Lady Immaculate 
in Xirangapattanna, the Founder of the Mysore Mission, Fr. 
Leonardo Cinnami. Fr. Manoel Rodrigues, in his letter to the Goan 
Provincial, Fr. Bento Ferreira , regrets he has not the leisure to speak 
at length of this great Missionary, and hopes some one will be found 
to write his life. He speaks of the bright intelligence of the Father; 
in fact he says it was more than a human gift; it was really a gift of 
the Holy Ghost, by which he spoke with such charm, explained 
philosophical or religious truths with such clearness and shed such 
light on the mysteries of our holy Faith, that all who listened were 
convinced, though some — bound by the chains of vice and impurity 
— did not follow the dictates of reason. Not only did he preach by 
word of mouth, but he wrote also; in Italian the Life and Martyr¬ 
dom of Fr. Marcello Mastrilli , and in Canarese ( Lingua Canarica 
Malabarica ) a lengthy Catechism of the principal mysteries of our 
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holy Faith, and a Compendium of the same. Similarly in the same 
language he wrote the Lives of the Saints, and also a Course of 
Apologetics, and a Refutation of the main errors and superstitions 
current in Mysore. 

Great was the capital of virtue which Fr. Cinnami possessed, 
and which he increased everyday by his fidelity to the spiritual 
exercises, common in the Society. He used to say that when he 
had to leave his house in the morning before his customary prayer, 
he felt a kind of shame, as if he was going through the city scantily 
clad. Many were his Patron Saints, and he made every day some 
act of virtue in their honour. Death was never absent from his 
thoughts, and he said Mass every morning as if it was the last day 
of his life. Often he made an act of perfect contrition. In imitation 
of St. Francis Xavier, he renewed his vows everyday. His charity 
towards the poor was marvellous, and so was his love for religious 
poverty. The Chronicler refers another trait of Fr. Cinnami: Every¬ 
day he said Our Lady's Litany in order to obtain the grace never to 
be chosen to govern others. He said he had learnt that from 
Cardinal Bellarmine, who often repeated: “ A Papatu libera me , 
Domine. ” And he practised what he prayed for. Fr. General 
appointed him Rector of the great College of St. Paul; but he 
declined, because, as he said, he preferred a miserable hut in the 
Mission of Mysore to being honoured by his Brethren as their 
Superior. 

He asked of God that for every consolation in this life he 
should send him double pain. And apparently his petition was 
heard. He was very harsh towards his body, and his Confessor had 
to oblige him to sleep on a bed at least when he was sick. With 
regard to his food, he was most sparing, and often he did not eat at 
all. In the Mission he always travelled barefooted, and his disciples 
had at times much difficulty in extracting long and sharp thorns 
from his feet, 

Fr. Cinnami had been praying most earnestly not to die without 
the assistance of a Priest; and God heard his prayer, for not one but 
three Priests were present at his death bed. He had the full use of 
his faculties till the very end. He answered the prayers of the Ritual 
for the administration of the Sacraments for the dying, and for the 
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Indulgence granted at death to the Religious of the Society. It was 
Monday night when he died, and it is piously believed that the Holy 
Souls, for whom he used to say Mass every Monday, and for whom 
he prayed and gave abundant alms, must have interceded for him 
with God, Our Lord. He insisted that a lamp should be kept always 
burning at the altar of the Holy Souls. 

Great was the sorrow which the Christians showed at the death 
of their beloved Father, who had suffered so much in order to guide 
them from the darkness of superstition, to the light of God. Many 
came from distant hamlets, when they heard of his demise, and for 
three days remained crying and praying at the grave. It was W'ith 
difficulty they were persuaded to go back to their houses. So great 
and sincere was their love for that Father who had begotten them 
in Jesus Christ. 

After Fr. Cinnami's death, the City Residence was entrusted to 
the care of Fr. Duarte d'Almeida> “ who has been ailing for nine 
months now 7 , and has not sent further new r s about Xirangapattana.” 

2. Mission Station of Cancanahali. Fr. Alfonso Mendes was 
working at Cancanahali , where the Church was dedicated to St. 
Thomas, the Apostle. In the year 1676 he had 84 Baptisms. He 
relates — among other things of lesser moment — that in the same 
year died at Cancanahali a fine old man, Anandapar by name. 

At cock's crow 7 he used to get up with his whole family, and 
prayed for a Jong time. Then Mass. Should it be delayed, he went 
to work, but no sooner he heard the bell, than he hastened to church, 
where he was so absorbed in God, as not to notice who entered or 
left. His reverence and obedience towards his Guru (the Father ) 
was most remarkable. When some Christians gave trouble, he re¬ 
prehended them; and he used to say that for his Religion he was ready 
to suffer anything; and if the Guru were to tell him to jump into the 
fire, he would do it. It is impossible to relate the numerous acts of 
virtue, and the graces which God bestowed on this fervent Christian. 

When the time to go to his reward was drawing near, he received 
the last Sacraments, and then a few days after he told the Catechist: 
“ How happy I should be if my Guru could stay near me. But he is 
so busy with the Easter Confessions, that you must suffice.” He then 
made arrangements for the settlement of his property, he distributed 
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numerous alms, and gave some details about his burial. The Chris¬ 
tians of his Aldea came near his cot, when the sickness grew very 
dangerous. He told them ever to thank God, who had called them 
through many trials and persecutions to the light of the Gospel. Tn 
their perplexities they should ask the Father’s advice, and follow it, 
for God had called him from distant lands to be their trusty guide. 
Peace and mutual love should be their constant endeavour. He then 
asked for a little food, and feeling faint he took out his Rosary, made 
the sign of the Cross, asked the Catechist to help him to make his 
profession of faith,raised his eyes to heaven and died most peacefully. 

In the Province of Cutucalu the Christians had built a church 
in honour of St. Michael the Archangel. But a Brahmin, who had 
bought the office of Administrator of the District, tried his best to 
get rid both of the church and of the Father. However, St. Michael 
protected his own. It happened that a Muslim captain, who had 
fought very successfully for Mysore, received that Province as a re¬ 
ward. He became so friendly with the Father that he often came to 
see him. He expressed his satisfaction to have a Seneas (Sanyassi) 
in his district; he built his palace near the church, and — needless 
to say — he got rid of the Brahmin, our enemy. 

3. Darmapuri and Marandahali. The Father in charge of 
this district was Joseph Mucciarelli, and the church was dedicated 
to St. Joseph. In one year he had 210 Baptisms. But his district was 
enormous. The light of the Gospel spread from Darmapuri to the 
Kingdom of Tiru-Namaki. It penetrated to the Kingdom of Arani - 
Cottu and also to Benguluru. Thus it influenced Colcondda , Ginja 
and Balabalacam. 

Fr. Mucciarelli endeavoured to build a Residence in the Province 
of Xina Naiquem. He went to pay a visit to the Prince, who received 
him with great courtesy. They spoke at length of Religion. The 
Prince admired our holy Faith, but declared the commandments too 
difficult. He granted the permission to build a church. 

In 1675 the Father paid a visit to Tiru-Namalei, and baptised 
40 Catechumens. Among them there was a woman, Anna by name, 
so good, and zealous that, by her advice and exhortations, many 
more embraced the faith. 
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A chapel was built at Navdambuddi , where some had been bap¬ 
tized because they had seen two women freed from the devil by the 
prayers of the Catechist, Similarly at Catucumuru some asked holy 
Baptism in order to escape the vexations of the devil, whom they 
worshipped. 

In Maramiahali the District Governor, a Brahmin, was deter¬ 
mined to destroy the Christian Community and their little church. 
He had intimated to the Christians to betake themselves elsewhere. 
The poor people were in great distress. The Father comforted them 
as well as he could, and exhorted them to have confidence in Our 
Lady, and in St. Ignatius, the Titular of the church. One day the 
decree was published that the church had to be pulled down. The 
Father, in this last extremity, sought an interview with the Governor, 
and pleaded his poverty, and what a great crime it would be to 
destroy a temple of God, the Creator of heaven and earth. The 
Brahmin said he w'ould help him to build the church elsewhere, pro¬ 
vided the Marandahali chapel was destroyed. But the Missionary 
w'as not taken in, and spoke with such energy and fire that he won 
his cause. The Gentiles were astonished, and affirmed he must have 
been a powerful wizard to have the better of a Brahmin. Fr. Joseph 
Mucciarelli’s success in Tiranamaki was so great that many were 
converted in a short time. An Audc — or Religious Leader—came 
from Tanjaor and organized a persecution against the recent con¬ 
verts. The Father who w'as then working in a different Aldea, sent 
two Catechists to plead the Christian cause with the Governor. But 
they were taken prisoners; and they were told they would not regain 
their freedom unless they worshipped the idols. 

When Fr. Mucciarelli heard of the imprisonment, he left im¬ 
mediately for Tirunamalei; but he together with his servants was put 
in chains. The reason was that the Audc had accused him of being 
a Portuguese, and had told the Governor he could easily get pos¬ 
session of the Father’s money, more than 5,000 cruzados. More, he 
had accused the Father of drinking arrack , of eating cow’s flesh, 
and of being addicted to impure deeds, which modesty forbids us to 
describe. Further, the Father was publicly teaching that the idols 
were devils, or, at least, were stones only. For twenty days Fr. 
Mucciarelli and his companions suffered all the discomforts of 
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prison life, and the uncertainties and fears regarding the future. On 
the 20th day the Father was called before the Captain of the Fort 
and the two Brahmins. Upon being asked whether he was a Portu¬ 
guese, he answered he was not a Portuguese but an Italian. He was 
a follower of Christ’s poverty, whose vocation it was to preach and 
teach the true path of salvation. He then asked one of the Cate¬ 
chists to repeat the ten commandments, which he explained with 
great clearness and fervour, saying that this was the true Law. No¬ 
body could be saved unless he kept it. The judges were satisfied, 
but forbade him to preach in the District. The Father then asked 
whether he could be allowed to answer those who stopped him on 
the road and plied him with questions. They said that for the pre¬ 
sent he should be remanded into custody. Of course, he understood 
that the reason for the second imprisonment was the hope of gett¬ 
ing the cruzados, which the Aude had spoken of to the greedy 
Governor. After a while the Father asked permission for his ser¬ 
vants to go and beg some food from door to door, for they had 
nothing to eat. That was an eye opener for the Governor. He 
understood that if the Father was obliged to beg for his food, he 
could not be very rich. So he dismissed him. He kept, however, a 
few trifles which the Father had. Among other things he took pos¬ 
session of the Breviary, for which he was asking 200 patacas. Fr. 
Mucciarelli left the book to the Governor, and returned to his 
Residence. 

4. Sambali. The church was dedicated to Our Lady, and 
was served by Fr. Antonio Ribeyro. In one year he made 85 Converts, 
against strong opposition. In October 1675 the Viceroy of the pro¬ 
vince was called to Xirangapattana. His son — who on other occa¬ 
sions had favoured us — turned against us. He sent an Ola to the 
Governor of the Fortress, wherein he asked him to expel us from 
Sambali. The Governor, before giving execution to the Ola , sent 
word to the Father about it. The Father hastened to visit the Gover¬ 
nor who advised him to see the Viceroy’s son, who was in Xola- 
pandi. Off went Fr. Ribeyro to Xolapandi, where, not only was he 
refused an audience, but was curtly told to clear out of the District. 
Back returned the Father to Sambali, where the Governor smiled 
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knowingly and told him to go home, and stay there quietly. The 
storm will blow over. And it did. 

Two new Fathers—Manoel Barbosa and Simao Gomez—had 
recently come to the Missions, and were posted to two new Resi¬ 
dences, whose names are not given. Similarly no details are given of 
their labours. It is stated that in one year Fr. Barbosa's converts 
were about 40. 

5. The Church of Quellamangala was dedicated to St. 
Anthony, and the number of Baptisms in one year, 69. The head 
of a caste in the village, who had gained the King's favour in the 
wars, had frightened the Catechumens, and threatened the would- 
be-converts for a long time. Many had ceased to come to church, 
though at home they still worshiped the true God. Others, how¬ 
ever, were more courageous and refused to drink temple water, or 
to eat with pagans with pagan rites, even though they were reviled, 
boycotted and even beaten. 

It happened that the Viceroy’s daughter-in-law—a great wor¬ 
shipper of the Linga — was possessed by the devil. They brought 
her to various temples, and tried on her magical powers. But all in 
vain. The sickness increased. Some one suggested that the Father 
was a great Physician and could cure her. During the night they 
came to him with horses, inviting him to go to the Palace. He did 
go, and found that the woman was in her senses, had no pain; 
only, for the last fortnight, she had been unable to touch food and 
drink even a drop of water. The father-in-law doubted whether it 
was a natural sickness, or caused by the devil. He could hardly 
believe that a Linga Worshipper could be reduced to such an extre¬ 
mity by the devil. The Father was received with great honour. He 
tried both prayers and natural remedies—though we are not told 
which—and behold ! the woman was cured. This contributed not a 
little to abate the persecution in Quellamangala. The Viceroy, how¬ 
ever, was an inquisitive man, and desired that the Father should 
hold disputation in his presence with the most renowned Brahmins 
of the District. For two nights they argued, mainly about Transmi¬ 
gration. The Father wanted to know the foundation on which the 
doctrine was based. But the Brahmins dodged him, and never 
answered his question. He said then: “ Since I cannot get from 
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you the reasons why you hold this opinion, I shall give them my¬ 
self. It is the fact that some are born strong and others weak, some 
arc happy and more are miserable, a few arc rich and many are 
poor, that led you to imagine the theory of Transmigration. For 
you hold that virtue deserves to be rewarded and vice must be 
punished. Now we often see innocent people suffer, and sinners 
prosper. This therefore must be the result of bad or good deeds 
performed in a previous existence.'’ 

The chief among the Brahmins was quite happy to hear the 
usual arguments stated so clearly. In fact he was rather proud, as if 
he himself had spoken, and not the Father. He then said: “You 
will indeed be a great Doctor, if you can answer this argument.” 

The Father proceeded: “ According to you, every creature 
has its origin from Purussonamanu: the Brahmin from his head; 
the Royal Caste of the Xetriros from his flanks; the merchant caste 
of the Veixarous from his thighs; the Sudros from his feet. From 
his eyes comes the sun; from his nostrils, the fire; from lower down, 
the wind: and so on with regards to every creature.” The Brahmins 
agreed, and admired the Father's knowledge. He continued: “The 
differences then, which we notice in this world, and which have 
made you think out the Theory of Transmigration, are there from 
the very first and are not due to any good or bad deed in a pre¬ 
vious life. And should you say that the origin from Purussonamanu 
as described is political and not real, 1 can say the same of the 
doctrine of Transmigration.” 

The Brahmins were taken aback, and, not knowing how to 
answer, tried to pass on to some other matter. But the Father could 
not be fooled so easily, and pinned them to the subject in hand. 
Needless to say no satisfactory answer was given. 

A second point dealt with in the Disputation before the Vice¬ 
roy was the apparent opposition between the first and the fourth 
Commandments. The chief Brahmin was urging : “ If namaskara 
is due to God alone, how can you speak of namaskara to one’s 
parents? One excludes the other.” “It does not’’—answered the 
Father—, for there is “ deivica namaskara ” or honour due to the 
Supreme Being alone and “ Lainqueca namaskara ” or honour due 
to our superiors and parents. One does not exclude — rather it 
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includes and demands the other.” All saw that the Brahmin was 
wrong. But the cunning fellow shot the last arrow. He said that 
really his God was the Viceroy Nanja Raja , who fed him, and gave 
him shelter. Thereupon the Viceroy laughed heartily and the Dis¬ 
putation was over (*) 

6. The War against Madura. The following is taken from a 
letter of Father Antonio Ribeyro to Fr. General Charles de Noyelles, 
which comprises the 4 years from 1679 to 1683. The much tried 
Mysore Mission was destined to experience new and heavier trials. 

The Ruler of Mysore, proud of the conquests of his forefathers, 
desired to extend his dominions. He threatened the Naik of Madura, 
whom he had already deprived of several provinces. Madura sued 
for peace, and offered costly gifts. Mysore accepted the gifts, but 
ordered his armies to press on towards the capital. The city of 
Madura together with various towns of the Fishery Coast, fell to 
Mysore. The Madura armies withdrew to Tiri-sira-palli on the 
Cauvery, and there fortified themselves. The Mysore Commander- 
in-chief, either because he knew that the Fortress was formidable, 
or because he had promised to the King of Madura—swearing before 
an idol — that he would not fight him any more, counselled Mysore 
to be satisfied, and leave Tiri-sira-palli alone. But Brahmin Poli¬ 
ticians were of different opinion, and they managed so well that the 
General (a pity his name is not given!) was compelled to move 
against Tiri-sira-palli. 

Madura sought the alliance of Sambagi , of Tanjour and of 
the Marava Ruler. The Mysore army, which was besieging Tiri- 
sira-palli, was attacked on many sides, and was defeated. Canara— 
who still remembered the defeat he had sustained years before at the 
gates of Xirangapattanam, promised to help Mysore, if Mysore gave 
back the districts they had formerly taken away. The Districts were 
given back; but no help was forthcoming; all seemed lost. The people 
ran away to the mountains. And yet the skilful General succeeded 
in withdrawing the bulk of his army, and in organising a last ditch 
defence. 

(*) This is taken from a Letter of Fr. Manoel Roiz, Superior of the Mysore Mission. 
The Letter was sent to Rome by Fr. Bento Ferreyra, Provincial of Ooa in 1676, 
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Even Golconda moved against Mysore. They robbed, they con¬ 
quered. An army came to the gates of the Capital; but had to with¬ 
draw with heavy losses. Later on 3,000 horsemen came again under 
the pretext of withdrawing some Cavalrymen, which Golconda had 
formerly lent to Mysore. They were engaged near the walls of the 
City, and beaten back. A third invasion was organised by Sambaj. 
They attacked Hossur, which resisted heroically, and compelled the 
Mahrattas to fall back in disorder. 

One may imagine the plight of the new Mission. Six or seven 
Churches were destroyed; others desecrated. The Christians were 
dispersed, and found refuge in the forests and in the mountains. 
Father Ribeyro went with them. Frs Dc Paiva and Commune too, 
ran away with their little flock. Fr. Roiz, caught among the armies, 
had a narrow escape, and finally reached Bassuapura, w'hich enjoyed 
relative calm in the turmoil. 

In the Capital there were three Fathers, of whom two—Frs 
Nopra and Correa—were dangerously ill. The rumours and fears 
grew everyday, and the two sick men were in mortal anguish. Fr. 
Correa improved a little: but it was feared that Fr. Nopra would 
have to leave the Mission. The Father, whose desire was to die on 
the breach, felt it very much, and begged to be kept in Mysore. He 
improved somewhat, and both he and Fr. Correa were sent to 
Bassuapura. 

After a while the Superiors managed to arrange the journey of 
Fr. Nopra to the Kingdom of Canara. There he worked with marvel¬ 
lous zeal among the Christians, who were dispersed, and bereft of 
all spiritual consolation, and after some months he returned to Goa. 

Fr. Correa grew worse, and for ten months he could not work. 
He suffered patiently, and, whenever he could, he spent much of 
his time in learning the language, which he found extremely difficult. 
Finally God had mercy on him. He recovered, and is now working 
in Bassuapura. 

7. Xirangapattana had again opened its gates to the Fathers. 
Both the King and his chief minister were dead, and the new King 
was rather friendly. Fr. Manoel Roiz often went to the Palace, and 
the King heard him with great interest talking about Europe, and 
saw with wonder the numerous cities and kingdoms which the Father 
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showed him on a map. As a mark of appreciation he offered him two 
pieces of taffeta, which in this land are regarded as a great honour. 

One of the King's sons was deaf and the King promised he 
would allow him to become a Christian should he be healed. Often 
the Father spoke of heaven, and showed how different it was from 
Swarga, which these people regard as a place of sensual delights. 
He spoke also of God's Law and of God’s justice. But two things 
prevented God's light from enlightening the King. He was too fond 
of women, and of money. In fact he oppressed his people with 
excessive taxation. 

In four years the number of Baptisms in the City was 120, of 
which 20 of adults. 

Witchery, manifestations of the devil, possessions, frequently 
occur in the Letters of the old Missionaries. And often they remark 
that a Crucifix or some holy water, or even the chance presence of 
a good Christian, rendered the Devil powerless. An example is 
afforded by the heroine Amuruttamma . Some heathens had gone to 
the temple to consult a famous witch. As usual she began to mutter 
her mantras , while she was dancing. But she could not lift the veil 
of the future. Amuruttamma was present, and she made vain all the 
efforts of the witch. 

For seven years and a half Amuruttamma had asked to be 
baptised. She was praying, she knew the Catechism, she often came 
to Church. Yet the Father demurred. The reason was that Amurut- 
tamma's husband and relations were all opposed to her conversion. 
They coaxed and threatened her in turns. But she was steadfast. 
Often she was beaten, and starved. But in vain. After more than 
seven years Amuruttamma was received into the Church. Her joy 
was incredible. The husband seemed resigned. But his father began 
to taunt him. He was good for nothing, for he could not even 
make his wife obey him. Who was the master in the house; he or 
that woman ? He did not know how to use the stick. He was a 
coward. The husband got wild, and vented his anger on Amurut- 
tamma. Everyday she was scolded and beaten. Some advised her 
to leave her husband, and that Jesus and Mary would protect her. 
The Rosary, which she wore round her neck was her sword. 

Luckily the wars, which brought desolation everywhere, 
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brought some peace to Amuruttcimma. For the family had to run 
away, and so they escaped the baneful influence of the wicked 
father-in-law. 

Again and again do the Letters speak of the fervour of the 
Christians: of their eagerness to hear Mass, of their frequenting the 
Sacraments — Communion every month, and, for sometime, even 
every week — of their devotion to Our Lady and to the Passion of 
Christ, of their fasting : and — for some — of their frequent use of 
the discipline and other instruments of penance. At Bami-Raja- 
Pattannci Fr . Barbosa was the shepherd of a little flock, much harass¬ 
ed by the Gentiles. They wanted to destroy the church, and to 
expel the Father. Unfortunately there were some defections. Others 
preferred to leave their little village and go elsewhere, where they 
could profess the faith more freely. Finally a Catechist is allowed 
to reenter the place, and through him many came back to the fold. 

Fr. Manoel Roiz was working at Cancannahally. He had three 
churches. The principal one was dedicated to the Apostle St. 
Thomas. That of Cuttacalu was dedicated to St. Michael, and to 
Our Lady's Nativity that of Harubale. Here too difficulties and 
persecutions, till finally Fr. Roiz succeeded in gaining the esteem 
and favour of the Viceroy, who protected him everyway. 

8. Fr. Joseph Commune — the Superior of the whole Mission 
— was residing at Quellamangalla , where, in four years, he had 
about 200 Baptisms. The Titular of the church — St. Anthony — 
protected the Christians in many ways. When a great drought 
threatened the fields, he sent them rain. When a pest attacked the 
cattle, he drove it away. — No persecutions in this Mission Station, 
though, as Fr. Commune remarked, — life among the Gentiles was 
in itself a persecution. 

A small Raja was suffering from a horrible disease. People 
thought he was possessed by the devil. His imagination was de¬ 
ranged, and he saw awful visions. At times he felt compelled to 
eat his own excreta. The force which over-powered him was irre¬ 
sistible. He had spent large sums of money on doctors and wizards. 
All in vain. Someone suggested he should call in Fr. Commune. 
The Father who knew the vicious life of the man, demurred. Finally, 
being pressed to go, he visited the sick man, spoke to him about 
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God, exhorted him to a better life. He removed the Linga he bore 
on his arm, and substituted a piece of paper, on which he had writ¬ 
ten the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. During the night the Raja 
slept well. Next day the Father exhorted him to get rid of his idols, 
if he really wanted to enjoy the protection of God, the Lord of all. 
He could not prevail, and had to leave him to his sad fate. The 
Residence being on the highway, was exposed to the constant 
attacks of the enemy. Both the house and the main church were 
destroyed. Most of the Christians had abandoned their fields, and 
lived hidden in caves on the mountains. The Father and the Cate¬ 
chists did their best to visit them, to comfort them, to bring them 
the Sacraments. Yet many a child remained unbaptised; many had 
to face death without the comforts of Religion. The times were bad, 
and showed no haste to change for the better. 

9. The Marrandavali church was dedicated to St. Ignatius, 
and was served by Fr. Antonio Ribeyro. From 1679 to 1882 he had 146 
Baptisms. Women in India are said to be very timid and submissive. 
It is not always so, and Christian women often know how to assert 
their rights. In the Mission of Marrandavali a man had promised 
his daughter—13 or 14 years old—to a friend who had already one 
wife. Some time later the girl's father was converted with all his 
family. The Father, before baptising him, had insisted he should 
never give his daughters in marriage to Gentiles. He promised. But 
then the Gentile pressed his claim on the young girl. The father 
tried to put him off. But he could not. The Gentile insisted. The 
girl then said most determinedly that she would never consent to 
marry a pagan. The pagan threatened to have them all outcast. The 
father wavered, and told the girl to yield. She would rather remain 
a virgin till death but she would never be second wife to a pagan. 
“You are my father"—she told the suitor in the forcible language 
of the country; which means “Leave me alone. I can never live with 
you and share your bed." The quarrel dragged on. But the girl was 
adamant. To relieve her family from the constant worries, she pro¬ 
posed to go and live with her god-mother, near the church, where 
she could serve God in peace. They did not allow her. Finally 
the wars, which caused the dispersion of the villages, saved the girl 
from her sad fate. 
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The wars began in March 1682; and then both church and 
Residence in Marrandavali were destroyed. Fr. Ribeyro—helped by 
Fr. Paiva — succeeded in taking the chalices, missals and church 
vestments to the mountains, where he lived in hiding with most of 
his flock. One can imagine their anxiety and misery. After several 
weeks they made their escape to Bassuapura, where they lived on 
undisturbed. 

10. Samballi. Fr. Simao Miz (Martinez ?), who had worked in 
the Mission for more than 20 years, was called to Goa, to rule the 
whole Province. His successor in Samballi was Fr. Antonio Paiva, 
who applied himself with great diligence to learn the language, and 
after four months could hear confessions and preach. 

Many had come from distant aldeas (villages) to celebrate 
Easter in their Church, but when they returned, they found their 
houses destroyed. War had broken out, and had spread desolation 
everywhere. Fr. Paiva, who desired to enjoy some rest after the Easter 
exertion had to run away. He found Fr. Ribeyro in a forest, where 
he had sought refuge. After a while they set out for Conur, but they 
had again to seek salvation in flight. The country was overrun by 
the soldiery, who robbed and destroyed everything. A strange fact 
is related of the church in Conur. The soldiers of Samballi wanted 
to destroy it. But the Pagans themselves frightened them, and told 
them not to touch it, for the God of the Christians was a powerful 
God, and would punish them. Of the 4 churches belonging to the 
Mission, it was the only one which was not destroyed. 

11. Darmapuri was under the care of Fr. Gomez. Of the 4 
churches under Darmapuri the two in the Kingdom of Mysore were 
destroyed. The other two were in the Principality of a Raja, who 
had shown himself generally favourable to the Missionaries. But 
now a soldier began to spread calumnies against us. The Raja blind¬ 
ed by prejudice, believed him, and forbade both Missionaries and 
Catechists from entering his dominions. Some of the Catechumens 
fell away. Most of the Christians, however, remained steadfast. The 
number of Baptisms especially towards the East — was good; and 
the prospects very fair. But the wars brought desolation everywhere. 
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GLEANINGS 

[ 1684 — 1712 ] 

CONTENTS 

1. At Xirangapattanam a new church in honour of Our 

Lady's Assumption — Christians probably 400. 

2. Sattiamangalam. 

Missionary: Fr. A. Ribeyro. 

Christians: 4000. 

Baptisms in 1685: 400. 

3. Bassuapuram. 

Missionary: Fr. Manoel Rodriguez. 

Christians: 670 . 

Conversions in 1685: 58. 

4. Canevacari. 

Missionary: Fr. Paiva. 

Seven Mission Stations. 

Christians: 6J00. 

Converts (in one year): 570. 

Canagappanu. 

Missionary: Fr. Lucas de Menezes. 

Church (new): St. Francis Xavier. 

Cancanalam. 

Missionary: Fr. Michael Correa. 

Christians: 2000. 

Two other Missionaries: 

Anthony Madeira. 

Alvaro Rodrigues. 

5. The Letter for the years 1687 — 1690. 

The Little Hospital. 
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Number of Baptisms in the whole mission in three 
years: 2800. 

600 Apostates are reconciled. 

6. The Gollaros. 

Fathers imprisoned and exiled. 

Frs. J. Henriques and Vincenzo Povolo are released . 

7. Cacavery. 

Missionaries: 

Fr. M. De Souza (Cacavery) 

Fr. Paiva (Xingapatty) 

Baptisms in the whole Mission: 

1690 — 93: 2600. 

1696: 1500. 

New Missionaries: 

The veteran Fr. A. Rodriguez returns. 
Fr. Manoel Luis. 


8. Imprisoned again. 

Frs. Paiva , E. D'Souza, J. Rodriguez, L. Menezes 
are imprisoned at Sattiamangalam. 

Fr. Henriquez pleads for them , but is jailed ; So are 
Fr. Alvcllos and Fr. Giacinto Serra. 

A heroine. 

They are released. 

Fr. Alvcllos returns to Arubale. 

Fr. Povolo to Cuttuculu. 

Frs. Henriquez & Bothelo to Hassan (300 Christians) 
Fr. E. D'Souza to Cacavery (3000 Christians) 

Fr. L. Menezes to Ellamangalam (7 churches and 
2000 Christians) 

Fr. J. Rodrigues to Canevacari (5 churches & 1700 
Christians) 

Fr. A. Paiva to Carumattampatty (4000 Christians) 


9. Serenity (1700) 

Anacalu: 900 Christians . 
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Sattiamangalam: 2983 Christians. 

9 churches: Baptisms 290. 

Missionary: Fr. Lucas Menezes . 

Haruhale: 400 Christians. 

Missionary: Fr. Miguel de Aladez (?) 

Assana: 190 Christians. 

Missionary: Joao Rodrigues. 

Cacavery (Xingapatty) : 4800 Christians. 

10. Small Events (1706— 1710) 

Ellamangalo and Xingampatty. 

Missionary: Fr. Francis dos Keys. 

Baptisms in one year: 224 adults , 331 infants. 

Darmapuri and Cacavery. 

Missionary: Fr. Joao Rodriguez. 

Baptisms in one year: 261 adults , 100 infants. 

Arasinaquere. 

Missionary: Fr. Platey. 

Confessions in one year: 1481. 

Mosque & Assona. 

Harubale. 

880 Confessions in one year. 
Carumattampatty. 

Missionary: Fr. M. Carvalho. 

16747 Confessions in one year. 

51 Apostates reclaimed. 

Baptisms: 579 adults , 611 infants. 


1. The Annual Letter of 1686 was written by Fr. Simon De 
Carvalho. The photo which we possess is difficult to decipher. The 
letter is written in Italian. It says that the number of Missionaries 
was only eight: while the Christians after the addition of two new 
Residences were about 30,000. Xirangapattanam alone numbered 
more than 4,000 (?). A very rich Courtier had become a Christian. 
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But he was rather ashamed of the shabby church, which represented 
Christianity in the Capital. So he built a magnificent temple in 
honour of the Assumption of Our Lady . Every morning he used to 
spend about 2 hours near the river — in a lonely place — in contem¬ 
plation and vocal prayer. He himself wove a garland of flowers 
every day, with which he crowned the image of Our Lady. 

The King favoured the Christians, and more so the Prince — a 
nephew to the King, who would probably succeed him, for his son 
was incapable of ruling. A man belonging to the Caste of the 
Gollaros — one of the most influential Castes in the Kingdom — was 
converted: and so was the wife of another very rich Gollaro. The 
Leaders of the Caste swore vengeance; succeeded in getting the two 
men arrested and deprived of all their honours and wealth. For 
two months they were in prison: till finally Our Blessed Lord showed 
His mercy, and they w'ere restored to their former positions. 

Greater, however, was the vexation which the Christians had 
to endure from the Dazaros . Often they broke into their houses, 
and robbed them, and beat them, and insulted them in everyway. 
Finally the Father succeeded in obtaining a Finnan , wherein all 
those who persecuted the Christians were threatened with imprison¬ 
ment for life. 

The Christians, however, as well as all the Mysoreans, were 
harassed in other ways; for, ow ; ing to the disastrous wars, not only 
had they lost their houses, their cattle, their churches (before the 
wars they had about 20), but also they were subjected to the most 
heavy taxation. 

2. Sattiamangalam. Fr. Antonio Ribeyro, a man of great 
virtue and zeal had been working at Sattiamangalam for 14 years. 
The Christians numbered about 4,000, and were most fervent. The 
Baptisms the previous year (i. e. 1685) had been 400, and not a 
single Christian from Sattiamangalam had been known to apostatize. 

The writer of the Letter relates some wonders worked by the 
Sign of the Cross. 

A woman, bitten by a cobra, was healed by making upon the 
wound the Sign of the Cross. Similarly another woman, suffering 
from a gangrenous sore, was miraculously cured, 
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The remarkable conversion of seven Brahmins is given but a 
few lines in the Letter. They had come to Fr. Ribeyro of their own 
accord, convinced that the truth was found in our Holy Religion. 
They had to sustain persecution from their friends and relations. 
Though outcast and subjected to every indignity they remained 
steadfast and fervent in the faith. 

3. At Bassuapuram was working Fr. Manoel Rodrigues. 
Though the Mission had been in existence for over 23 years, the 
number of Christians was only 670. In 1685 the number of conver¬ 
sions was 58. The reason why the success was small is said to be 
the nature of the people: ignorant, superstitious and immersed in 
all kinds of sensuality. 

4. Canevacari was on the frontier. Fr. Paiva had under 
himself 7 Mission Stations, with 6,100 Christians. In one year the 
converts had risen to 570, and hopes were high. 

The Father on one occasion w'as out visiting his flock. He was 
taking rest under a tree, when some Brahmins came to him, eager to 
hold disputation with him. They asked him : “ Is it a crime to marry 
one’s sister?” — “In ordinary circumstances. Yes” he answered. 
“But then” — they insisted — “Would not God have done better 
to create various families from the beginning, so that marriage of 
brothers and sisters would be avoided ? ” “ Well ” — he replied “We 
were not there to give Him advice; and no doubt what He did was 
the best. Besides, do you not honour a Goddess, though she married 
three of her children in order that the w'orld might not die out”? 

The Brahmins w'ere satisfied. Next they put him on the question 
of heretics. “ If the path of salvation is one, how is it that God allows 
heresies?” 

“It is because He wants free worship, and not slavish adora¬ 
tion ”, he said. But his charm was so great, and his knowledge of 
the language so perfect, that seven of the Brahmins desired to be 
his disciples. He embraced them, as if they were his children; he 
brought them to his house, and, after a w'hile he had the happiness 
to baptise them. 

Canagappanu was under the care of the meek and prudent Fr. 
Lucas de Menezes. They had built a new church in honour of St. 
Francis Xavier, and many were the graces granted by the Saint. 
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Remarkable the cure of a young woman, afflicted by a tremen¬ 
dous hunger. It is stated that she vomited two snakes, which devour¬ 
ed whatever she ate. Needless to say that these cures helped on the 
work of conversion. Only that the war scattered the populations 
far and wide. 

The Cancanalam people are described as good and amiable. The 
Mission numbered about 2,000 Christians, under the guidance of 
Fr. Michael Correa. They had to suffer much from the Pagans, but 
they remained steadfast. One man was buffeted 100 times in the face. 
But Christ consoled him, and, like another St. Lawrence, he joked 
with his tormentors. The chief of the persecutors, however, soon met 
his death, killed by a brigand. 

Fr. Correa relates the curious conversion of a woman, who was 
persuaded to turn Christian by no other preacher than the Devil. The 
letter ends by regretting that no news had been received from Frs. 
Antonio Madeira and Alvaro Rodrigues. It does not state where 
they were labouring. 

5. The Letter for the years 1687-90 is dated January 1691, 
Goa, and was written by Fr. Dominic Pereira. He was evidently a 
Latin Scholar, but his letter is somewhat jejune. He seemed to be 
more concerned with the Latin than with the events. One misses the 
freshness and the personal touch of Fr. Cinnami’s Reports. 

Of 7 Residences, 3 only remain. The others have been destroyed 
in the wars. There are only 7 Fathers in the Mission. 

These are very sad days for Mysore. Her enemies have defeated 
her. She has lost vast Provinces ; her towns have been razed to the 
ground ; her fortresses dismantled. 

The King is compared to Nero; sensual, greedy, a coward. 
Everything was taxed—the fields, the cattle, the produce. Even poor 
women, who lacked the clothes to cover their breasts, were fined; till 
one — braver than the rest—, paid the tax and then put an end to 
her life. This caused a commotion, and the iniquitous tax was taken 
away. Even the sky was cruel. Terrible rains, followed by floods. 
Then drought, followed by famine. People lived on roots, and snakes 
and lizards. The Chronicler asserts that some unfortunate mothers 
devoured their own children, 
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The Visitator — Fr. Emmanuel Rodrigues * —after having work¬ 
ed 20 years in the Mission was offered some rest in Goa. He left 
Mysore, but he could not stay long in the Capital. He asked and 
obtained to go as a Missionary to China. 

We must, however, describe a little more in detail the circum¬ 
stances under which the Father left the Mission. 

The misery which afflicted the people of Mysore moved the Mis¬ 
sionaries to do what they could to alleviate it. Fr. Visitor opened a 
little Hospital, where, helped by Fr. Francis Rodrigues , poor sick 
people were received and cared for. A rich man was so surprised by 
this great charity, that he wanted to investigate matters more closely. 
He dressed like a poor man and sought shelter in the Mission house. 
He carefully observed the life of the Fathers. They accepted the alms 
which were offered but distributed them all among the poor. The 
Gentile compared this way of acting with that of his own Priests, 
and was convinced that the Religion of the Fathers W'as from God. 
He determined to receive Baptism, and though he had to leave his 
Caste, his people, and even his wife, he carried out his resolutions. 

Similarly the head of an important family was so impressed by 
the goodness of the Missionaries—and especially of Fr. Paiva —that 
he abandoned everything to follow Christ. The Caste people were 
dissatisfied, and asked to hold a disputation on the tenets of the two 
Religions. Fr. Paiva accepted, but the hero of the battle was a Cate¬ 
chist, whose name unfortunately is not given. The disputation lasted 
for some time, and, at the end of it, 100 asked to hear the Catechism. 
Soon they were added to the 2,800 people, who were baptised in 
three years in the whole Mission. Besides this, 600 Apostates were 
reconciled with the Church. 

6. The Gollaros were one of the most powerful Castes of 
Mysore. The King’s Guards w'ere Gollaros; Gollaros the Officials 
of the Exchequer; Gollaros most of the King’s advisers. And they 
were dead against us. Little by little they succeeded in prejudicing 
the King against the Missionaries. We blasphemed their gods, des¬ 
pised their temples, undermined their ancient customs. This cut no 
ice. But the King's main passion was avarice. And the Gollaros 
talked of our great wealth. “Look at their fine churches”—they 

* Elsewhere he is called E. Roiz. 
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said—; “See how generous they are towards the poor. It is true they 
get some subsidies from Goa; but that does not explain everything. 
A search should be made; and we are sure to find heaps of gold in 
their houses. Perhaps even the philospher’s stone which turns the 
base metals into gold”. The King listened eagerly, but hesitated. 
“Remember”—continued the Gollaros—“that Portugual is strong. 
To be sure these pseudo-Sannyasis are political agents. Take care 
lest they should harm the State.” 

Finally the Decree of Expulsion was obtained. Fr . Commune 
was absent from Xirangapattana, for he had gone to Adony. The 
Gollaros go to the house, desecrate the church, insult the Fathers. 
Those present were the Visitor and Fr. Michael Correa, both sick, 
and Fr. Francis Rodrigues . The Gollaros insist that the Fathers 
must leave. Meanwhile Fr. Commune returns. He pleads that since, 
up to a short time before, the King had favoured them, it was un¬ 
worthy of him to expel them now, for no rime or reason. He obtained 
some delay. But if they could remain in the Kingdom, they were 
forbidden to preach. The delay however was very short. After a few 
days Fr. Visitor and Fr. Correa had to leave. They travelled as well 
as they could. But the hardships were so great that Fr. Correa died. 
Fr. Visitor reached Goa. Frs. Lucas Menezes and Alvaro Rodrigues 
were in Xambally. They w ere imprisoned. The church was robbed. 
A beautiful picture of Our Lady cut to pieces. But Fr. Lucas suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping to the mountains, where he lived hidden for many 
months. Fr. Rodrigues was accompanied by the soldiers to the fron¬ 
tier. 

One evening a few travellers asked the Missionary of Sattia - 
mangalam — Fr. Simon Gomez —for shelter. He noticed they carried 
arms. He insisted on their leaving their arms under a tree, and gave 
them shelter. During the night they broke into the church, and 
robbed it. They imprisoned the Father and took away all his pos¬ 
sessions. After a while he too ran away, and hid in a forest. Fr. 
Madeira , who was helping Fr. Paiva in Cancanahaly , was beaten, 
imprisoned, and then exiled. 

Altogether 7 Fathers were exiled. Three, namely Frs . Gomes , 
Menezes and Alvaro Rodrigues succeeded in returning. Frs. Com¬ 
mune, Henriquez and Emmanuel de Souza recrossed the frontier. 
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and, hiding during the day, visited the Christians at night, and com¬ 
forted them. Three Fathers were lost to the Mission for good; 
Several churches were destroyed, and the residences stripped of 
everything. 

After a while the storm abated and normal conditions were 
again coming back. But then a Gollaro asked a Christian Gollaro's 
daughter in marriage. He was refused. Hence new troubles and per¬ 
secutions. The powerful Caste obtained a decree of exile against the 
Fathers. Fr. John Henriquez , who was working in the Capital, haste¬ 
ned to advise his brethren of the impending storm. But too late. 
All, except one, were imprisoned. 

A few months before an Italian, Fr. Vincenzo Povolo , had been 
sent to Harrubale. Fr. Henriquez knew that the Father could not 
speak the language, and went there on foot, braving dangers and 
fatigues, to comfort him. He came too late. Fr. Povolo was being 
brought to Xirangapattanam by the soldiers. Fr. Henriquez hastened 
back and met the party half a league from the City. He insisted on 
being arrested, and both were thrown into a dungeon. After a few 
days they were exhausted and feverish. Then, in the midst of a great 
crowd, they were both taken through the main thoroughfare to the 
Royal Palace. The King happened to be in good humour, and he 
invited the Fathers to sit near him, a thing which is done only with 
four or five personages in the Kingdom. They spoke of various 
things, and then he asked them whether they could sing. Fr. 
Henriquez answered boldly that he could. He sang first, and then 
followed Fr. Povolo. The King was so pleased, that, against the 
universal expectation, he sent them back free to their house. Only 
they were advised not to appear much in public. 

The aged Visitor, Fr. A. Ribeyro, the Superior, Fr. Lucas de 
Mcnezes and Fr. A. de Paiva were arrested together, by 40 soldiers. 
The Christians, who were crying and lamenting were mercilessly 
beaten. For 19 days they were kept in custody in a temple, and Fr. 
Joseph de Aranjo (the writer of the Letter) describes in detail how 
every sense, (the eyes, the ears, the smell, the taste, and the touch) 
was tormented. Then they started for the Capital. The journey 
lasted eight days. They were taken to the King, and the farce of 
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the singing—followed by liberation—was repeated. We are not told 
who did the singing. 

A Gollaro, however, suggested the King — who was preparing 
to give back to the Fathers what they had been robbed of—to keep 
the Kanarese Christian books and read them, for, to be sure — he 
said — we shall discover there the secrets of making gold. The King 
read the books, and flew into a rage, for he found idolatry con¬ 
demned therein. The storm was threatening again when Fr. Henriquez 
went in haste to Goa, obtained some substantial gifts from the 
Viceroy, and brought them back to the Mysore Ruler, who was 
much pleased, and definitely allowed the Fathers to leave the Capi¬ 
tal and return to their Missions. 

7. Cacavery (*) Fr. Araujo's Letter covers the years 1690 — 
1693. After the persecutions moved by the Central Government, 
he relates the troubles of Fr. Manoel dc Souza at Cacavery. The 
District Ruler was a Muslim, who did his best to prevent the erec¬ 
tion of the church. If the church was built the idols would be 
compelled to leave the country, the springs would dry up, no rain 
would fall, the crops would be ruined. The matter went so far that 
the Muslim threatened to expel the Father from the district. But a 
timely rain, which Our Lady granted to the prayers of the Chris¬ 
tians in the midst of a prolonged drought, broke down all difficulties, 
and the church was built. A small Raja had closed down two 
churches. The Pagans were jubilant. One day a disputation was 
arranged between two Catechists and numerous Gurus. The Cate¬ 
chists were declared victorious, and the Raja agreed to reopen the 
churches. 

Fr. Aranjo relates numerous examples of steadfast perseverance 
of the new Christians. Remarkable was that case of a poor woman, 
who had been accused of practising witchcraft; according to the 
custom of the country she was challenged to hold in her hands a 
red-hot iron. She kept it for a long time and—as the Father writes 
—she even played with it, as if it was a freshly cut flower. 

Two days’ journey to the West of Cacavery is Xinganpatti. 
Fr. A . de Paiva was working there. Once he was challenged by a 

( *) In the Letter it is written Caveri. 
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Dazaro: either to throw himself, bound hands and feet, into a river, 
or under the feet of an elephant, or to pass a night in a brothel. 
The Father answered that the truth of a Religion should not be 
made to depend on such feats, which would, as it were, force God’s 
hands. God must be adored, not tempted. The crowd, however, 
sided with the Dazaro, who interpreted as cowardice the Father’s 
prudence. But God Almighty intervened in His own way. The 
Police had been trying for a long time to get hold of the Dazaro, 
who was guilty of serious misdeeds. They caught him in the midst 
of his triumph; and he who boasted of being able to escape death 
by drowning, could not break the chains of the Police, nor the bars 
of his prison. 

In the three years, from 1690 to 1693, the number of Baptisms 
was 2600, and another 1500 in the year 1696. 

In the midst of so many difficulties the Mysore Mission was 
progressing. But the labourers were few. Fr. de Paiva’s health 
broke down and he was recalled to Goa. He insisted with the Pro¬ 
vincial, that more men should be sent; but, of nine who offered 
themselves, only two were chosen, Fathers Alvaro Rodrigues and 
Manoel Luis. 

The veteran Fr. Alvaro Rodrigues—who had come to Goa to 
recoup his health, was thus able to return to his field of labours and 
sufferings. 

8. Imprisoned again — Near Sattiamangalam a Brahmin was 
much perturbed by the success of the Roman Sannyasis. He wrote 
to a friend at Court, and insisted in a special manner on the loss 
incurred by the Exchequer, owing to the conversions to Christianity. 
All Hindus used to pay a fanam every year to the temple. It was 
only a small coin, but numbers multiplied the fanams into thou¬ 
sands of Rupees. One third of the money went to the maintenance 
of the Temple, one third to the Priests, and one third to the King. 
The prospective losses put the King on the alert, and finally a decree 
was issued against the Christians and the Fathers who were working 
in the Tamil part of the Mission. 

Besides the Catechists, four Fathers were arrested, namely Fr. 
A. Paiva , (the writer of the Annual Letter — Nov. 1699), Fr. 
Emmanuel de Souza , Fr. John Rodrigues and Fr. Lucas Menezes. 
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Since the warrant of arrest gave as reason justifying the deed their 
Missionary activity, they were greatly comforted. At first they were 
taken to a temple, and then to a fortress. The Catechists were beaten 
in order to induce them to betray the hidden treasures of the Fathers. 
The Fathers were searched, and they would have been stripped naked, 
but for their tears and supplications. 

The Viceroy’s wife and some others felt compassion for them, 
and sent them about 4 scucli, wherewith to buy some food. 

Meanwhile Fr. Henriquez in Xirirangapattana heard of the 
arrests, and obtained that the prisoners should be brought to the 
Capital. But he himself was accused and put in jail. 

A short time before a Hindu Sannyassi had been condemned 
for having deceived many women. Those who were afflicted with 
barrenness used to go to him. He promised they would get children, 
if they paid some money and did what he asked them to do. His 
iniquity was finally discovered, and he was punished most severely. 
Now Fr. Henriquez was accused of similar crimes, and several 
Christians were imprisoned with him. One day someone brought 
tobacco and betel-leaves into the Father’s cell. “How can you smoke 
and chew betel” —they asked him —“You who profess to be a 
Sannyassi?” “But I do not and never did” answered the Father. 
Another accusation was that he made conversions by magical arts. 
“Why don’t I convert you?” was the reply. 

The Gollaros (one of the most powerful Castes) insisted on 
getting a list of the Christians belonging to their own Caste. They 
got one; but suspected it was incomplete. They stuck a sharp 
bamboo into the ground, and threatened to impale on it both Cate¬ 
chists and the Christians, unless they gave out all the names. 

Meanwhile Fr. Henriquez continued in prison, always watched 
and worried, and practically fasting. 

Later on Fr. Micheal Ahellos was also imprisoned. At first he 
was put in a different cell, and good Fr. Henriquez, to show his 
sympathy sent him half a pumpkin for dinner. After some days they 
were put together. The great majority of Christians bore their trials 
well. Only a few gave way. This happened at Arasinacarey and 
Cuttucathuna. 
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Fr. Henriqucz's Catechist was taken before the King, who asked 
him what kind of Sannyassi was this man, who was smoking and 
drinking. The Catechist answered that this was a calumny; Fr. 
Henriqucz was a very good man, addicted to prayer and penance. 
“But he speaks with women, and even wants to know their secret 
sins!” “Here the Catechist endeavoured to explain the practice of 
Confession. “Do you take me for a fool”? answered the King, and 
threatened to make him sit on the bamboo, and press him down, 
till the bamboo came through the mouth. But then he was satisfied 
with ordering him to be severely beaten. After a while he was all 
covered with blood, and could not speak a word. 

The King’s brother said, “It is useless to beat this man. He is 
too strong. We shall get nothing out of him. Try the woman.” 
They got hold of a very beautiful young woman, and told her, that 
since the Catechist had betrayed the Father, it was useless to hide 
anything. 

“But there is nothing to hide” — said the girl — “The Father 
has done good to everybody. He teaches us to walk on the path of 
virtue.” “Ah so: beat her on the shins”. They did so. She cried; 
but continued to say that the Father was good. Then they twisted 
her fingers and arms. She suffered excruciating torments, but God 
gave her strength and courage. 

A Pagan admired the young heroine so much, that he praised 
her in a loud voice. She heard him and exhorted him to become a 
Christian, and encouraged the other Christians to be brave and to 
trust in God. The Pagans brought food to the Christians, which 
had been offered to the idols. Many preferred to starve rather than 
touch it. 

One of the King’s sons was dumb. Someone told him to have 
recourse to Fr. Henriquez , who was a great magician. “I know 
nothing about magic” —said the Father—, “but I shall pray for 
your son that God may heal him, and for you that God may 
enlighten you.” The Brahmins, fearing that the Father should regain 
influence with the King, persuaded him to give them 30 scudi every¬ 
day for 48 days. They would surely cure the boy. The poor Raja 
was so blind that he agreed. Of course, the boy was never cured. 
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Meanwhile the heroic Catechist was exiled, and Frs. Henriquez 
and Ahellos were set free, on condition that they did not preach. 

The Dazaros —who, after the Gollaros, were our greatest 
enemies — accused them of preaching. They were imprisoned again, 
together with Fr. Glacinto Serra . They were led to the King, and 
insulted by the soldiers and the crowd. But a nobleman spoke well 
of them. The King was in good humour, and after speaking kindly 
with them, offered them a basket full of mangoes. Then — after 13 
months — he ordered their release. A Brahmin Secretary, however, 
managed to delay the execution of the orders, till a Viceroy in¬ 
tervened, and all were set free. 

Of the Canarese speaking Fathers, who had been imprisoned, 
Fr. Ahellos returned to Ilarrubale. Since Fr. Henriquez was away, 
he attended also to the Christians in the Capital. 

Fr. Povolo worked at Analathana and Cuttuculu. He was helped 
by Fr. Giaclnto Serra. Fr. Henriquez and Fr. Bothelo had gone to 
the recently opened Mission of Assana and Belior. ( Hassan and 
Belur.) 

Here there were about 300 Catechumens and baptised Chris¬ 
tians. The number of Christians elsewhere is not given. 

The Tamil speaking Fathers could go back to their Stations. 

Father Emmanuel De Souza went to Cacavery and Xingam- 
pattey, where there were about 3,000 Christians. 

Fr. Lucas Menezes ministered to 7 churches and 2,000 Chri¬ 
stians. His Residence was Ellamangalam (Sattiamangalam.) 

Five churches and 1,700 Christians were under the care of Fr. 
John Rodriguez at Caravacari. 

Fr. Antonio Paha (the writer of the Letter, 1699) had seven 
churches and about 4,000 Christians at Carmattampatty. 

9. Serenity. Fr. Manoel de Souza in his letter of October 
1700 relates how, while in prison, he had made a vow to celebrate 
a grand feast in honour of Our Lady, if he was released. The 
Decree of Liberation was despatched on the Feast of St. Ignatius, 
and he invited his Christians to thank Our Lady on the Solemnity 
of the Assumption. They came in such numbers that he was over¬ 
whelmed by the work. In a few days he heard more than 3,000 
Confessions. 
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For the first time mention is made of the Mission of Anacalu 
with 900 Christians. Evidently it must have been started some years 
before. 

Fr. Lucas Menezes was an old man now. He worked in Sattia- 
mangalam where he had 290 Baptisms. The number of churches 
visited by him was 9. The number of Christians had risen to 2983. 

Harubalc numbered only 400 Christians, attended to by Fr. 
Miguel de Aladez (?) In Assana (a new mission) there were 190 
Christians cared for by Fr. Joao Rodriguez. Cacavery and Xinga- 
patty counted together 4,800 Christians. 

The Letter speaks of the ordinary life in the Mission Stations; 
of the fervour of the Christians; of the incessant labours of the 
Fathers. Naturally we cannot relate all the graces reported in the 
letter. A good woman is granted a child by the intercession of St. 
Ignatius, a village is freed from the vexation of the Devil, and so on. 

Remarkable is the case of a young girl, whose father was a 
Hindu, and who used to accompany her relations to the Christian 
church. She loved the singing, the devotion, the beautiful pictures, 
the kindness of the Missionary. She desired to be baptised. Fr. 
Manoel De Souza examined her, and found she knefr the prayers 
and the Catechism to perfection. He told her he would baptise her 
if she could obtain her father’s permission. The man was painfully 
surprised to hear the request. But he thought a few strokes with the 
rod would cure the fancy of the young girl. It was not so. He got 
angry: he threatened her, he tried to reason with her. But all in 
vain. Finally he thought of marrying her to a respectable young 
man. She asserted: “ You may do what you like with me, but I 
shall be a Christian. If you kill me, I shall be baptized in my own 
blood. Remember that I must obey God rather than man.” They 
deprived her of all her jewels; but they could not take away her 
Rosary. The father was fighting between love and anger. Finally 
love prevailed. He himself brought her to the church, where she 
was baptised. Later on she married. But we do not know whether 
she succeeded in bringing her husband to the church. 

Life in the villages was quiet. Occasionally there was a distur¬ 
bance. Sometimes a quarrel between Christians and Pagans. But, 
on the whole calm prevailed. 
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Once a soldier — who most of the time was absent from home 
— suspected his wife. She protested she was innocent. But he would 
not believe her. Malicious neighbours fanned the lire. He boiled 
some vinegar and insisted she should put her hand into it. She raised 
her eyes to heaven, and plunged, not only the hand, but the whole 
arm into the boiling liquid. The chronicler remarks that she with¬ 
drew the arm as fresh as if she had dipped it in the water of a run¬ 
ning brook. 

The letter speaks at length of a certain Captain Pearl— Perole —, 
a pearl indeed, both in name and worth. Owing to his valour, the 
Raja had a great regard for him. But naturally many envied him, 
and were ready to do him harm. He was a fervent Christian. 

Now it happened that his greatest enemy's son was possessed 
by the devil. The Hindus knew the power of the Christians over the 
common enemy, and so the poor boy's father decided to have re¬ 
course to Perole in his anguish. Perole came and prayed over the 
boy. The father promised to make great festivities in honour of the 
“God of the Christians/ 1 and even to build a church, should the boy 
be liberated. When Perole left the room the devil grew bold again. 

This happened near Pinagru; and ail were talking about it. 
Some, however, suspected Perole of playing the magician. He did 
not mind, but advised the father to let the boy be baptised. They 
did so ; and then, instead of getting better the boy died. One can 
imagine the disappointment, the grief, the anger, of the bereaved. 

Perole, a Catechist and other Christians were put in irons. Seve¬ 
ral Christian houses were robbed. They stole the ornaments of the 
church, and the Fathers 1 possessions and medicines. The matter 
went to the King, who understood that some Portuguese wizards 
had done harm to his people. Perole and his companions were tak¬ 
en to Assanor , and from Assanor to the Court. Some were tempting 
them to give up Christianity. But they were staunch ; Perole above 
the others. One night he was comforted by a dream, when he saw 
Our Lady, who promised her protection. 

They were taken before the King, and the first question was 
“How did you enter my Kingdom? 11 But he soon noticed from their 
colour that they were Indians, nay, Mysoreans. He felt he had been 
deceived. To save face he ordered some Mathematics (or Astrology) 
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books to be brought, and pretended to examine them most pro¬ 
foundly. Then he reproached the accusers, and sent Pcrolc and the 
others free. 

What might have been a tragedy ended, like all good comedies, 
better than expected. 

10. Small Events. From 1700 to 1706 we have no docu¬ 
ments. There is a Letter of Fr. Emmanuel Carvalho of 1706, and 
another of Fr. Alfonso da Costa for the years 1709-10. The mission 
had risen to full stature. It was called in Goa — and even in Rome 
—our great Mission, our glorious Mission. Many—even old Fathers 
— offered their services for Mysore, for they knew that that field of 
labour presented many opportunities to suffer and do great things 
for Christ Our Lord. 

In 1705 died Fr. Dominic Sarmento. He had come late to the 
Mission. He had not even fully mastered the language when Our 
Lord took him to Himself. Before joining the Society he had been 
Dcsembargador de Relacao in Goa, and Procurator of the Crown. But 
he renounced all these honours, to follow Christ, humble and cruci¬ 
fied. In spite of constant persecutions, the number of conversions in 
1705 was 1358. The Baptisms in 1709 were 1927, 1307 of adults, 
620 of infants. 

Ellamangalao and Xingampatley were about one days’ journey 
from each other, Fr. Joao Carvalho died, and the Superior of the 
Mission, Fr. Francisco dos Reys remained alone. He complains 
that he could not cope with the work. In the villages the usual 
troubles: want of rain, cattle diseases, quarrels. Some consolations 
as well: devotion of Christians; solemn Novenas; concourse to the 
Sacraments; conversions. In one year 224 adults, and 331 infants 
were baptised. 

A Christian was misled by a common prostitute. After some 
years the Father succeeded in leading him back to God. He married 
the woman, who was received into the church. But after sometime 
he got tired of her, and transferred his affections to a girl, who, out¬ 
wardly at least, was not bad. The Father remonstrated. The Chris¬ 
tian objected, and, to make matters worse, he was excommunicated. 
He then turned to the Pagans, who attacked the Father, for, accord¬ 
ing to them, he encouraged marrying public women, and objected 
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when a man wanted to marry an honest girl. Naturally the Father 
showed that this was a traversity of the truth. But, steeped as they 
were in prejudices, they shouted that he was undermining the Caste 
Rules, promoting immorality and the rest. Fortunately most dis¬ 
turbances in Indian villages fizzle out, like an open soda-bottle. 
After some effervescence, the villagers return to their fields, the 
women to their kitchens, and life flows on quite unruffled, as before. 

Darmapuri and Cacavery were ministered to by Fr. Joao 
Rodrigues , who had now been in the Mission some 22 years. In one 
year he baptised 100 infants, and 261 adults. Among them there 
was a Dazaro, whose conversion created a stir. Then the head of a 
Caste got dangerously sick, and on his death bed he decided to 
be a Christian. But the Dazaros, already incensed at the conversion 
of their fellow Casteman, began shouting against the Father, and 
the Catechists and all the Christians. Blows were distributed 
freely, fines exacted, and denied. Someone proposed to go to the 
Raja, who at first showed himself favourable to the Christians; but 
then, misled by the Dazaros, turned against them. The Father 
was told not to preach the new Law, whereupon he made answer; 
“ Do not your books teach that there is a Supreme Being, Lord of 
all?”—“They do”—“But then’'—he proceeded — “Why should 
you forbid me to preach His Law?” And they could not answer. 

At Sirangam (*) there was a chapel and a small Residence. 
But since the Missionary could very rarely go there, the Christians 
fell back into all sorts of superstitions, and both the residence and 
the church were taken away by the Raja. Fr. Manoel Platey could 
visit the place in January 1709. He went to pay his respects to the 
Dilavay , or Prime Minister, who was absolute ruler of the Princi¬ 
pality. He was received with kindness; he offered a Xaliani or red 
cloth. Finally the house was given back ; but not the church. 

Fr. Platey was staying at Arasinaquere , 2 Mysore leagues, or 
8 Portuguese leagues away from Sirangam, which he made it a point 
to visit once a month. In one year he heard 1481 Confessions. 

All were impressed by the charity of the Christians towards the 
sick and even towards the dead. 


( *) Sirangapatam ? 
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Fr. Platcy visited Catacallu , where piety was remarkable, but 
ignorance more remarkable still. He stopped there sometime, and 
insisted much on the third and fourth Commandments, for the keep¬ 
ing of the Lord’s day and the education of the children left much to 
be desired. 

Maque and Assona were v isited in 1710. The people were very 
ignorant about their religious duties. Garan Hally , not far away, 
was torn by internal strife. The headman of the village was a Chris¬ 
tian, but he honoured Mammon rather than God, for he opposed 
the Baptism of his wife and children on the plea that, were they to 
become Christians they could not share the preparing and organis¬ 
ing pagan feasts. That would cause him considerable loss. Another 
Christian — Gollaro by Caste—was always present at divine Service. 
He saw to it that prayers were regularly said at home. But he was 
as sharp a usurer as Zacheus. Luckily he followed Zachcus in his 
conversion, as he had followed him in cheating his neighbours. 

At Harubale 880 Confessions were heard in one year. A good 
Gollaro widow wanted to be a Christian. But the difficulties were 
enormous. She made friends with a Christian woman, who instruct¬ 
ed her and encouraged her. They planned to go to Arasinaqucre 
on a feast day, where she would eventually receive Baptism. But 
on the appointed day the Christian woman was not to be found. 
The Gollaro widow started alone. She missed the way. She had to 
beg for food. But finally God rewarded her, and she was admitted 
into the Church. 

Fr. Manocl Carvalho was working at Car amat am patty and Ca - 
cavery . Jn one year he heard 16747 Confessions, got back into the 
church 51 Apostates; baptised 611 infants and 579 adults. 

Evidently Superiors had begun to insist on Statistics. 
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1. The church at Cangonti. The church at Cangonti had 
been burnt down in a raid by the Muslims. Fr. Manuel de Cunha 
desired to rebuild it and with this purpose in view, set out for the 
place. It was the end of April, when it is very hot, and the journey 
would last not less than two days. Moreover the Father was extre¬ 
mely weak, for he had just recovered from fever. This alone should 
have sufficed to make him put off this undertaking. But his desire 
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to go was very great, as if he guessed what was going to happen. 
The Superior Fr. Francis dos Reys desired to keep him for some time 
in his residence. Thus he could have recovered some strength. But 
he could make him stop only from Thursday till Saturday, as he 
insisted that on Sunday he could say Mass in a church belonging 
to the residence which was situated on the way to Cangonti. 

As soon as the Father reached Cangonti, he set about to find 
a suitable place to build the new church. The old church, which 
had also been the first, had been very small. Since the number of Chri¬ 
stians was steadily increasing, the Father desired to build a larger 
church. He went to ask leave to build from the Gaura , (i. e. the 
second in command; for the Parvaticar , or first in command, was 
not there). The Gaura was very courteous and granted leave. 
Later on, the Brahmin Parvaticar confirmed the leave given by the 
Gaura , to build a new church either in the place of the old one, or 
any other site chosen by the Father. After these kind and liberal 
concessions the work was taken in hand ; since the Father had no 
house, the Christians built for him a kind of shed, with leaves and 
branches, under some trees, where he could live with less discom¬ 
fort. 

2. The Disputes. Many Hindus used to come and visit the 
Father in his poor shed, and some promised to receive Baptism, and 
offered him their children to be baptised. Others, belonging to the 
Dazar sect came only to hold discussions. Most of them said they 
had been sent by their chief Guru or head of that sect, of which the 
Raja was also a Member. Usually these people brought up the same 
points, with some new difficulty, to which, however, they did not 
stick long. The main topics of discussion were the unity and spiri¬ 
tuality of God. 

3. A Discussion with a Brahmin. The first dispute was with 
a Brahmin, who maintained that God has a body, because he held 
the axiom: Nemo dat quod non habet ; “no one can give to others 
what he has not got himself.” ‘If God has no body’ said the Brah¬ 
min, ‘how could he make the world, and all these visible things 
which have a body?’ The dispute was conducted in Tamil or Mala- 
baric, which language the Father did not know. Hence the Cate¬ 
chist answered that in order to make the world, it was not necessary 
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for God to have a body, just as in order to produce a variety of 
beings, it was not required that He should be each one of them. A 
Spiritual Being — as the Brahmin himself granted — was more per¬ 
fect than a corporeal being, and God being the most perfect of 
beings — as he admitted — must of necessity be a pure spirit and 
without a body. By these and similar arguments brought out by the 
Catechist, the Brahmin finally granted that God was spiritual. But 
he added that in order to make the world, God had first to make 
the God Bruma , creator of all things. For Bruma had a body, and 
so he could produce all things corporeal. The Catechist then asked 
him, who had made Bruma’s body ? The Brahmin had not expect¬ 
ed this rejoinder. Not knowing how to answer, he changed the 
subject. Thus ended this disputation with great honour for the 
Catechist. 

4. Discussion with a Dazar. The second dispute was with 
a Dazar, who came up full of arrogance, and accompanied by other 
Dazars, to witness his triumph. This man attacked God’s unity, and 
wanted to show that Bruma also was God and worthy of all venera¬ 
tion. The Father asked him whether Bruma was the creator of all. 
‘Yes* answered the Dazar. ‘Is he married’? the Father continued. 
The answer was ‘Yes’ again. Then another Dazar was more clever. 
He perceived the aim of all these questions, and he began to laugh 
at his companion’s answers. The first got angry at this, and asked 
him why he was laughing. The man, who till then had kept silence, 
answered : ‘because I see you will be led to admit a thing most 
abominable, not only in God, but in men as well. In fact if the 
Bruma is the creator of all things, and if, as you say, he is also 
married, it follows that he was the husband of his own daughters.’ 
This answer made the Dazar even more furious, and had it been 
possible he would have passed from words to facts; but the Father, 
noticing that all this arguing came to nothing, began to talk to him 
most courteously, trying to put him on the right path, and endea¬ 
vouring to show him the way of salvation. But the Dazar who 
was very much annoyed, did not listen to him and went away. 

5. The Dazars are enraged. The Father spent thus the grea¬ 
ter part of the day. He had great hopes for the future. Many pagans 
belonging to different sects were well disposed, and were waiting 
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only for the end of these disputations to ask for Baptism. Only the 
Dazars were much offended. Many threatened the Father, and went 
about, several together, as if trying to find an opportunity to avenge 
themselves. Things came to such a pass that the Christians got 
afraid and they advised the Father to take care, and come and sleep 
in the old church, which, though in ruins, seemed to be safer, for it 
was in the middle of the village. He consented, rather to console 
them and to satisfy their prayers, than for fear of anything unto¬ 
ward. He relied mainly on two things: the first, that no crime had 
ever been perpetrated on a Missionary heretofore, in all the years 
that the Society had been working in these lands ; the second was 
that the Delaway , or Prime Minister and Captain General of the 
Kingdom had received and entertained him with great courtesy. 

6. The Delaway’s Visit. After he had obtained leave to build 
the church, and when numerous Dazars were coming to argue with 
him, Father de Cunha sent word to the Delaway saying that he 
greatly desired to call on him. The Prime Minister answered with 
the same courtesy, saying that just at that time he could not see 
him, but in a few days he himself would call on the Father. Since 
it was not the custom in those lands to admit foreigners in the for¬ 
tress the Delaway had a shed put up, and the Father went there to 
meet him. The Delaway brought w'ith him the Kinglet, whom he 
himself had set on the throne, [n fact he had deposed and impri¬ 
soned the Kinglet’s eldest brother, in revenge for the little esteem 
in which he held his daughter, whom he had married. Since the 
Kinglet was very young, the Delaway was the real ruler. No sooner 
had they arrived, than the Father went out to meet them. They 
greeted the Father with the utmost civility, dismounting from their 
horses. The ceremonies being over, the Kinglet sat upon a carpet. 
The Delaway had his own carpet removed and sat upon some cloths, 
which the Pages had spread out according to the custom of the 
land. Then, having sat down, the Father offered the Delaway a fan, 
a medicinal (?) stone and a little box from China. The Delaway 
bowing for the King, accepted them, and then offered the Father a 
supesi , or white cloth, like a sheet, a basket containing fried peas 
and some Jagra. For the men of his suite he also offered a small 
basket of betel leaves and arecanuts. They talked together for a long 
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time. The Father informed him that he had built the church, and 
begged again for his good pleasure. The Delaway approved every¬ 
thing with much kindness. Late in the afternoon, before going back 
to his fortress, he called the Father, took his leave with great affa¬ 
bility and asked him to keep him in his kind remembrance. 

7. The 14th of May, The Father was so satisfied with this 
visit of the Delaway, that he set about to celebrate the feast of the 
Ascension on 14th May in his new church. Meanwhile the Dazars 
held a meeting, and it was said that their great Guru was coming. 
This made the Christians uneasy. But the Father, trusting in the 
demonstrations of love and esteem he had had from the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, who had come to see him with a company of over 200 soldiers, 
could not believe that the Dazars would dare to put into effect their 
threats. He was all the more confirmed in his opinion since, on the 
Tuesday before the Ascension a Brahmin who had the title of 
Delaway, and was, so to say, a Vicar General of the Guru, but who, 
in fact, was only collecting the taxes and moneys due to him, paid 
him a visit. The Father received the Brahmin with great kindness, 
and the Brahmin, on his side, was very courteous. Three Dazars 
accompanied him. One of them told the Brahmin that the Father 
was teaching that only Xarru-Vesparen was God, and that Bruma 
was not. The Father averred that it was so. He not only taught it, 
but proved it as well, as the Dazar must know. The Brahmin, how¬ 
ever, said he had not come to discuss these things. He only wanted 
an antidote against scorpion stings, which these people were very 
anxious to procure. Since the Father could not comply with his re¬ 
quest, the Brahmin went away, rather annoyed. None-the-less, 
the Father felt more confident, and believed matters were not as 
black as they were painted. Perhaps a disputation with the Guru 
would settle everything. So the Father passed the night from Tues¬ 
day to Wednesday, when he was told that the Dazars were gathered 
in great numbers. A rumour was also spread by unknown persons 
that the Delaway of the Kingdom had expressed a desire that the 
Father should leave the place. Fr. de Cunha called on the Gaura 
and asked him whether he had received any orders from the Fort 
concerning him, and whether the Dazars were plotting against him 
on their own, or moved by higher authority. The Gaura answered 
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that there were no orders from the Dehnvay , and that without them 
the Dazars would not dare to hurt him. In any case, if there was 
any order from the Fort, it would first be sent to the Gaura. With 
this the Father was satisfied, and began to prepare his altar for next 
day, when he would say Mass with the greatest solemnity. Next 
morning he sent word to the Gaura that, since the church had been 
built with his permission, and since now he was about to celebrate 
the first Mass, he greatly desired he should attend in person. Thus 
the Dazars would not dare to molest him. The Gaura answered that 
for some reason or other, he could not. The Father, might say Mass 
in all tranquillity. In fact in the presence of the Catechist, who had 
been sent to him with the request, he asked the Dazars what they 
were after. They replied that they had come to speak with a Guru 
or Priest of Xarru-Vesparen. ‘But do you wish to do this calmly or 
with violence ?’ enquired the Gaura. ‘We did not come’ they ans¬ 
wered, ‘to do violence, but only to discuss matters reasonably, and 
in your presence’:— ‘And when will you do this?’ went on the 
Gaura —‘When our Guru arrives here’, they answered. 

8. During Mass. When this news was brought to the Father 
together with the Gaura's assurance, he began Mass. It was the first 
in that church and was also to be the last of his life. As Mass was 
proceeding, some 40 Dazars were gathering about, who with the din 
of drums and flutes and waving of flags, supported by a crowd, gave 
some hint of what they were up to. The Gaura , seeing all this and 
fearing trouble, sent one of the Christians attending Mass to the 
Fortress to acquaint the Dehnvay of what was happening, and to re¬ 
ceive his orders. The Christian, before going, returned to the Church, 
where the Father had just finished Mass, and then went on his 
errand. The Father, guessing that something was brewing, spoke to 
the Christians assembled, exhorting them to suffer for God’s love 
and to bear with patience the injuries which might be done to them. 

9. The Assault* Meanwhile the Dazars had come nearer. 
They now surrounded the church to make sure that the Father 
could not escape, waiting at a distance for the others w'ho had not 
yet come. The Father, realising that the danger for him was the same 
w'hether he left or remained, and not wishing to leave the Christians 
alone, and the church exposed to ruin, decided to stay inside, till 
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the answer from the Dclaway should arrive. But before this hap¬ 
pened, some 60 Dazars and many Brahmins — their numbers con¬ 
stantly increasing — shouting like the Moors, moved towards the 
church and began to beat the Christians, who were trying to pre¬ 
vent them from coming closer. The Father seeing the resistance put 
up by the Christians came out and made signs to them to desist. 
They obeyed, whereupon the Dazars seeing that the way was clear, 
fell on the Father, and began to push him towards the Guru. They 
dared not do anything worse till the Guru's Dclaway hit him with 
his stick on the shoulders. That was the sign for the onrush. With 
sticks and lances and cutlasses they beat him, wounding him on 
the head and arms. Those who lacked weapons, pushed him, hit 
him with their fists, or contented themselves with insults. Almost 
fainting, the Father dragged himself towards a wall. They would 
have killed him, had not a Brahmin endeavoured to shield him as 
well as he could. Still, all covered with blood that was streaming 
from two wounds in the head and from a cut in the right arm, he 
was pushed up to the Guru, who was sitting on a carpet, as full of 
pride and arrogance as the Father was kind and humble. 

10. The Interrogatory. The man spoke to him contemptuously. 
He wanted to know who he was, from what country, of what langu¬ 
age and caste. The Father replied with great meekness, but when 
he came to the question of caste, he remained silent, not daring 
to say Xatri, to which caste the Fathers were usually held to 
belong. The Guru thought he could not speak owing to weakness, 
and asked the Catechist on whom the Father was leaning. The Cate¬ 
chist said he belonged to the Xatri Caste. Then he wanted to know 
from the Catechist who God was. The answer was that God is the 
Lord of infinite power. ‘But who is that?’ again asked the Guru. 
And so question and answer followed each other for some time till 
the Guru asked who was the Lord of all. ‘ Xarru- Vesparen, 9 
answered Fr. de Cunha, the most perfect Being! who in Himself is 
what He is, absolutely independent in His Being! Thereupon the 
Guru laughed a good deal. ‘ Yes, Yes ’ he said, ’ and how did you 
come into the world, if God is spiritual ? Father de Cunha answered 
that if he really wished to know he could easily show him. But the 
Guru, who knew about the disputations, and was not up to the 
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mark in such matters, being more adept at putting questions than 
at answering them, desiring to entrap him, asked whether the Bruma 
of Tripucli — a much venerated God among these peoples — was 
God ? The Father said ‘ No ’ and the Guru took as witness the 
Gaura , who was moved by compassion as much as if the Father was 
his own son. Some pagans of other sects felt the same, and so did 
the women, who, seeing, the Father so badly beaten, threw them¬ 
selves at the feet of the Guru, crying bitterly, and asked him to set 
the Father free and not to allow something worse to happen. The 
Father alone was happy, for he knew that all this had befallen him 
for having confessed the truth, for having exalted the one true God 
and despised the false Gods. His consolation increased when the 
Guru asked one of the most recent converts whether he had ever 
been a disciple of his. ‘ No ’ was the answer. ‘ And your father ’ ? 
He answered that he did not know, for he never meddled in his 
father’s affairs. ‘But why did you join this new law’? Asked the 
Guru. 

* Because ’ answered the Christian, My father never taught me 
the way of salvation as this Priest here is doing." What better answer 
could an old Christian have given in the circumstances? Another 
Christian, recently baptised, seeing the Father so ill-treated asserted 
that he would do away with himself if his beloved Father was not 
released. More praiseworthy was the behaviour of two ancient 
Christians, who embraced the Father and did all they could to screen 
him, even at the risk of death. Both were pushed away and wounded, 
one of them very seriously, in the face. The Catechist likewise, who 
accompanied Father de Cunha, was hit heavily and struck in the 
back with a knife. But he never left the Father. Jn fact it was he 
who defended him before the Brahmin and spoke for him to the 
infuriated Dazars. 

11. Orders to Quit. These Dazars, shouting most horribly, 
pushed the people away and came up to the Father as if with intent 
to kill him or carry out any other orders the Guru might give them. 
But the man was afraid that some punishment might come to him 
if he went too far in his evil designs on the Father, the more so as 
he noticed that the majority of the people, and many Brahmins too, 
showed sympathy for him. So it was with feigned kindness that he 
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turned to the Father telling him to quit, ‘for if you remain here' 
he added, ‘ you will deprive me of my disciples. And with them of 
my Fanois , and with the Fanois of my life. ’ The Fanois are coins 
current in the place. Thereupon the Catechist ventured to ask that 
the Father might at least be allowed to remain for the night. But 
the Guru said he could not grant it. The Father, more out of 
concern for the safely of the Christians than for his own, repeated 
the request. But in vain. The Guru ordered him oft' to gather his 
belongings and to leave before nightfall. Not enough, he even sent 
some guards with orders not to leave him till he was out of the 
territories of that Kingdom. The Father, seeing that all was useless 
and that also the Christian who had been sent to the fortress did 
not return, went to the church, accompanied by the guards, where 
he loaded the horse with his things and left on foot. The Christians 
perceiving that their only comfort was leaving them, were crying 
bitterly. During the journey he asked the Catechist to give some 
Fanois to the guards, and to dismiss them. But they did not leave 
him before he had crossed the Frontier. 

12. The Journey to Capinagati. In this manner Father de 
Cunha walked the whole evening and he spent the night in a village, 
where there were some Christians. It was there that he began to 
tcel some pain, though till then, neither in Cangonti nor on the 
road had he felt any. The next day he felt so sick that he could 
hardly move. The left arm was stiff, for, besides the many hits on 
other parts, he had received one on the elbow, which did not allow 
him to move it. The right arm was even worse, there was a wound 
on it, as it had been hit many times when he had raised it to pro¬ 
tect his head against the blows. He was in such a state that he could 
not proceed either on foot or on horseback. All the same, impelled 
by his very necessity, he crawled on till on Sunday evening he 
reached Capinagati, the chief residence. 

13. The Surgeon. Immediately a surgeon of great repute, 
who had worked some marvellous cures, was called in. He was a 
Dazar by sect. No sooner had he uncovered the wounds than, in 
order to encourage the Father, he began to tell him it was nothing 
at all. By the favour of Bruma and Routrcn everything would be all 
right. The Father who had denied Bruma in Cangonti in the presence 
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of many Dazars, and who had been beaten for it, felt it most acutely 
to see Bruma invoked in his own house and by a Dazar. He pro¬ 
tested and told the Surgeon to desist or clear out. The Catechist, 
who was most concerned about the cure of the Father, told him 
“well, well, let him cure you. That is what matters most now.” But 
the Father, who had not yet done with the Surgeon, reproached the 
Catechist sharply. Still, seeing his own plight, and noticing that 
the Surgeon kept quiet, he allowed himself to be treated, for he did 
not want to tempt God. He told however the worthy Doctor to 
leave the idols alone, and only on that condition permitted him to 
apply his medicines. 

14. Fr. Santiago. Next day the Father sent a message to 
Darmapuri to acquaint Fr. Francis dos Reys with what had happened. 
The latter had already heard something, and was in great anxiety 
about Fr. de Cunha. He would have set out immediately, had he 
not had orders to go to Bumapari, where he had to make his pro¬ 
fession. In his place Fr. Santiago left the next day and reached 
Capinagati on Thursday. He found Fr. de Cunha much worse than 
he anticipated. But Fr. de Cunha felt such great joy in seeing one 
of his brethren that he forgot his pain. He quietly related to Fr. 
Santiago everything, from his going to Cangonti till the latter’s 
arrival at Capinagati. An inspection of the wounds showed that 
they were not very deep, but the right hand and the whole arm were 
much swollen, and gave him such pain, that he could not take a 
moment’s rest. Later there came on fever and vomitting, with 
nausea, which increased his sufferings. But he was so resigned to 
God’s will and so contented in the midst of these pains, that for all 
he rendered thanks to God and held them for a singular favour and 
grace; for, as he had not felt any pain in Cangonti, so he held for 
nothing what he then suffered and was happy in the midst of his 
present ills. 

15. The Progress of Fr. de Cunha’s Illness. In this man¬ 
ner it went on till Saturday, when the swelling decreased and he felt 
relieved. But that night he began to wander in his mind and this 
continued on Sunday as well. As Fr. de Cunha had not yet received 
the Sacraments, Fr. Santiago was watching him in order to take 
advantage of the first lucid moment to give Holy Viaticum and 
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Extreme Unction. So it went on till Monday evening. Then his 
wanderings were about the Christians of Cangonti and the disputa¬ 
tions which had taken place there. Gently seconding him, Fr. San¬ 
tiago, little by little, led him on to speak of God. It was wonder¬ 
ful how his mind became clear, as if he could only speak of heavenly 
things. He remembered then that he had not yet received the Sacra¬ 
ments, and so he began to prepare himself with great diligence for 
about two hours. He then asked his companion to read him the 
chapter De Contemptu Munch, sat on his bed with a Crucifix in his 
hands, and, bathed in tears, made the Confession of his whole life. 
His contrition was so deep that it was clear God Our Lord wonted 
him to Himself, all the more so as, after his Confession, having 
spent some time in fervent acts of love, he began again to wander 
in his mind. So it went on the next morning and then during a 
lucid interval he received the Holy Eucharist. He made a loving 
colloquy with Our Blessed Lord, and then again became uncon¬ 
scious. He refused to eat; his only thoughts were about Cangonti 
and his martyrdom. He sat on his bed a whole morning, as if he 
was speaking with the judges, and asked to put on a fine habit, in 
order to go and die for Christ. When asked about eating he said 
there was no time for that, ‘ let us get ready to sit at Christ’s 
banquet. ’ Seeing his companion making preparations for Mass, 
and imagining the executioners had come, he made himself ready 
for them. But when told that the Father was going to say Mass, he 
said: ‘ Then there is still a little time to sleep. ’ After Mass noticing 
that Fr. Santiago was eating, he took some food, and his wander¬ 
ings gradually subsided. 

16. His Death. All these wanderings came from this, that 
he could not sleep. Except the first night, for 12 days he did not 
sleep at all. On Thursday, he slept a little, and so calm and serenity 
came to him again. For two days he had no other trouble but the 
pain in his hand, where there were five holes. Every day new ones 
were forming and the others widening, exuding pus and blood so 
that the Surgeon thought it was all over. Being told about it, he 
repeated his Confession and the most fervent acts of contrition and 
love. As the hour was drawing near, he knew it, and began to 
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invoke the sweet name of Jesus. Then he moved towards Fr. 
Santiago, as if to embrace him. After a while he expired most 
peacefully, on the first of June, 18 days after he had been wounded 
by the Dazars and Brahmins of Cangonti. 

17. The First Jesuit Martyr of Mysore. And so died the 
Ven. Fr. Manuel de Cunha, the first Martyr of Mysore, being 36 
years of age, 15 years after he had been admitted into the Society 
in Lisbon. After three years in this Mission, and after two persecu¬ 
tions, he has deserved to shed his blood for the law he was teaching 
and for that God, whom he revealed with so much zeal to these 
peoples. When he died, the wounds in his hand were open and those 
in the head were hardly healed. He was so weak and bruised that 
the prolongation of his life for a few days meant the prolongation 
of his martyrdom. The Father was unable to say how many hits 
he had received. The Catechist who had always been with the 
Father, said that they were more than 200. Even less would have 
sufficed to kill him, the more so that he was so weak. He had been 
ailing since he had come to the Mission. But God miraculously 
prevented the immediate effect of the beatings in order that the 
Father might have the crown of Martyrs and Confessors. 

Fr. de Cunha was an excellent labourer. He never spared 
himself, in spite of weak health. Sickly as he was, he often set out 
on a journey to help the spiritually sick, so much so that Fr. 
Superior had to order him to take greater care of himself, so that 
the Mission, where the labourers were so few, might not be deprived 
of his help. 
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1. The Decree of Cardinal De Tournon and the Bull of 1744. 

We have dealt with this thorny question in the 2nd Vol. of “ The 
Jesuits in Malabar.” lienee we shall be brief. We have seen how 
the founder of the Mysore Mission — Fr. Cinnami — was inspired 
by Fr. Robert De Nobili to start the work of Evangelization in 
Mysore. He followed Fr. De Nobili's methods and so did his 
successors. These methods roused opposition, first among the Jesuits, 
later, from other quarters. The opposition was especially strong in 
Pondicherry and the Carnatic. The Pope sent his Legate Charles 
Thomas Maillard De Tournon to investigate matters. He issued 
his famous Decree in 1704, which was confirmed in Rome in 1706. 
Clement XII in 1734 modified the Decree of 1704, and the final 
decisions were embodied in the Bull “ Omnium Sollicitudinum ” 
published by Benedict XIV in 1744. 

The main points were:— 

(1) In the administration of Baptism saliva, salt and the in¬ 
sufflations must not be omitted; 

(2) No heathen names to be given in Baptism; 
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(3) Child marriages to be discontinued ; 

(4) The Tali should bear sacred images; 

(5) Superstitious ceremonies at weddings to be dropped; 

(6) Public festivities on the occasion of a girl reaching matu¬ 
rity to be abolished ; 

(7) Women in their menses not to be kept away from the 
Sacraments; 

(8) Sacraments to be administered to Pariahs; 

(9) Christians not to play any musical instruments at pagan 
leasts. 

In the Annual Letter of Fr. Clemens Joseph of 1744 we find 
that the Superior of the Mysore Mission, Fr. E. Joseph, undertook 
a journey to Cranganore, whose Archbishop was the Ordinary of the 
Mission, in order to take an oath, whereby he promised obedience 
on the part of the Missionaries to the Roman Decrees on the 
Question of Rites. 

2. The Missionaries for the Pariahs. In order to facilitate 
the work of conversion Rome had proposed that there should be 
two kinds of Missionaries the so called Brahmins and the Pariahs. 
In Goa Fr. D’ Origny — who had represented his Province in Rome 
— and Fr. Bartholomew Barboza, Professor of Theology, offered 
themselves for the latter task but were not accepted; others were 
finally chosen. They were Fathers Enimanoel Suarez , Anthony Jose , 
Joseph cle Lenios and Joachim Paulinus. They left Goa in 1747 to¬ 
gether with the Bishop of Cochin. The last two landed in Mangalore, 
wherefrom they started on foot for the Mysore Mission. Fathers 
Suarez and Jose went to Calicut. Fr. Angelo de Franceschi the 
Visitor of the Mission, was written to, and he advised the new 
Missionaries to enter upon their new field with great caution. The 
danger was that the caste people of Mysore, upon discovering that 
there were Pariahs among the Roman Sannyasis, would reject the 
message of Christ altogether, as being the Religion of people 
despised by everybody. 

The new Missionaries were differently clad, and shod, they 
wore a different turban; and were not accompanied by caste Cate¬ 
chists, and servants. 
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Ft. Anthony Jose was sent to Anupaboleam, in the Darabora 
Mission. The Pariahs, helped by a wealthy Hindu, had built a small 
chapel. But some fanatics stirred up the people, went to the house 
of the generous benefactor, and asked him to pull down the little 
church. It seems a kind of oracle had advised them that unless the 
church was destroyed the idols would have to leave the District. 
The Hindu laughed, and told them that if their idols were divine, 
they would surely hold their own against the new comers. If they 
could not, the sooner they were rid of them, the better. The people 
made some noise, but they calmed down, and peace was established. 
In the years 1747-48 the Father baptised 17 adults, and 103 chil¬ 
dren. 

Fr. Emmanoel Suarez was destined to Calaganji. The writer of 
the Annual Letter complains that so far he had received no news 
from this Missionary. Fr . dc Letnos went to Goduro in the District 
of Aruhale , where there was no house, and for some time he had to 
sleep under a tree. He contracted fever, and, by walking barefoot, 
his feet were soon covered with blisters and sores. He built a little 
chapel. The number of baptisms was not great; 29 adults and 3 
children, belonging to them ; plus 57 infants from Christian parents. 

It is related that he had the consolation to hear the Confession 
of a miserable European, who had lived for many years far from 
God in this jungle of superstition and vice. 

Fr. Joachim Paolino went to a place near Maque, where he 
laboured among the Low Castes, many of whom were unfortunately 
addicted to drink, and all the vices which go together with drunken¬ 
ness. 

Mention must be made here of Fr. Timothy Xavier who while 
he was still studying Theology at Rachol was advised by an old 
Missionary to ask to be sent among the Pariahs. “You are strong” 

— he was told —“and fervent, and you have Fuscum Vultus Colorem 

— the colour of your face is dark. You are sure to succeed in 
Mysore.” With tears he finally obtained his heart’s desire. He worked 
in Mysore till the Suppression of the Society, and even after¬ 
wards. In the eighties he was made Governador or Administrator of 
the Archdiocese of Cranganore. 

3. Fr. Angelo de Franceschi’s Memorial and Letter (1747). 

In the 2nd Vol of “ The Jesuits in Malabar ” we have given the 
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Translation of a Memorial sent by the Visitor of the Mysore Mis¬ 
sion, Fr. A. de Franceschi , to the Archbishop of Cranganore, Mgr. 
Pimentel on the Malabar Rites. The Memorial — which is dated 
14 - VII - 1747 — solemnly declares :— 

(1) That four Jesuit Missionaries have especially been depu¬ 
ted to work among the Pariahs. Not more were chosen because the 
number of Pariahs in the Mission was small. 

(2) Saliva and the insufflations are used in Baptism, except 
in cases of necessity. 

(3) Braving all opposition, the use of the Sacramentals has 
been explained to the Christians and to would-be converts. In some 
places conversions stopped ; in other places they continued. This 
may be considered almost miraculous. 

(4) No Missionary has ever forbidden women in their menses 
to receive the Sacraments. 

(5) The breaking of coconuts at [weddings is not allowed nor 
the wearing of the Tali bearing idolatrous images. 

(6) If Christians do not obey, they arc forbidden the Sacra¬ 
ments. 

(7) Both Superiors and Missionaries obey Rome’s Orders. 

“If, however, after so many proofs of our obedience, we shall 

still be accused to the Holy See, we humbly, but most earnestly ask 
that before any judgement be pronounced, we be heard. It will be 
of no avail if other Missionaries of other Missions, be examined 
in our stead.£For, just as they are anxious to show their innocence, 
so are we.” 

The same Fr. A. de Franceschi wrote to Fr. General of the 
Society on the 12th of August 1747, and the letter is given fully in 
“The Jesuits in Malabar.” Therein he acquaints Fr. General that 
two of the Missionaries destined for the Pariahs have arrived in 
Mysore on the 5th of April, and two at the beginning of May. 
Before they started work many consultations were held as to what 
habit they should wear, and what! name they should have in order 
to avoid the ruin of the Mission. All were of opinion that, consider¬ 
ing who the Mysore Rajas are, it will not be possible to avoid the 
destruction of the Mission “ if the Missionaries for the Pariahs 
appear as our brethren and friends. ” Hence they were ordered to 
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abstain from every name and habit of nobility, and to hide their 
equality with the Brahmin Missionaries. They must on the contrary 
enter the Mission as ordinary men, not as Noblemen. 

This they did with great humility and zeal; and they began to 
administer to the Pariahs in their wretched hovels, to use them as 
servants, to deal with them openly and in all simplicity. This 
remarkable humility and charity was admired by many Caste 
Christians, and was an object of envy to the other Jesuits. Re¬ 
membering the words of the Apostle “ Vos /whiles , nos autem 
ignobiles ...) the Pariah Missionaries have chosen a state of life most 
ignoble, well knowing that, if the Gentiles should be aware of it, 
they will regard such behaviour as criminal. Fr. cle Franceschi is 
anxious about the future, for he adds: “whether our Mission will 
continue or not, I can only say we trust in God’s goodness. Very 
many of the Mysore Christians are much afraid that, in the course 
of time, the Gentiles will come to know that the Pariah Missionaries 
are noble and familiar with the high born, that is to say, they 
belong to the Society, and thus the Mission may finally be destroyed. 
But we, remembering the teachings of Our Lord and the examples 
of our holy Founder, put our full trust in God, and are determined 
now and in future to keep the Apostolic Constitution, hoping that the 
fruit of our labours, sustained by obedience, will be all the more 
abundant, even though, in the eyes of human prudence, it should 
appear nearer to barrenness. But if God in His inscrutable wisdom 
should decree that our hopes should be disappointed, we shall 
submit in tears and affliction, but wc shall never cease from holy 
obedience. ” 

4. Fr. Pavone’s Instructions. In the Annual of 1750-53 the 
labours of various Missionaries are touched upon and especially of 
Fr. Francesco Saverio Pavone who was destined to work in the 
Mission till the Suppression of the Society of Jesus, and even later. 
His Tamil name was Amurtanater. In 1751 he was in Karumat- 
tumpatty. It is related that in a neighbouring village the dissensions 
among Christians were so scandalous that he threatened he would 
close the church, and deny them the Sacraments, unless they 
mended their ways. They did so. 

In another place the Christians were compelled to sweep the 
streets in preparation for a pagan procession. The Father tried his 
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best to free them from this burden. He was unsuccessful, and so he 
persuaded them to leave the village and betake themselves to 
Karumattumpatty. 

We shall give here an Instruction most probably prepared by 
Fr. Pavone for the use of Brahmin Missionaries. It reveals various 
details and is connected with the question of Rites. Fr. Pavone 
says: “ it will happen to you, as it happened to others recently 
come from Europe, that several usages current in India, will not 
please you. Do not despise them, or criticise them, or try to in¬ 
troduce European customs, if you do not wish to court contempt. 
Rather adopt yourself to those usages which are harmless. The people 
will love you all the more. Choose your cook and servants from 
good castes. Do not mix with Pariahs, otherwise you will not be 
able to work for Caste people, nor will you be easily received in 
their houses. 

Leaving aside the habit (pullo) which the former Missionaries 
used, dress in white , Though not necessary in the Fortresses, it will 
be convenient and useful. Outside the Fortresses — in the towns and 
villages — this is absolutely necessary. Except the servants, no one 
else should see you eating and drinking. This is considered improper 
for people belonging to a noble caste, as you are. During a journey, 
eat and drink behind a curtain. Do not eat — except with the great¬ 
est caution, and without being seen — cow or buffalo flesh , eggs, 
fish. Similarly about wine. The people here do not think this the 
right thing for a Priest. Be careful about cleanliness. Everyday wash 
your teeth, so that they keep white. After relieving yourself, wash 
with water. Do not spit in church or in the house. Carry a vessel 
for the purpose. 

Remember that here we are among heathens and Mahommedans . 
The Christians groan under their tyrannical yoke. Hence not every¬ 
thing that may be done in Catholic Lands may be done here. Some 
church usages can hardly be kept here. Do not alter what your 
predecessors have introduced. This will create confusion and trou¬ 
ble. Hence you must have a reliable Catechist , who will advise you. 
There are many in the Fortresses, but they are unsuitable and unre¬ 
liable. Try to find some one who has worked with the old Fathers. 
It is not easy to find one. Do not condemn something as superstitious 
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without careful examination. Inexperienced Missionaries deem many 
things superstitious, which are merely social usages. 

Many who do not walk along the right path will tell you that 
former Missionaries allowed this or that. Do not easily believe them. 
They often tell lies. Examine everything diligently and prudently. 
The Decrees of the Holy See about the Rites in these lands were 
kept and observed by the old Missionaries with proper diligence. 
Now 5 years after their departure, who knows how far from the 
right path these sheep have strayed ? The wolf has found it easy, 
for they already grumbled and obeyed with difficulty the old shep¬ 
herds. God knows how much they had to suffer in order to supress 
the custom of smearing the forehead with ashes, and similar usages 
and feasts. These grumblings, which are frequently heard in towns 
and villages, you will hear more rarely in the Fortresses, where the 
Decree can easily be kept. The reason for the difference is that in 
the Fortresses people mix together more easily than in the villages. 
For instance, in the Fortresses high caste and low caste people mix 
more together. There is some separation in the villages. Hence dif¬ 
ferent churches had to be built, and different Priests were needed. 
In Fortresses, however, you will have trouble from drunkeness, chea¬ 
ting, stealing, concubinage etc., which go unpunished there. There 
is much ignorance, licence, contempt of things divine there. See 
how to behave. It is already 36 years, since, after much fighting, 
Marriages began to be contracted before the church by the imposi¬ 
tion of the Tali, without banns, but not without proper enquiries 
about possible impediments. On account of distance and frequent 
changes in domicile, the banns cannot be published. Now they 
marry at home, without the Missionary, as they like. For those 
who can see you, this should not be permitted. Through a reliable 
Catechist do your best to prevent superstitious ceremonies w hich are 
performed on the occasion of marriages. So procure the Catalogues 
of the social and superstitious ceremonies wffiich the old Missio¬ 
naries have compiled, and which can be found with the old Cate¬ 
chists. Those Catalogues which the Missionaries had, together with 
sacred vessels and vestments, were destroyed in the persecution. 
Since marriages between persons related in the second degree of 
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affinity or consanguinity are here very frequent, and cannot be pre¬ 
vented, you need the proper faculties (which were usually for 20 
years) in order to allow them, or to validate them. Here on account 
of poverty, distance, and dangers in putting them off, marriages were 
permitted in Advent, but not during Lent. 

Since people here are very negligent and forgetful, examine 
them carefully when they come to the Sacraments, instruct them 
through the Catechist, and prepare them properly. 

Dhobies (Fu/lones), carpenters, smiths and others who prepare 
pagan festivals, actors, musicians (Cc/oncarii j, heads of villages and 
their helpers, who cannot exercise their office without offending 
against justice or religion, must be forbidden the Sacraments, unless 
they give up their jobs. 

The old Missionaries used to bring the Sacraments to low castes, 
accompanied by low caste ministers, and entered their houses with 
circumspection (time and place permitting), taking care not to be 
seen by high Caste Gentiles. Do the same, and do not force higher 
Caste people to enter their huts with you. 

Make use of referees to settle quarrels. Do not act the judge, 
except when your authority, or special theological knowledge are 
needed. Give clothing and food to servants and the monthly wages 
to Catechists (different according to different places — usually 
Rs. 3/-). Those living outside the Fortresses usually contributed 
nothing for the Missionaries' living, nothing for jura stolae either 
at Baptisms or Funerals. In marriages they usually pay 3 or 4 
fanams: 2 for the Father, 1 for the Catechist, 1 for the Florist. In 
Fortresses the jura stolae , in some way, are paid for the maintenance 
of the Missionary. Two or three fanams are usually paid for the 
Moxavillacu or Responsoria at the end of the Mass. The Mass 
stipends are 4 or 5 fanams. 

Remember that these people arc weak. Do not lay heavy 
burdens on them, otherwise they will collapse. 

You must be severe or mild according to the quality of the 
person, and the crimes committed. Do not be too harsh, nor too 
indulgent. Be zealous, but with discretion. Join gravity with easi¬ 
ness in such a manner that there be no trace of pride, or excessive 
familiarity. You will think, perhaps that some of these things are 
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paradoxical, some too minute and meticulous. But you will find 
that they are needed in these lands, fit to the usages of the country, 
and useful, nay, necessary, to the Missionary who wishes to help 
both the Christians and the non-Christians. 

I have written these few things not to be a Censor like Cato, 
but to be helpful. I leave the rest to your prudence. ” 

So far Fr. Pavone. 

5. A Letter of Fr. Coeurdoux. The Pariah Missionaries were 
introduced also in Madura and in some parts of the Mission 
entrusted to the French. In October 1746 Fr. Lawrence Coeurdoux 
wrote to Fr. General that Fr. John Baptist Martin and Fr. John 
Pellissier had been destined to work among the Pariahs. Perhaps a 
third one will be added “ prout aderunt turn pecuniae , turn Mis - 
sionarii” if the money and the Missionaries will be avialable. He 
continues: “It is extremely difficult to obtain land from proud and 
ill disposed ( inimicis) Gentiles and Mohamedans to build churches, 
especially when they are destined to Pariahs. This seems bad and 
ridiculous to them, “ res illis videtur ridicula et mala.” In some 
places permission was obtained, but then it was revoked. The 
papal dispositions were not accepted calmly everywhere. The same 
Fr. Coeurdoux — speaking chiefly of his own Mission — mentions 
difficulties among the Catechumens, rebellions of the Sudra Chris¬ 
tians, protest meetings, “ absentia ah Ecclesia , aliaque innumera 
scandala. ” What exasperates the Sudra Christians is that the Gen¬ 
tiles— their own relations and others — reproach them with having 
abandoned the laws of their ancestors, their caste, their people, and 
having become Pariahs: therefore they should be treated as such. 

In Mysore difficulties were not so great, perhaps because the 
people were harassed by constant war, and worrying armies. As 
appears from the letters of the Archbishop of Cranganore and of 
Fr. Franceschi, the Missionaries obeyed. The same is confirmed by 
Lucas Da Costa Cravo, Vicar General at Mylapore. In 1750 the 
Bishop himself wrote that the Jesuits “ in executione omnium manda - 
torum ceteris Missionaris posteriores non esse. ” When in 1759 and 
1764 the Priests of the Paris Foreign Mission took over from the 
Portuguese and French Jesuits, they found that the prohibited 
customs had been almost entirely extirpated, in the places better 
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controlled by the Jesuits. The division of Missionaries for Caste 
and outcast people did not endure. Pastor affirms that “in the 
eyes of Indians ” it created two distinct churches and confirmed the 
higher Castes in their pride. The distinction between the Missio¬ 
naries to the Pariahs and those to the Brahmins gradually lessened 
and with the suppression of the Society of Jesus the arrangement 
ceased altogether. ( Vol. xxxv p. 468) 
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Capinagatti—The girl dedicated to Bassuwa. 
Bengaluru — The Governor. 

Anekal—The PolyaFs wife. 

Arsinakere — Accusations against Fr. Diaz. 

Fr. Federici's death. 

8. Famine , Pestilence and Persecution (1728-29). 

At Pudupari and Cacaveri , Fr. M. Henriquez. 
At Karumattumpatty , Fr. Joao de Borgia. 

At Darmapuri , Fr. Bernard Garcia. 
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At Capinagatti , Fr. M. de Almeyda . 

At Harubale , Fr. Peter Alfonsus. 

At Arasinakere, Fr. 7. Z)/ar. 

At Maquc , Fr. A/. Re hello. 

44 Resid. Peripalensis Fr. F. Franco. [1733] 
At Carumattam patty, Fr. L. de Rocha. 
Turupally, ( Sattiamang.) Fr. A. de Franceschi. 
Pudupari, Fr. B. Garcia. 

Caleavery, Fr. M. Henriqucz. 

Darmapuri , Fr. ,4. Ferreira. 

Annaealu, Fr. A/. Joseph. 

Harubale, Fr. F. Alfonsus. 

Satali, Fr. M. Almeyda. 

Baptisms: 2761. 

9. Christianity at Sira and Coorg. 

The Dhoby of Sira. 

The Cocrgs. 

The Raja and the Merchant. 

Fr. Rebello is invited. 

He speaks of God to the Raja. 

10. Other News. 

At Capinagatti, Fr. E. de Almeyda. 

At Carumattumpatty, Fr. Borgia. 

At Caleavery, Fr. E. Rodriguez. 

1L Ordinary work in the various Mission Stations. 

At Syr a (Syria), Fr. Mucci (1735). 

At Capinagatti, Fr. Mucci. 

At Caleavery, Fr. J. Ignatius. 

Among the Muslims armies , Fr. Ferreyra. 

12. Missio Kitturcrisis. [1712] 

Difficulties (1712 . . .) 

Frs. G. Pinto and B. D'Almeida (1734-35). 
Kiliskan's Camp visited by Fr. Pinto. 

Fr. Pereyra at Raichur , etc. 

Fr. Michaels Lawrence visits Visapur . 
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After this long digression on “ The Malabar Rites ” let us 

return to the history of the Mysore Mission, and first to: 

1. Father Platey. The first General of the Raja of Pegunda 
ad dethroned the Ruler and expelled him from his dominions. The 
Raja had found his way to Xirangapattana, where he made the 
acquaintance of a Christian, who was very influential at Court. 
They often spoke about reconquering the throne, and also about 
Religion. Somehow the Raja and the Rani were brought to Fr. 
Platey, who, after three days' intensive instruction baptised them. 
A Brahmin used to go to the river every morning, where he bathed 
according to his Ritual. He saw there an old Christian, and asked 
the meaning of the Rosary, which the Christian was carrying. The 
matter was explained, and, from one thing to another, they began 
o talk of “the Lord of AH" o: “ Xarue-Suaran .” “Is there anybody 
who worships Him” asked the Brahmin — “To be sure”, was the 
reply. “If you go to Maque you will find His worshippers.” The 
Brahmin did go; he came into contact with the Father there and 
after some months he was received into the Church. Friends and 
relations persecuted him, but he remained steadfast. It is remarka¬ 
ble that he never saw again the Christian with the Rosary. 

Some conversion took place at Sacare Patona , where many had 
been liberated from the vexations of the devil by carrying slips of 
paper, on which the Father had written some text from the Gospel. 

Calam Coda was under the “ Gran Mogor. ” Fr. Platey went 
there to administer Baptism to some Neophytes. But the Dazaros 
— our fiercest adversaries —opposed and threatened him. Finally it 
was decided to hold a disputation before the Muslim Governor. 
The loser would become the Divams slave. To the arguments pro¬ 
ving the Unity of God it was answered with insults and malicious 
insinuations. It was evident that the Father was victorious; the new 
Pilate, however, feared to decide in his favour. He would have done 
so, had the wheels been oiled with money. The discussion went on 
for some time. Wearied, the Dazaros sought to enlist the favour of 
the Bazar. They would have succeeded but for an official, who pre¬ 
sided over the Bazar. He tipped the scales in favour of the Father, 
who left the place tired and without fruit. 
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More consolation awaited him among the Army, where he 
heard the Confessions of many soldiers. 

War, famine and pestilence were laying waste the Districts 
round Tirupattur and Vaniambari , which were under the “ Gran 
Mogor 

2. Fr. Santiago went to see these Missions, which had been 
founded by Frs. Simao Martins and Antonio Ribeyro, but which, 
owing to the wars, had been almost destroyed. Many Christians 
had gone over to the French Fathers, who, some years before had 
come to Pondicherry. The majority of the faithful here were Farezcs 
or Pariahs. 

A Badaga had come into contact with the Christians. His 
daughter, (a tiny tot about three years old) knew the prayers al¬ 
ready, and it was a wonder to sec her kneel down, join her little 
hands and pray, as the Christians did. On Christmas the Badaga 
went to church, and he was much impressed by what he saw. He 
thought of joining, and others (among them a Pujari) would have 
followed. 

But as usual, there was opposition. The Badagas belonged to 
a good caste, the Christians were Pariahs. The leader of the opposi¬ 
tion was a cousin of the Badaga who proposed a disputation with 
the Christians. Then he found something better. Let a Guru and a 
Catechist be put into a sack, and then thrown into a tank. After 
eight days let them be fished out. If one was found still living he 
would represent the true Religion! Naturally the ordeal was not 
accepted. 

Meanwhile Fr. Santiago baptised two Badagas , a man and a 
woman. They must be outcast. But a Brahmin stands up for them. 
He asserts the Religion they have embraced is true. Several Brahmin 
books teach the same tenets. The cousin proposes another disputa¬ 
tion, but the spectre of the sack frightens the willing combatants. 

Now the Dazaros come into the scene. They shout against the 
Christians, and they extol their own powers. These Dazaros used to 
live on alms. When they were refused, they inflicted wounds on 
themselves, and the people, rather than see blood flowing gave them 
whatever they wanted. At times one of them was killed, or so they 
asserted. They covered him with cloths. They surrounded him, and 
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shouted, and beat drums so that no one would hear him, if per¬ 
chance he made some noise. Some were allowed to touch him and 
testify he was dead. Then mantras were recited, idols invoked, 
dances performed, and the dead man came to life again. 

Surely the Religion, which made such things possible, was true. 
The Badaga however, had his doubts, and wanted better arguments. 
His cousin went to the Governor of the District to beg him to 
prevent the conversion. His obstinate relation wanted to embrace 
the Law of the Farazes, he destroyed the caste, he promoted 
dissension. The Governor listened: he was half inclined to exer¬ 
cise his power, when his old father brought out an ancient book, 
and said the Roman Sannyassis taught to worship the true God. 
They should be encouraged and not thwarted. A Muslim also 
joined in the defence of Christianity. Finally, not only were the 
Badaga and his family allowed to receive Baptism, but they were 
also given permission to found an A Idea , and have a chapel of 
their own. At that time (1712) 37 Badagas were baptised. 

3. A Young Hero. Karumattumpatty was torn by dissensions. 
Fr. Francisco dos Reys thought of organising a most solemn novena 
in honour of St. Francis Xavier, with the object of bringing about 
reconciliation and fostering a more Christian spirit. He succeeded 
beyond expectation. 

The poor people of this district had suffered very much. For 
three years the crops had failed, and famine stalked their land. 
A poor man thought he would find better prospects in Malabar. 
Accompanied by his young son he crossed the mountains, when 
he met a traveller, who offered the boy one fanam for carrying his 
luggage. The boy agreed to go some distance with the stranger, and 
then he would meet his father again at the next village. They came 
to a solitary house, into which the stranger disappeared. After a 
while some people came out of the house. They were very kind. 
They offered the boy water to bathe, and food to eat. He accepted. 
They then began to talk and soon he found out they were Mahom- 
medans, and wanted him to become a Mahommedan. He said no; 
he protested; he wanted to go to his father. All in vain. He must 
be a Mohammedan. Kindness changed to sternness; caresses to 
threats. The boy was frightened, but stood his ground. After some 
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time people came to know about it. The Muslims were threatened, 
and finally the boy succeeded in finding shelter with the petty Raja, 
who gave him food, and allowed him to remain a Christian. 

The father meanwhile, could not find his son anywhere. He 
asked, he enquired; but nobody had seen him. He was in despair. 
Someone advised him to dress like an Andi, or religious beggar. 
He could then go anywhere, and, without rousing suspicion, he 
could make enquiries and eventually find his boy. He learnt the 
Andis’ religious songs, he smeared his forehead with ashes, and 
wandered everywhere for about one year. But the youngster could 
not be found. The kidnapper, however, turned up. The Pseudo - 
Andi found him in a Bazar, convicted him before a Magistrate; 
and the rascal was condemned to death. This happened at Potturo , in 
Malabar. The case created a stir. The boy came to know about it, 
and finally he joined his father again. The kidnapper was not killed, 
but took poison and died. 

The boy, however, who had always been a faithful Christian, 
was horrified to see his father in the garb of a Hindu beggar. He 
persuaded him to return to Karumattumpatty, where he made a 
good Confession and was reconciled with the Church; and both 
thanked God who had helped in so many dangers. All this is taken 
from the Annual of Fr. Alfonso Da Costa , dated 5—11—1714. 

4. Darmapuri and other Missions. The letters of 1715-1716 
are missing. The Letter of 1717 is not signed. It is written in classi¬ 
cal Latin, but not by a historian. He seems to dislike proper 
names. We presume “ Administrator Regni ” is the Dewan or Prime 
Minister. “ Missionarius” refers naturally to a Jesuit, but one has 
to read ten pages to ascertain who the “ Missionarius ” is. The 
same with “ Urbs. ” Of course, classical Latin has no use for 
names like Canacahally, Tiruppatur, and so on. It prefers the 
designation “ Urbs ”, though Tiruppatur must have been quite 
different from the “ Urbs ” of the Latin Authors. 

In Xirangapattanam there was trouble; but we cannot say how 
it arose. The Missionary — Fr. Platey —was expelled from the city, 
and the church pulled down. He would have been allowed to rebuild 
it, had he promised not to preach. He did not, and the church was 
not rebuilt. Though he had no conversions in the city, he baptised 
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175 adults in the neighbourhood. The Missionary at Garanahally 
was Fr. Del Rosso (De Rocha?) who at this time was sick, and 
could not do much. He was in charge of Chamragiapatna, where 
a Hindu accused the Christians to the Magistrate. Among the usual 
accusations the Magistrate was told that the Christians had plenty 
of gold hidden in their huts. The official suspected the informer and 
told him to unbury the gold and bring it to him. Of course, no gold 
was found, but the Magistrate told the accuser “ You were sure the 
Christians had plenty of gold. Now you don’t bring me a coin. 
Either you have hidden what you have found, or you have made a 
false accusation. In any case you deserve punishment. ” And he 
was heavily fined to the great delight of the Christians. 

Let us now turn to Darmapuri , with which the letter is mostly 
concerned. This Missionary District was very vast: some 28 leagues 
long and about 23 in breadth. It had nine churches, but they were 
destroyed by Jambasino , a Maratha Leader. It was decided to re¬ 
build 3 small chapels. Two were promptly pulled down again. One 
alone remained: at Velleycavamdempatty. 

The Missionary in charge was Fr. Santiago, and it does one 
good to read how the people loved him, how they streamed out of 
the villages to meet him in his Missionary tours, how they vied with 
each other to tell him of their many sorrows, and their simple joys ; 
how the children crowded round him, and begged for a medal, or a 
rosary, or a little veronica . And he instructed them with patience, 
entered their huts to comfort the sick, sat long hours in the Con¬ 
fessional to hear their Confessions. But this peace was not to last. 
As chance would have it, a frightened hare got inside the belly of a 
clay idol and smashed it. More, a sacred tree was cut down, and, 
somehow, a Christian used some of the wood to make a yoke. The 
Christians were accused of the hare’s crime as well. The Pagans got 
wild, and began shouting against the Christians. Shouting was ans¬ 
wered with shouting and words with words. For instance on a 
market day a young Christian stood up among the crowd and spoke 
somewhat as follows: “ Look at these three stones. With one I 
make an idol; with the other I build a kind of oven to cook my 
rice with; I use the third for some unclean purpose ! No difference 
between the stones. All the difference comes from the use I put them 
to, and yet you adore stone number one. Surely you are foolish.” 
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And many laughed outright and said they were foolish. Others 
shook their heads in doubt. Others again muttered some insulting 
word to the address of the extempore orator. 

Something else happened. It seems a temple was polluted. The 
Christians were accused: the matter was brought before the Magis¬ 
trate, who was rather in favour of the Christians. “ Who had pollut¬ 
ed the temple ? Not the Christians, for they would not be so foolish 
to fan the anger of the Gentiles for nothing at all. Not the Pagans 
either, for how could they desecrate what they venerated ? ... ” 

Still the judge suspected the Pagans, for they hated the Chri¬ 
stians, and they would do anything to get them fined, robbed and 
beaten. 

They thought to appeal to the Governor, presumably the Cap¬ 
tain of the Pinagra fort. This man was violently anti-Christian. Also, 
it was a good occasion to get some money out of the Christians; 
so he imprisoned the ring leaders. Protestations, complaints. Some 
were set free; not all. A Catechist was sent to see how the wind 
was blowing. He too w'as put in the lock up. All sorts of things 
were said against the Christians. They were unruly; they despised 
the gods of the country ; their Gurus were Faringuis; they ate with 
both hands; they did not anoint their heads; they entered the 
houses with slippers on. And no defence was allowed. An old man 
was beaten on the face and on the shins. 

Fr. Santiago tried to enter the fort, and speak with the Governor. 
He was thrown back by the soldiers. Two boys are scourged. They 
invoke the holy names of Jesus and Mary, and their mouths are 
filled with mud. They arc tossed into the air, and allowed to fall 
heavily on the stones. But they praise Jesus and are an example 
to all. 

Among the men two were remarkable for their courage. Nala - 
tambin and Baturciano. Nalatambin was placed on a buffalo, face 
turned backwards, the beast’s tail in his hand. A procession was 
formed. They shouted all kinds of insults, they threw mud at him, 
they beat him. “I am a Christian, and a Christian I shall always 
be ” he answered. They reached a field. He fell from the buffalo, 
and they nearly buried him with stones. All this he stood with in¬ 
vincible fortitude. But his bitterest sorrow was the apostasy of his 
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wife, and of one of his sons. In fact several Christians were so 
frightened by the truculence of the Pagans that they said : “ We 
shall pretend to abandon the Law of Christ. In our hearts, how¬ 
ever, we shall always be faithful.” 

Some forty people still remained in prison. Fr. Santiago bribed 
a servant of the Governor, and sent some help to the poor detenues. 
He tried again and again to enter Pinagra, in order to defend his 
lambs. 

In the end, both his house and church were burned down, and 
he was exiled. He withdrew to a forest, where he was visited by 
some Christians. Among them came Nalatambin’s wife, who was 
reconciled with the Church. Nalatambin, who had been left on 
the field more dead than alive, found his way to the forest. He re¬ 
covered, and then accompanied by his family went away towards 
Tirupattur. They tried to recapture him, but they failed. Meanwhile 
a rich Christian offered shelter to many of his coreligionists in a 
place far away and surrounded by hills and forests. His name was 
Paul Naiken. Several availed themselves of this generous offer. But 
many remained, and unfortunately they were not the steadiest. 

A pagan feast was approaching, and the pagans persuaded some 
Christian women to take part in it. Some did so. Some protested. 
One was so violent that she threatened to drown herself and her 
little child, unless the Christian women desisted from taking part in 
pagan ceremonies. Her protest had some success. 

Fr. Santiago, who had accompanied part of his flock to 
Naiken’s new village, returned to Pinagra, to guide and comfort his 
distracted sheep. All, except three, had been released, but peace 
was far from being secured. The Governor was still bent on oppres¬ 
sing the Christians. 

Letters were sent to Fr. Platey, in the Capital, that he should 
endeavour to obtain a rescript from the King in favour of the Chri¬ 
stians of the district of Pinagra. He too was in difficulties, but 
somehow he succeeded. The King forbade the Governor to touch 
Christian property. 

“ Yes ” said the Governor — “ that means I cannot touch your 
movables. But my authority over lands and houses is unimpaired.” 
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Then some Christians got their little possessions together and 
left the District. They went to Tiruppatur. Others remained; and, 
led by Naiken, they thought of organising a rebellion. 

A rich Zemindarin, however, interfered. She was a staunch 
Hindu. Many Christians, who were working on her fields, had left, 
and others threatened to do the same. Cultivation suffered. The 
income diminished. The Zemindarin protested most violently. The 
Governor changed his policy, but not for long; till finally he was 
superseded and his successor left the Christians in peace. 

The Christians in Tiruppatur were Parias, and the exiles were 
of good caste. Hence the misunderstandings were not wanting. 
Luckily the Muslim Governor — for Tiruppatur belonged to the 
Great Mogul — was very much in favour of the Christians. He loved 
Fr. Santiago, and wanted him always near him. The Father remained 
there three months. 

Then he returned to Naiken’s place to see to the welfare of his 
Christians. He comforted them, and after 8 months he reentered 
his old village. House and church had been destroyed, but the 
storm had abated and everybody hoped for better days. 

But it was not to be. The old Governor was back again, and 
with him his brother, who was even worse. Dazaros and Lingataros 
sought every pretext to worry the Christians. And an occasion 
presented itself. An old man was converted, and a Catechist, more 
zealous than prudent, got hold of his idols, and flung them into a 
well. He was seen by some women. However, there was no need 
for witnesses, for he himself boasted about it. 

The clouds were gathering; the Christians were frightened, and 
ran away. The Catechist was put in jail. An appeal for mercy was 
sent to the Viceroy, but in vain. The Catechist remained where he 
was. Poor Fr. Santiago, who had had so many troubles, got sick. The 
Catechist was clamouring for help. The Father started on a journey 
to visit the Superior of the Mission, but fell into a river and was 
nearly drowned. Time passed. The poor prisoner — and we sym¬ 
pathize with him — was growing impatient. Word was sent that no 
stone was left unturned to rescue him. He answered that men had 
to be turned, and not stones. In fact his answer was so strong, 
that if Fr. Santiago was not sick, he would have become so. The 
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Catechist thought he was being deserted. But he was not. Fr. 
Santiago appealed to his fellow Missionaries for gifts and money 
to present to the Governor. He himself started on horseback to 
visit the Fathers and get something suitable for the greedy Magis¬ 
trate. The horse shied, the Father was thrown and injured. But he 
did not give up. Meanwhile some more Christians were fined, and 
others were put in jail. 

A young man was admitted to the presence of the Magistrate, 
and spoke as follows: “ There are the Laws and all must keep 
them. “ Certainly ” replied the Magistrate. “ But if a Hindu ”— 
continued the young man — “ Steals a bullock, do the Laws allow 
you to punish all his friends and relations ? ” — “ No, the Laws 
do not ” — said the Magistrate. “ But a Catechist is said to have 
thrown one of your gods into a well. You punish him. But why do 
you fine the Christians ? ” 

The Magistrate muttered something, but did not yield. 

The Father succeeded in obtaining an audience. The Magistrate 
told him : “ How pale and haggard you look, Father. Take care of 
your health. If you die, we all shall suffer/’ 

Was this kindness, or was this hypocrisy ? Difficult to know. 
They spoke on for a long time, and finally the Father succeeded in 
winning over the Magistrate, getting the Catechist released and 
securing a measure of peace for the Christians. 

5. Death of Fr, Platey. In 1719 died Fr. Platey , thus in¬ 
flicting a “ grievous wound on the Mission ” — “ Gravissimo vulnere 
Missio affecto est He had gone to Srirangam — as the Capital is 
called by the writer — to administer the sacraments to a beloved 
Catechist. He passed the night in a wretched hovel on the banks 
of the Cauvery, and caught fever. He neglected it, attended the 
sick — of whom the Catechist was only one — and he grew worse. 
A Christian merchant gave him shelter, for the Raja had taken away 
the little house we had in the city. He lay in bed 43 days, and Fr. 
Skerett, a young Irishman, who had not been long in Mysore, came 
to bring him Holy Viaticum. After that he felt better, and the 
Christians, young and old, gained admission into his little room, 
brought him some fruit, tried to comfort him in their simple love, 
and poured out their troubles into his patient ears. He consoled 
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them, he advised them, and when he could speak no more, he 
smiled and blessed them. They were ready to do anything to save 
his life. Doctors were brought in, who tried to cure him more with 
mart rams than with medicines. 

He desired to be taken to Arsinakere , for he did not want to 
die in Seringapatam, where there was no cemetery, and where his 
death could not be hidden — and that would have caused some 
trouble to the little Christian community. 

The Feast of the Rosary was getting near, and he spoke to the 
people from a little window. He recommended them most earnestly 
to love God and the Blessed Virgin ; to be united in Christian 
charity, to respect their Priests and to keep the faith. 

When he withdrew there were loud lamentations. Yet he 
managed to hear a few more confessions. Somewhat later he wanted 
to know if the church had been swept and adorned in preparation 
of the feast of the Holy Rosary. “ And why is there no music ? ”— 
he asked — “Let them play a little ; it is nice, and the people like 
it so much.” 

The Christians wanted to make a vow, that the life of their be¬ 
loved Father might be preserved. He told them to pray that he 
may die a good death ; and asked them to return to their homes. 
He had refused to lie in bed ; for he wanted to die on the ground, 
covered with an ordinary mat. He received extreme unction with 
great fervour, and then his mind began wandering. But his words 
— though unconnected — turned always on the love of God and the 
neighbour. “ Quando veniam et apparcbo ante farciem Domini ” — 
when shall I go to see the face of the Lord — he was often sighing. 
He then recited the acts of faith, hope and charity, he blessed those 
that were present, and uttering for the last time the names of Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph, he breathed his last. 

Fr. Hildebrand Grassi thought the good Father had had an 
intimation of his impending death, for he had been preparing for 
it with the greatest diligence. He died during the octave of the Holy 
Rosary, on the 8th Oct. 1719. He had written three booklets on 
the Mysteries of the Rosary, in Tamil, Kanarese and “Lingua 
Badagica ,” that is Telugu. 
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Though there was a strict order forbidding Missionaries from 
entering the Capital, yet he often went to Seringapatam, and baptiz¬ 
ed about 60 persons attached to the Royal Palace. Some of the 
Courtiers, and the Rajah himself, were furious. But Fr. Platey re¬ 
commended the matter to Our Lady of the Rosary, and the storm 
blew over. 

He was buried in the church. Unfortunately the rains were 
delayed ; the people grew restive, and the Hindus began whispering 
that there was no rain because the foreign Sanniasy’s body rested 
in the church. They threatened to scatter his remains to the four 
winds. But when they reached the church, the rain began pouring 
with such violence, that they were frightened, and their anger chang¬ 
ed into veneration. 

Fr. Platey prayed much, and with great fervour. He often shed 
tears during Mass. All admired his diligence in teaching Catechism, 
and his great patience with the children. He used to read much, 
both European and Indian books. He knew three Indian languages, 
and he was well acquainted with the traditions, rites and customs 
of the people. 

His deportment was grave and sweet; he had a smile for every¬ 
body. He ate little, and only rice, curds and some kind of bread 
baked under hot ashes. 

When at Karumattumpalty and Ccmavaccary he had the care 
of some 5000 souls ; always indefatigable in instructing the ignorant, 
reconciling the quarrelsome, exhorting the slack, visiting the sick; 
travelling often on foot, or riding an ox, along bad roads, in the 
rain, or — what was even more trying — in the fierce sun of 
Southern India. The confessions he heard were numberless, and 
not infrequently he passed whole nights in the confessional. He 
was a good preacher, clear and to the point. Striking were his 
similes, taken from the common life of the people, from agriculture, 
from the seasons, the flora, the fauna of India. 

When he was recalled to Coa, he went back walking all the 
way barefooted. He was put to teach Theology, but found time to 
give Missions in the suburbs of Goa with such success that they 
wanted to keep him there. His heart however, was in Mysore, where 
he returned after a little while. 
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A lover of penance; even during the coldest season, he never 
bathed in hot water. He lived very sparingly, in order to be able to 
give generously to the poor. A rich merchant helped him a good 
deal, so that no one who appealed to the Father went away empty 
handed. When the plague broke out in his Mission, he visited the 
sick, brought them what medicines he could, and never feared to 
approach them and comfort them. His great kindness and universal 
charity explain the numerous conversions he made. Even the gen¬ 
tiles admired his steadfastness at Darabora, where he was in prison 
for three months. Strange that during that time there was absolutely 
no rain. The poor people attributed the drought to a punishment 
of God, and insisted that Fr. Platcy be liberated, as he was. 

Later on, another persecution broke out; for five months he 
kept hidden, visiting the Christians only at night. 

The Andies had sworn to kill him, for he had converted one of 
them. The Christians, fearing the cruelty of these parties, refused 
him shelter. But he did not leave them, for he knew they were in 
need of him. Finally the anger of the Andies abated. 

He was sent to Seringapatam — though it was then a most 
dangerous place for the Missionaries. Later on, after Ven. Fr. de 
Cunha’s martyrdom, he was asked to go to Kangonty. No sooner 
had he reached the place, than he was cast into a dungeon. The 
gaoler — a Mohammedan — tempted him in various ways; but in 
vain. After a month he was released. 

The Mission, in the Kanada speaking area, spread out 70 
leagues from East to West. The Christians were scattered, the roads 
were few, and infested by wild beasts, and — more dangerous still 
— by brigands. For 4 years he worked here, and for 11 in the 
Capital. Though in Seringapatam they took away our church, and 
exiled one of our Catechists, they venerated Fr. Platey, they greeted 
him on their knees, they admitted him to their houses, they brought 
him the sick, that he might bless them and give them some medicine. 

6. The work of other Missionaries. After this splendid 
panegyric of Fr. Platey, the letter of 1720 mentions the work of Fr. 
Skerett at Harubale , and of Fr. Conosciuti at Capinagatti. Here in 
one year baptism was administered to 142 adults. Most remarkable 
was what happened to the relations of a young woman, who did 
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their best to prevent her from becoming a Christian. One day, see¬ 
ing that their threats were useless, they decided to take her to a 
forest, and beat her mercilessly. They did so, but they were killed 
by a tiger. The girl escaped, and was finally received into the Church. 

In the Salem District “ Cell crisis Tractus" — as it is called in 
the Annual Letter — the Missionary was Fr . Francisco dos Keys. 
There had been no rain for a long time, and the country was in the 
grip of famine. The poor Missionary did his best to help, but his 
resources were very limited. Once, while upon a journey, he missed 
the road, and stumbled on a little hut, from which he could hear 
the groanings of a sick person. He entered and found a Gentile 
dying of hunger. He comforted him, and gave him some food. But 
the poor man had no strength to swallow even a little milk. Pro¬ 
vidence had sent the Father there, for the Gentile was instructed in 
the Mysteries of the faith, and died a Christian. 

The famine grew worse. Mothers sold their babies. Sometimes 
they killed them, for they could not bear to see them dying inch 
by inch of starvation. Many — even Christians — took to a life of 
brigandage. Some pagans began to say that these robbers were 
encouraged by the Roman Sannyasi, who should be killed, or at 
least banished. Let the Catholic church be burned down; let the 
Christians be harassed in every way. Only thus could the Gods be 
appeased. A merchant, well known in the District, took up the 
Father’s defence, and one of the brigands, being caught, confessed 
how the gang had been got together, and how the Father had for¬ 
bidden Catholics from joining it. The storm abated. Fr. Dos Reys 
organized public prayers, which culminated in a magnificent feast 
on Assumption Day. The rains came, and all were satisfied. 

But the Father was not well. He had a persistent cough, and 
often spat blood. In fact, after a while, he had to leave the field of 
his labours and returned to Goa. He was succeeded by Fr. Bellasis, 
qui “ ex tor sit permissionem (xeniendi in Missionem) potius quam 
impetraxit .” 

In July 1719 died, towards the North on mount Gotalturo (?), 
a merchant, who in Baptism had taken the name of Paul, but whose 
original name was Raya. He was very intelligent, and before his 
conversion, the Brahmins often discussed various problems of Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion with him. He was well read, and never let an 
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opportunity pass without inviting the Father to his house, and beg¬ 
ging of him to enlighten him on the right path of salvation. When 
it became known that he had decided to abandon Hinduism, his 
old friends were horrified. “ How can you join the Religion of these 
foreigners?.. Where do they come from? Nobody knows. They 
associate with the untouchables. They eat beef. They are thoroughly 
disreputable ... They are white.’’ 

Raya was quick to catch the last point, and told them that 
colour was not a test of truth. “ is not your colour the same as 
that of Pariahs? Is your religion the same? Learn to judge from 
reality and not from appearances. You condemn what you do not 
know. Study the Religion of Christ, and you will see how mar¬ 
vellous it is.” 

His relations insulted him; they tried to cajole him, to 
frighten him. For a while he hesitated. Then he thought he saw a 
Lady of marvellous beauty, who reproached him for his delays. 
Finally he made up his mind and on the feast of the Purification 
of Our Lady he was baptized with all his family. The Magistrate 
(Gowda) of the place tried his best to win him back. He failed. A 
higher official threatened to deprive him of all his possessions. He 
answered that he could do what he liked with his money; but he 
could never rob him of his faith. The official then forbade the 
Missionaries to set foot in his territory, and to preach the Gospel. 
Later on, however, he came to better counsels, persuaded by the 
timely gifts offered to him by the Catechist. 

Paul became an apostle, and it is recorded that he converted 
26 merchants. 

7. The Annual Letter of 1724-26. We shall pick out a few 
notable events from the Annual Letter of 1724-26. One of two 
sisters in the territory of Carumuttampatty had married into the 
noble caste of the Rajus; but she had no children. She visited all 
the great temples in Southern India, she spent huge sums on wizards 
and physicians. All in vain. Her husband grew tired of her. She 
visited also the church of St. Francis Xavier, and after some time 
she became a mother. But her joy was short-lived, for the child died. 
Her health, which had always been very poor, improved, and a short 
time afterwards, she asked to be baptized together with her sister. 
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When their relations came to know about it, both sisters were ex¬ 
pelled from the caste. Later on, however, they were reinstated ; but 
were cruelly beaten; live coals were rubbed on their naked body, 
and they were tormented in many ways. For over eight years they 
suffered most patiently, refusing to leave their house, in order not 
to yield to their persecutors, and not to give occasion to the evil 
minded to deprive them of their honour. Finally God granted them 
peace, and they continued faithful to Christ till the end of their 
lives. 

At Sattiamcmgalam a Christian was accused of theft. He was 
compelled to hold red-hot irons in his hands: but he was not hurt. 
After some days he was declared innocent, and his accuser was 
condemned. 

In the Fortress of Danaiquem , which was under the care of Fr. 
Rainerio Conosciuti , the Christians had built a fine church. They 
were living in comparative peace, when the Captain of the Fort 
wanted to compel them to help to build a temple to the idols. They 
refused. They were harassed a good deal, till the Captain was finally 
removed from his post. 

A weaver hated the Christians so much, that he was saying he 
could not breathe the same air with them. His brother was a Chris¬ 
tian, and he tried to destroy him. He saved himself by running away. 
The weaver went to a powerful Brahmin, named Sitalingam, and ob¬ 
tained that the Christians be declared outcast. Death struck a Brah¬ 
min all of a sudden. His wife cried and lamented, and invoked ven¬ 
geance on the Christians. Persecution started in right earnest, and 
some Christians gave way. The weaver was triumphant ; but for a 
short time, for he fell ill of a horrible disease. He lost his teeth, his 
lips, his nose, and the stench that emanated from him was such 
that nobody could breathe near him. He died, and for three days 
remained unburied ; finally they carried him to an open field, 
“vulturibus discerpendum ” to be a prey to vultures. 

Also Sitalingam lost his influence and his wealth. His wife fell 
victim to a cancer in the breasts. That, however, brought her salva¬ 
tion, for she turned to God in her trouble, was baptized, and died 
a good death. 
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Fr . Bernard Garcia from Darmapuri describes some exploits of 
the Dazaros , or religious mendicants. They went about extorting 
rice and money from the poor people, and threatining them 
with the Gods' anger, should they refuse to give. If a woman got 
tired of her husband, the Dazaros were at hand to provide her with 
easy employment. If a man became a Christian, the Dazaros prom¬ 
ptly appeared on the scene, to harrass and worry him in many ways. 
Thus a young man from Tiruppatur was baptized. Owing to his 
new manner of life, it was soon found out that he had become a 
Christian. The Dazaros got hold of him, and dragged him to a tem¬ 
ple. His wife, crying and lamenting, came to the place and adjured 
him to return to the Gods of his forefathers. Then the Dazaros 
began to threaten and beat him. A priest was called to pronounce 
judgement and declare him outcast. The crowd shouted and the 
common opinion was that the Christians were at the bottom of all 
this and had to be banished, and their church destroyed. They 
surrounded the house of the Missionary, they demanded that he 
should interfere, or he wonld not see the light of another day. He 
spoke to them, he tried to calm them, and when he saw that all was 
in vain, he said he would appeal to the Muslim Governor residing 
at Vaniambari. He then left, but the threats of the excited mob 
accompanied him. Then something happened. The leader of the 
tumult felt unwell, collapsed and died. This made such an impres¬ 
sion that the crowd dispersed and calm reigned again. Some of the 
leaders came to see the Missionary and begged of him to forgive 
them. 

In 1724 the Raja made a decree against the Lingayats. They 
were accused of various crimes, and it was ordered that their temples 
should be demolished. This created much trouble, and the Chris¬ 
tians, as usual, were made to suffer. Fr. S. Marino was working at 
Kapinagati . A girl, who had been dedicated to Bassawa, and who 
had to live a shameful life, grew restless. She lacked nothing, except 
peace of soul. She came to Anekal , to visit the shrine of O. Lady of 
Snow. A catechist spoke with her, instructed her, and directed her 
to Fr. Marino. The Father thought it would be rash to have her 
baptized there, so he arranged for her to go to the Carnatic, where 
the French Fathers were working, and where she was finally received 
into the Church. 
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Bangaluru is called by the writer of the Annual Letter “ em¬ 
porium Maissurensis Regni celeberrimum ” — a most frequented 
market place in Mysore — There were a few Christians in the town, 
and Fr. Marino went there to visit them , and arranged to say Mass 
in a little house, where the people had richly adorned an image of 
Our Lady Immaculate. The Governor, who had no children, came 
there to pray, and promised he would build a church, if he was 
granted a son. But his prayer was not heard. A Bangalore boy 
desired baptism; the opposition was very strong, and it was decided 
to send him to Maque , where things would be easier. His relations, 
however, followed him there, and brought him back, threatening to 
beat and imprison him if he persisted in his resolution. Eventually 
he was baptized. 

After some time a beautiful church was built in Bangalore. The 
Hindus, attributing the persistent drought to the anger of the Gods, 
vowed to destroy it, if it did not rain within three days. Abundant 
showers fell on the first day, and the man who had roused them to 
fury died after a week. 

Fr. Antunes succeeded Fr. Marino. On passing through Anekal 
he was called by the Polegar's wife, who was sick. He went to the 
Fort, and exhorted her to get rid of the Litigant , and to offer prayers 
to the Creator of heaven and earth. She prayed, she sent flowers and 
incense to the church, but she refused to part with the Lingam , 
which was considered a token of nobility. The Catechist went again 
and again to the Fort, and explained to the Rani the mysteries of 
the faith. One night she saw a beautiful Lady, smiling and praying. 
The Catechist blessed her with holy water, but thought she was not 
ready to be baptised. She felt better, and again she asserted to have 
seen the beautiful Lady. In the end neither the Polegar nor his wife 
were received into the church. 

The Kingdom of Mysore was in those days much harassed by 
the wars. Three armies moved about the country, stealing and 
destroying everything. 

The capital was besieged for some time, till finally the Mysore 
troops gained the upper hand. The story is related of a good girl , 
who, to escape from the soldiers, who threatened her purity, threw 
herself into the Cauvery. 
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A Hindu managed to have himself elected head, or Patel, of a 
village. He harassed the Christians, till, tired out, they decided to 
leave the place and betake themselves to Arsinaquere. But the 
Patel's hand reached them even there. In fact he grew bold, and 
accused the Christian Guru— Fr. Dias — to be a wizard, who had 
allied himself with the devil, in order to harm the Hindus. The 
Governor of the place laughed at the whole thing, and tore to shreds 
the paper where the accusation had been written out. The Patel 
sought friends in the capital, where the Raja's Father-in-Law might 
listen to the indictment against Fr. Dias. The matter dragged on. 
Ordeal by plunging the hand in boiling ghee was suggested. A 
relation of the Patel said he was ready to stand the ordeal. But then 
they found out a flaw somewhere. Finally the Patel was condemned ; 
but later on they sought out a modus vivendi; the sentence was 
abrogated, and peace was reestablished for the time being. 

The Letter of 1724-25 ends with a fine notice on the last sick¬ 
ness and death of Fr. Fcderici. He had been for some time at Caca- 
very, where the Fathers had built a beautiful church ( pulcherrimum 
societatis templum.) He was not strong, and once, upon visiting a 
sick man, he got fever. Fr. Marino hastened to his bed side, and, 
since Fr. Federici complained that Salem was too cold for him, he 
decided to have him carried to Pudupari. At Christmas he was 
administered the last rites. He was wasting away, and looked the 
image of death. Yet he was ever patient and smiling. He was only 
33 years old when he died, on 15th January 1726. He had entered 
the Society of Jesus at Palermo in 1708. He worked in the Mission 
of Mysore only 3 years, but in that short time he won the love of 
all, both the Missionaries and the people. He was always sickly, 
but did his best to hide his ailments. During his last sickness God 
delivered him from temptations, and that made him rather anxious. 
Just before he died, he asked those present whether they did not 
see the Infant Jesus and Our Lady and his Guardian Angel. Very 
likely the Blessed Virgin had come in person to take her faithful 
servant to Heaven. 

8. Famine, Pestilence and Persecution — As the troubles in 
the Mission of Mysore grew, the letters become more scanty. We 
shall summarize a short Latin epistle covering two years (1728-29) 
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written from Goa by Fr. J. F. Grungo. The Missionary of Pudupari 
and Cacavery is Father Manoel Henriquez. Famine stalks the land. 
The poor emigrate. But conditions are scarcely better elsewhere. A 
Pandaram or Sadhu began to preach in the villages against the 
Christians, and to stir up hatred against the Missionaries. He even 
found his way to the Governor’s Palace. He complained that the 
Gods were threatening to leave the District, unless the Missionaries 
were banished. But why should our Gods be afraid of men ? ” — 
retorted the Governor. “If they fear, they are worthless, and it is 
better they should go.” The Pandaram grew wild, and was thrown 
out of the hall. 

There were some conversions; but the number was not great. 
49 adults were baptised; 150 infants of Christian parents; 370 in¬ 
fants of pagan parentage. Fr. Joao do Borjia was working at Karu - 
mattumpatty. But news about him are lacking. 

Darmapuri was under Fr. Bernard Garcia. The district was laid 
waste by 20,000 horsemen. Close on their heels followed thieves 
and brigands. The Father gathered his goods and chattels and fled 
to the Alambari hills. After some days he returned, but had to 
decamp again, for life was not safe. Practically all his flock had 
run away. After 3 months the coast was clear. Of course, the 
churches were destroyed, but the Governor, in spite of Brahmin 
opposition, allowed the Father to build 2 small chapels. 

The people used to say that no pagan died in Darmapuri; they 
were either converted or they went to die elsewhere. St. Francis 
Xavier saw to it that all in Darmapuri became Christians. 

In Tiruppatur several brothers wanted to be received into the 
Church. But the eldest was violently opposed to it. He shouted, 
he quarrelled, but in vain. His youngest brother was his favourite. 
He pleaded with him to remain a Hindu. He would not. He beat 
him severely; but it availed nothing. Before the harvest began he 
begged of him to join in the sacrifice of a goat. He refused. He 
was so angry that he wounded him severely with a cutlass. He lost 
the battle. Not only the young hero, but two other brothers with 
their wives and children became Christians. 

At Capinagatty Fr. Manoel de Almeyda had the same troubles 
as Fr. Garcia. Famine brought unrest and insecurity. The country 
was scoured by thieves and assassins. 


it 
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The Superior of the Mission, Fr . Peter Alfonsus , resided at 
Harubale . The place surrounded on all sides by dense forests, is 
described as horrible “ horrenda.” From 1724 to 1728 it was in¬ 
vaded by the Raja of Magre, who conquered it. But his armies 
brought famine and fear. Many people found refuge elsewhere. 

The Visitor, Fr. Joachim Dias , resided at Arasinaquere . Evi¬ 
dently no church had been rebuilt in Xirangapatanam, for the Chro¬ 
nicler says that Arasinaquere was a convenient place for the Visitor, 
who could easily go to Court, and speak in favour of the Missiona¬ 
ries. A certain Guriamvi — a very influential and wealthy Christian 
— was staying at Court, and there pleaded in our favour, or warned 
us in time when some danger was threatening. 

Fr. Gungro makes the quaint remark that the devil — “ Caco - 
daemon ” he calls him — was perhaps the most successful Missionary 
in Mysore. He asserts that devil possessions were extremely com¬ 
mon among pagans. They were unknown among Christians. In 
fact the people knew that the surest remedy against the devil was 
holy Baptism. Often the devil spoke against the gods, called them 
lumps of stone, good for nothing. It was difficult to make him 
shut up. 

Fr. Manoel Rebello — the Missionary of Mague —had much 
to suffer from the Dazaros. A kind of pestilence had decimated the 
population of a village. The Dazaros councelled a solemn sacrifice 
to Hanuman. It was in vain. Pilgrimages, processions, incantations, 
were all tried. Finally someone suggested Baptism. The Father came 
and promised help. A woman—possessed by the devil—was shout¬ 
ing horribly. They tried to quiet her. All of a sudden she floated in 
the air. Both Brahmins and Dazaros were frightened. Fr. Rebello 
made a short prayer, and then traced the sign of the cross on the 
poor woman. It was marvellous. Immediately she became like a 
little lamb. The whole village decided to receive Baptism. They 
were instructed by a young man, and then 308 adults and 68 chil¬ 
dren were received into the Church. The Hindus ostracized them ; 
they were forbidden to fetch water from the common well; barbers 
and dhobies did not serve them ; they could not trade. They remain¬ 
ed faithful, and even built two small churches. We put last the new 
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“ Residcntia Faripalcnsis" , ministered to by Fr. Peter Franco, It 
suffered famine, persecution, and fear — the common lot of the 
Missionaries in Mysore during these years. The number of Baptisms 
in the whole Mission were as follows: Adults : 627; children from 
Christian parents: 505; from pagans: 730. Apostates reclaimed 30. 

The Letter of 1733 is rather uninteresting. It is not signed. 
Fr. Louis de Rocha is working at Carumattampatty. He reports a 
discussion with Brahmins on Free Will and the influence of the 
Stars. As it was to be expected, both parties stuck to their own 
opinions, and the discussion came to nothing. At Darabora the 
work is entrusted to two Catechists, who, as elsewhere, carry on 
most faithfully. An old man is a pattern of virtue; pious, charita¬ 
ble, humble. The pagans hate him, and bring him before the judge 
on the plea that he despises the idols. But his answers are so con¬ 
vincing that he is proclaimed innocent. It seems some Catholics 
also were jealous of him, for the cures he often wrought were mar¬ 
vellous. Was he, perhaps allied with the devil ? But the Father took 
up his defence, and the old man could continue to do good in 
peace. 

We leave out several facts of Christian women tormented and 
beaten by their pagan husbands; of villagers harassed by Hindus 
and persecuted because they refused to take part in pagan ceremo¬ 
nies or in repairing old temples. Often the Father had to see the 
Governor and persuade him to dismiss the accused Christians un¬ 
condemned. Usually some timely gifts brought about a favourable 
sentence. 

Near Sattiamangalam — at Turupally — Fr. Angelo de Fran - 
ceschi succeeded in bringing back to the fold twelve families. 

At Pudupari we find Fr. Bernard Garcia; Fr. Manoel Henriques 
at Calcavery. Here too calumnies and constant persecution. Our 
defence, however, was undertaken-and successfully-by a Mahom- 
medan of Xundorapatty. At Xerilique-a thing remarkable indeed - 
the Hindus helped the Christians to build their Church, and were 
rather proud of its beauty. 

Fr. Antonio Ferreyra was staying at Darmapuri. Innumerable 
little miracles and remarkable graces. 

At Annacalu things were not smooth. Fr. Manoel Joseph re¬ 
ports the usual persecutions on the part of the Dazaros. The poor 
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Christians were compelled to emigrate ; but a rich Zemindar - who 
saw that his fields were uncultivated - recalled them, r and protected 
them. 

At Harubale the Missionary was Fr. Peter Alfonsus , and Fr. 
Manoel Almeyda at Satali. 

The Baptisms at Carumattampatty were 512 ; 497 at Parupatty; 
409 at Pudapuri; 490 at Darmapuri; 598 at Annacal; 255 at Haru¬ 
bale. Altogether 2761. No separate numbers are given for adults 
and infants. 

9. Christianity at Sira and Coorg. About this time we find 
two interesting events mentioned in the Annual Letters: the first is 
the introduction of Christianity into Sira or Syria-as it is called-; 
the second is the visit to Coorg by Fr. Emmanuel Rebello. 

Fr. Antony Ferreira had been cultivating Garanas tractum for 
about 10 years; he then wrote to the Father Visitor that a new 
field was being opened some 100 miles from Garanahalli. A dhobi 
from Sira had been baptised by Fr. Platey. As he had been lucky in 
the spiritual sphere, ill unluck had pursued him in worldly affairs. 
Full of debts, he had left Garanahalli to return to Sira. Here he 
made some converts, and Fr. Joakim Dias advised Fr. Ferreira to 
send a Catechist to instruct them. Sira was then under the Great 
Mogul, but a local Raja made himself very nasty to the new Chris¬ 
tians. Paul —the Dhobi — gathered 17 people, and together they 
left their place and came to Garanahalli, where they were baptized 
on Easter Sunday. Seven more were received a little later. 

The Annual Letter (1730 ? ..) describes the people of Coorg as 
“ ferox ” qui “ latrociniis victitat They were a terror to their 
neighbours,and they spread desolation, “ solitudinem” everywhere. 
Their raids were sudden and swift, “ decursoria velitatione rem 
agunt ”; they came at dark on their ponies, and, their robberies 
accomplished, they disappeared. They were tough and harsh. Their 
religion is described as “ vaga et desultoria They honoured the 
Linga , which they consulted in their doubts. But for some time — 
in fact since the time Fr. Rebello had built a church not far from 
the boundaries of Coorg, — the oracle had not spoken. The chief 
priest said he had had a dream, when it was made manifest to him 
that the oracle was not the true God, that it was better for him to 
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disappear, and that the people should be taught to honour the true 
God. The Raja, on being told all this, refused to close down the 
temple, for it brought in considerable revenue. 

At about this time there was a terrific storm; trees were up¬ 
rooted, roads destroyed, cattle drowned, houses unroofed and ruined. 

The Raja was frightened, and, talking with a merchant from 
Kanara, asked him where he could find the true God. “I shall 
bring him to you ” — answered the merchant; and he brought him 
the statue of a naked goddess. “ Is this the true God ? ” — wonder¬ 
ed the Raja — “Is she so poor as to lack even a piece of cloth to 
cover herself?” 

Nothing more came of it; till Fr. Rebello heard the story, and 
sent a Catechist to make enquiries. Easter was at hand, and the 
Father went to Sattahalli and then to Aiguru, to hear Confessions. 
It was here that he found the merchant’s message, inviting him to 
Coorg. For the merchant had told the Raja he would bring him 
some news of God. “ Wherefrom ? ” enquired the Raja. “ From 
Mysore” — replied the merchant. “I will take nothing from 
Mysore ” — was the Raja’s angry retort. Thereupon the merchant 
spoke of a Roman Sannyasi, who was indeed in Mysore, but was 
not of Mysore. He would bring to the Raja the notion of God. 
Meanwhile Fr. Rebello was waiting at Ossur. The Raja's messengers 
arrived with a kind of palanquin. 

They carried the Father towards Mariquarium (Mercara), en¬ 
tered within the first gate, and made him pass the night in a temple. 
Next day they crossed the second gate, and stopped at another tem¬ 
ple. Finally they reached Mariquarium, and the Father was brought 
to the presence of the Raja, and made to sit on the royal carpet. 
He was asked to speak about God ; and he told them how there is 
only one God, Creator of heaven and earth. All the rest are due to 
man’s imagination. “ Infremuere” says the Chronicler — “ Aulici 
et Regulus , Bassuaes sectatores ”— Both the Raja and his courtiers, 
who worshipped Bassua, gnashed their teeth ; but the laws of hospi¬ 
tality prevented them from laying violent hands on Fr. Rebello. 
Two Lingayats proposed secretly to kill the Father, who got wind 
of the plot and succeeded in bribing the Raja’s secretary. The 
Kanarese merchant calmed the Raja, who, next day, called the 
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Father to an inner room and begged his pardon. “ In public”— he 
said — “ 1 have to do many things which I hate. I know the rascali¬ 
ties of some of these Priests, but the people fear them, and I can do 
nothing. Please, do not foresake me, and lead me to know and wor¬ 
ship the true God. Fr. Rebello instructed him, and the Raja pro¬ 
mised he would build a church and a house for the missionary. 
“ Rather ” — said the Father — “ allow me to preach, and see to it 
that when your people raid the neighbouring provinces, they do not 
burn our churches, and rob the Christians.” 

The cold of Mercara was too much for the Father, who fell 
sick, and had to return to Aiguru. Before leaving, the Raja wanted 
to speak again with him, and offered him a precious cloth, which 
the Roman Sannyasi refused. This created a favourable impression 
among the courtiers. 

At Aiguru two young men asked to be instructed in the faith, 
but there was terrible opposition on the part of the Dazaros. Fr. 
Rebello asked to speak with their chief. They came in procession, 
carrying Hanumanth , shouting, gesticulating, threatening death and 
destruction. One of the new converts was so frightened, that he fell 
back. The other remained steadfast, and the Father proposed that 
the matter be referred to the Raja. The Dazaros refused, and final¬ 
ly they went away, shouting and threatening the Christians and 
their Gurus. 

10. Other News. East of Capinagatti we find Fr. Emmanuel 
cle Almeyda. Since the Mahrattas had invaded Mysore, he was ob¬ 
liged to find shelter in the forests. Yet his charity towards the 
harassed population was so great, that many were converted. An 
Anekal woman insisted that she wanted Baptism. Her husband and 
relations called her mad, beat her, starved her. All in vain. They 
turned like tigers against the Father; but finally his patience and 
gentleness overcame all opposition. In fact, not only did they allow 
the woman to practise her religion unmolested! But they became 
staunch friends of the Father. If the number of conversions obtain¬ 
ed by Fr. de Almeyda was considerable, greater still was that ob¬ 
tained by Father de Borgia at Carumattumpatty. In three years 
he numbered about 3000, A Hindu had built three small temples 
at his own expense, and gave a great banquet to celebrate their 
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completion. While busy with temple building, he often conversed 
with Fr. de Borgia, and showed a great desire to come to the true 
Religion. The Father exhorted him to pray, and he took the word 
literally, for he spent in the church the greater part of a fortnight. 
Tormented by the devil, he asked the Father to allow him to stay 
in his own house. There he fell sick, and he refused all remedies, 
for — he said — Baptism would suffice. He received it and died a 
most peaceful and joyful death four days later. 

Fr. Emmanuel Rodrigues was the missionary at Calcaveri. Here 
the usual work, and the usual difficulties, accentuated by the three 
great scourges— pestilence, famine and war. The remarkable case of 
a woman is related, whose little son was sick. Fearing that the 
doctors would mix up superstitions with their medicines, she refus¬ 
ed them, putting her trust in prayer. And her faith brought health 
to the little son. Another case of a man, who, being suspected of 
practising black magic, was threatened with ostracism. Strange to 
say, the Gentiles, knowing that Christianity and the devil do not go 
together, promised to leave him in peace if he received Baptism — 
which he eventually did. 

11. Ordinary work in the various Mission Stations. The 

new Missionary Fr. Francis Mucci at the beginning of October 1735, 
was sent to Syria to take care of those Christians. Syria is not the 
well known region in Asia Minor, but a district not far from Chelur, 
a fortress on the Mysore frontier. The Father noticed that his flock 
stood in need of a church. He paid a visit to the Viceroy, who 
resided at Tunguru, in order to get the necessary permissions. He 
shrewdly oiled the wheels, and his request was granted. Some more 
gifts were needed for the Commandant of the Chelur Fort, who 
kindly gave the ground where the church was to be built, and was 
present at the laying of the foundation stone. Owing to the frequent 
incursions of brigands, the work lasted 6 months, ft was ready for 
Holy Saturday, when Mass was said with great pomp. The Com¬ 
mandant, together with his staff, was present, to the intense joy of 
the Christians, and the wonder of the Hindus. 

No sooner were the church and house ready than Fr. Mucci 
was transferred to Capinagatti. One of his predecessors here had 
been Fr. Manoel Joseph , who had had the rare pleasure of receiving 
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a Dazaro into the Church. This man was dangerously ill. Fearing 
to appear before God's Tribunal, he called a Christian friend, who 
instructed him in the faith. He got better, but he persevered in his 
resolution. Of course, his sectarian friends were up against him. 
They boycotted him, and harassed him in everyway. Fr. Mucci 
decided to visit the chief Magistrate and plead for freedom of con¬ 
science, and protection for the new converts. He succeeded beyond 
expectation, for the Magistrate issued orders safeguarding the free 
profession of the Christian faith. After two months, Fr. Mucci left 
for the Congo — a District round Sattiamangalam in the South- 
West. 

The Residence of Calcavcrv was situated South of Salem. Fr. 
John Ignatius lived there. It happened that an Apostate was helping 
to build a Pagan temple. He still remembered his Catechism, and 
one day he began to pour ridicule on the Gentiles, who were ador¬ 
ing stone idols. An Audi Priest, who had an account to settle with 
the Christians, thought his opportunity had arrived. He wrote down 
whatever the Apostate had said against the idols, and swore he 
would take it to the Salem Magistrate. But Fr. Ignatius was there 
before him, and presented his case so well, that when the Audi tried 
to speak, the Magistrate told him he knew all about the Christians 
— how they were quiet and law abiding, how they never attacked 
Hindus, unless provoked. The Audi was trembling with rage, and 
his confusion reached the climax when the Magistrate, to honour 
the Father, ordered that he should be accompanied to his Church 
by musicians. The Andi returned home, and then managed to take 
revenge by preventing the Christians from using the common well. 
The trouble lasted some time, till finally an influential Christian 
placated the Andi's rage with some well timed gifts. 

The conversion of a Hindu priest is worthy of note. He was 
making a lot of money by astrology and wizardry. But, somehow, 
his prophecies failed to hit the mark. People, who had him in great 
esteem, began to desert him. A contagion carried away many of 
his sheep. Even his two children died. The poor man was in des¬ 
pair. He had recourse to his idols. He offered them the costliest 
gifts. All in vain. Gradually his immagination became disordered. 
He had frightful visions. His tongue — formerly so glib — began to 
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tremble and stutter. He could hardly say a word. The Catechist 
came to see him. He spoke to him about Providence. He related 
to him the life of Christ. The seed fell on good ground. The poor 
man began to pray. Light grew in his darkened mind. He was in¬ 
structed and finally baptised. No frightening visions troubled him 
any longer, and he recovered the use of his tongue. 

Four Christian families were living on an estate belonging to a 
Brahmin. Father Ignatius decided to visit them. The Christians 
were happy, and adorned the road with green leaves and branches. 
The Brahmins objected. “You do not light oil lamps at the idols’ 
procession; you do not sweep the road; you do not adorn it with 
flowers. And you do all this for the Christian Guru ? Shame upon 
you ! ” The chief among the Christians was beaten, and guards 
were ordered to prevent the Father from coming. But he did come. 
He consoled the Christians, and then he betook himself to the 
Magistrate. He brought some gifts — of course, — but he obtained 
a written ola , wherein the freedom of the Christians was safeguard¬ 
ed and the pagans were severely told to leave them alone. 

We find in this letter an echo of the troubles about the Mala¬ 
bar Rites. Fr. Ignatius relates how he travelled towards the East, 
and stopped four days under some branches, which had been hasti¬ 
ly put together, to protect him from the sun. During the night he 
visited some poor Parias, whom he could not see openly, not to 
create trouble among his caste-proud Christians. Then one or two 
pages must be missing in our photographed documents, for they 
suddenly abandon Fr. Ignatius, and they speak of Fr. Fcrreyra ; 
how he succeeded in reconciling a wife to her husband, and how 
he worked among the Muslim armies, to instruct and administer 
the Sacraments to the Christian soldiers. 

12. Missio Kitturensis. In a letter written by Fr. Manoel 
De Souza on the 11th of October 1712 to the Goan Provincial, 
there is an account of the new Mission of Kittur. Two years later 
Fr. Simao Gomez writes from Rachol a “ Disscrtatio Apohgetica in 
favorem Missionis Quitturensis , per contrapositionem ad Missionen 
Mayssurensem ” where he insists that the New Mission should be 
kept up in spite of difficulties. Difficulties were, and are, great even 
in Mysore, and yet it has never been given up. 
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At the beginning the Mysore converts were few; if later on 
they grew, the increment was mainly due to the influx of the Tami- 
lians. Hence if the conversions in Kittur arc scarce, wc must hope 
for better days. Fr. Simao was successful ; the Mission was not 
closed down; but the progress was very slow. 

In 1734-35 two Fathers were working in the new Mission: 
Fr. G. Pinto had 45 Baptisms in Kittur, and Fr. B. D'Almeida 48 , in 
the so-called Tummariocopensi Residential 

The troops of Kiliskan (the first General of the Great 
Mogul) were camping near Kittur. In the middle of the camp, sur¬ 
rounded by walls, there was Kiliskan's magnificent tent. The camp 
was beautifully arranged, with fine roads and markets, where wheat, 
rice, fruits, meat, cloth and jewels could be bought. The number of 
horses was about 100,000 ; the elephants, 3000 ; the camels, 15,000. 
Bullocks and buffaloes, innumerable. Each big cannon was drawn 
by 100 bulloks, and followed by elephants, which helped on with 
the proboscis, to surmount all obstacles. The Nabobs and Rajas 
were accompanied by their families, and they vied with each other 
in the splendour of their tents, the richness of their arms, and the 
beauty of their horses. 

Fr. Pinto decided to visit the Army. He found several Euro¬ 
peans, who had almost forgotten that they were Christians. He did 
what he could for them, and persuaded them to leave the army and 
go and live in Christian surroundings. The work was even more 
difficult with Indian Christians, who scarcely remembered that they 
had been baptised. 

Fr. Almeida also came to help, and he received from an Arme¬ 
nian General two flags, which he put up near the Church of Tumma - 
riocopa. They served as a protection and an honour. 

The writer of the Annual Letter for 1735 — Joseph de Andrade 
— speaks of a curious prejudice, prevalent among the people of 
the new Mission, which prevented many from being baptised. They 
argued: “Through Baptism we become the children of the Christian 
Guru. Hence husband and wife become brother and sister. How then 
can they live together ?” The idea of spiritual relationship was too 
difficult for them to grasp. 

A young Missionary — Fr. Francis Pereyra — had been sent to 
Raichur . In a letter to the Province, he speaks of some theological 
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points, which were raised by the Pagans, and which he found rather 
difficult to answer : “ The first was: If God has created the Angels 
altogether, why does he create the human souls one by one? The 
second: Where do children go after death, and before the last 
judgement? The third: If the divine nature is common to the three 
Persons, why do you say that only the Son has become incarnate?” 

He does not answer his own questions, but passes on to relate 
how he travelled to Golconda , to instruct and administer the Sacra¬ 
ments to those Christians. From Golconda he goes to Chitapore 
where he had been called by Fr. Michael Lawrence ; and from 
Chitapore he goes to Sagrara. Here he had a long talk with a Mus¬ 
lim— the Nabob of the place—, who had read much, and was de¬ 
lighted to know that the Christians honoured only one God. Since, 
however, the Law of Christ had been superseded by Mahomed's, 
there was a strong probability that the Christians would finally go 
to a place much warmer than Sagrara. (The Father tells us that the 
heat there was unbearable). From Sagrara he passed on to Deva- 
durga , where he stopped under a tree. The Christians came to see 
him, and among others a low-casteman. 

The Master of the field was put out, and ordered the Christian 
Guru to leave the place. The Father sent his Catechist to explain 
how before God we were all equal, and later he went himself. He 
was kindly received, for the man was fond of discussing things 
natural and supernatural. In fact he had arranged for a Brahmin to 
come and argue with the Father. The latter stopped for two days, 
but the Brahmin did not turn up. 

He then returned to Raichur, where he stopped three months, 
and from Raichur he went to Adotn\ a place three days distant. 
Most of the people were Mahomedans, who were impossible to con¬ 
vert. The Hindus seemed better disposed ; but their great objection 
was that, as it is not good to change one’s wife, so it is not proper 
to change one’s religion. Only 14 were baptised. 

The letter relates the examples of a widow and of a married 
woman, who suffered all indignities rather than give up the faith. 

The Nabob of Raichur gave orders that all the temples in his 
dominions which had been built within the last 8 years, should be 
pulled down. Fr. Pereyra pleaded that the Decree did not touch 
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his Church, because it had been built with the Nabob’s permission, 
and it was used to worship the true God, and not the idols. But the 
officials would not listen. Finally a Muslim persuaded them to leave 
the matter to him, and, with some money and a few gifts, the danger 
was averted. 

In Raichur the Baptisms during the last year ( 1735) were 80; 
39 adults and 41 infants. 

Fr . Michael Lawrence was working in the Mission of Aldina 
which had been started by 4 fishermen, baptised at Tummariocopa 
by Fr. Marques , (who later on became Provincial). Fr. Michael 
went to Canulu , where Fr. D' Almeyda was lying in bed, seriously 
sick. Here he tried to bring to the Sacraments some Goans, who 
were living like Pagans. He was only partially successful. He then 
went to Raichur , and from Raichur to Aldina , 6 days’ distant. To 
avoid roads infested by thieves and brigands, he passed through 
Gurmeitecally and Callehurge , famous for its magnificent Muslim 
tombs. In Aldina he had the consolation to baptise a Lingotara, 
who, being sick, was advised to seek the health of body and soul 
through Baptism. God was pleased to heal her. To be able to con¬ 
vert a member of this Sect was a wonderful thing indeed. 

From Aldina he went to Visapur. This had once been the pride 
of the Mahomedans. Now it was ruin and desolation. To have an 
idea of its magnificence, Fr. Michael describes a Mausoleum , which 
had been erected by a Muslim Emperor. Its greatness, though im¬ 
mense, was far inferior to its beauty and richness. It rose in the 
midst of fair gardens, watered by a network of canals. From the 
Mausoleum the ruins of the city could be seen — once a formidable 
stronghold, now reduced to decaying walls and orchards. In the 
middle of the fortress there was a second and smaller fort—the 
royal palace of Mahmud Xal — who died some 40 years before. In 
the facade of the Mausoleum there was a lightning stone (meteorite) 
of the size of a man’s head. Over the tombs even now there are 
most precious carpets. No one guards the Mausoleum, so that it is 
rapidly falling into ruin. Only a woman is there, who asks a few 
coins from the occasional visitors. 

Fr. Michael had heard that there were some Christians in the 
neighbourhood of Visapur, but he found none. In one year, in 
Aldina he baptised 26 adults and 23 children. 
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1. Various Mission Stations. Fr. Emmanoel Valerius begins 
his Annual Letter (10-1-1740) with a most appropriate simile. 
He says: “Just as we never tire of harvest, though it brings every 
year the same produce, so we never tire of the Missionary news, 
which we read in the Annual Letters.” He tells that in the Mysore 
Mission there were 11 Missionary Residences — 6 in the South, 
round the Coimbatore District, which in those days was called the 
Congo, and where Tamil was spoken, and 5 in the North, where 
the language was Canarcse. 

Fr. Vicyra was working in Tarupally , attached to it was Sad - 
mugui where there was a fine church in honour of St. Anthony , who 
was very popular. Several little incidents are related, of things found 
through the intercession of the Saint. Adult Baptisms 46; infant 
Baptisms 133. Fr. Amain — a young Frenchman — after spending 
some months with Fr. A. Franceschi in order to learn the language, 
went to his Residence of Calcavery. The Governor of the place was 
dead against the Christians, and he missed no occasion to vex them. 
The Gentiles, encouraged by the attitude of the Governor, were 
even more audacious. One night they set fire to the Residence, 
and it was a miracle that the Father was not burnt to death. Fr. 
Franceschi who knew the Viceroy — paid him a visit, and brought 
him some gifts which he had just received from Europe. The Viceroy 
listened with sympathy to the many complaints and issued a Decree 
to the Governor of Calcavery , wherein he was seriously reprimand¬ 
ed, and a degree of peace was established. 

A good woman — inspired by God — was instructed and re¬ 
ceived into the Church. Her relations persecuted her, and her hus¬ 
band threatened to divorce her. She stood firm, and abandoned 
everything that was dear to her, rather than being unfaithful to her 
Baptism. She came to live near the Church, where she was ever 
busy teaching Catechism, visiting the sick, encouraging the Chris¬ 
tians, bringing the Apostates back to the fold. 30 Adult Baptisms; 
180 to infants. 

Carumattampatty and Pudupari were guided by the experien¬ 
ced Fr. Angelo Franceschi . It is impossible to describe his frequent 
excursions through the various villages and hamlets of his vast 
Mission field in the heat, through impossible roads, often exposed 
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to the danger of thieves and brigands. There was a prolonged 
drought and the Hindus attributed it to the Christians, who had de¬ 
serted the old temples, and often railed at the idols. They even 
pleaded with the Melchan Raja to expel the Christians from his 
lands. But 44 families joined together and visited the Raja, asking 
him to allow them to continue on the lands which they had culti¬ 
vated so long. Their earnestness — and more, a timely rain — per¬ 
suaded the Raja to leave the Christians in peace. One day Fr. 
Franceschi met a Brahmin, who told him he did honour neither God, 
nor man. “And why so much pride?” said the Father. “It’s no 
pride at all, but only Logic ” answered the strange Philosopher. 
“Would you kindly explain yourself” — asked the Father. “You 
see : Really and fundamentally I am God. Then it would be foolish 
for me to honour others, for there are no others; or to honour my¬ 
self, for that is superfluous.” “But do you mean to say, you are the 
Almighty?” “Of course, I am.” The people around were laugh¬ 
ing, and someone was getting ready to knock the Almighty to the 
ground. The Father continued : “ So you know everything; both 
the past, the present and the future” — “Sure I do.” “Do you 
know what I did this morning, when I was alone in my room ? ” — 
“ 1 know, but since you were alone and you had no witnesses, you 
could deny what I would assert. And so, I say nothing.” “You are 
a clever rogue ” — said the Father, and the crowd agreed with him, 
and laughing made w'ay for “God Almighty” to go and fill his belly 
with some rice and curry. 

In one year were baptised 116 Adults and 78 Infants. Fr . Mucci 
was working at Darmapuri , which was harassed by wars of the 
Congo Raja against Mysore , and by the armies of Muslims and 
Mahrattas. As usual, they spread terror everywhere and, as a con¬ 
sequence the preaching of the Gospel was much hampered. 

Fr. Mendez was in charge of Sattali and Fr. Ramos of Garana - 
hally. Remarkable was the case which happened to a young Dazaro. 
While going through a forest he was attacked by a tiger. It occurred 
to him to invoke the name of Jesus, as he had often heard Chris¬ 
tians to do. The tiger, which had already badly mauled him, stop¬ 
ped but only a short time. It attacked him again, and again he 
cried out “Jesus.” The tiger stopped and then as if frightened 
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hurried off. Needless to say that the Dazaro sought instruction and 
Baptism. 

In the Chdur fort great festivities were held in honour of St. 
Francis Borgia. Even the Captain of the Fort attended, to the great 
pleasure of the Christians. 14 Adult Baptisms; 43 to children. 

Fr. Francis Martins was the Missionary at Capinagatty. He 
tells us that he was so busy with his people that he hardly found 
time to say the Breviary, llis health was not good, though it had 
improved somewhat. In Bangalore a good woman was endeavour¬ 
ing to bring her old mother - people said she was about 100- into 
the fold. But the old crony would not hear of it. She had served 
her gods so long ! Yet the daughter persevered, and her endea¬ 
vours were crowned with success. When the Missionary arrived, 
the old lady had the strength to drag herself to the chapel. She was 
very happy. She knew the Our Father and the Hail Mary, but she 
could learn no more. She was baptised. We arc told that the Father 
heard 26 Confessions in Bangalore. That gives us some vague idea 
of the Catholic population of the town in 1739. 

A miserable Christian had lived in sin for many years. Both 
he and the woman fell victims to a horrible disease. That opened 
his eyes. He got the Catechist to write to the Missionary, who came 
in all haste. The wretched pair had been abandoned by everybody. 
The Pagans — fearful lest the sickness should spread — had heaped 
up thorny branches round the hut. When the Father saw all this, 
he was moved to anger at such callousness and cruelty. He entered 
the hovel. Comforted the sick, instructed the woman and baptised 
her, heard the confession of the man, and prepared them both for 
their last journey upon which they started within a few days of 
each other. 

Adult Baptisms, 30; Infant Baptisms, 162. 

Arizanaquerensis Residentia has now become the chief Resi¬ 
dence of the Mission, and Fr. Emmanuel Joseph is working there. 
Worthy of note is the conversion of an old Brahmin, brought about 
by the untiring endeavours of two Christian women. Another Brah¬ 
min— a young man of twenty and son of a high official — was 
dangerously ill. His father brought home a famous Brahmin doctor 
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(who was a secret Christian), hoping he would cure his son. The 
boy noticed a book which the doctor himself had written, and which 
he always carried with him. The title was “Spiritual Jewel.” The 
boy asked to read it. He was so impressed, that he secretly told the 
doctor he would like to follow the beautiful Religion described in 
the book. The doctor, in order to try him, spoke to him of the 
difficulties ; how his family would be disgraced, how young men are 
often carried away by sudden enthusiasms, which do not last, how 
difficult was the practice of the new Religion. But the young man 
was determined. The doctor then told him that he himself was a 
Christian, spoke with great fervour of the Christian Law, and final¬ 
ly Fr. Joseph had the consolation to receive the young man into the 
Church. Baptisms to Adults 15; to Infants 39. 

Nothing worthy of note is related in the Letter about the other 
Canarcse Residences. The Superior of the whole Mission, Fr. Ferreira 
was staying at Harubale , where in one year the Baptisms to Adults 
were 27, and to Infants, 25. 

2. The Raichur Mission. Fr. Valerius speaks enthusiastically 
of the Raichur Mission of which there are great hopes. A Brahmin 
had been converted by Fr. Michael Lawrence in the town of Cale- 
burgue , about 6 leagues from the Residence of Aldyna. Frightened 
by his fellow Brahmins, the poor man said the Father had deceived 
him. A crowd of fanatics got hold of Fr. Michael , and they would 
have killed him, had he not been rescued by two soldiers. Next day, 
however, he was taken and brought before the judge. The accusa¬ 
tions were; The Guru was a Prangui; he deceived the people; he 
made converts by force. But since no witnesses came forth, the 
judge decreed that Fr. Michael should be let free. 

The Brahmins of Chittapor succeeded one day in locking up 
Fr. Michael Lawrence in a house. He defended himself, and told 
them that he was ready to hold a disputation with them, but in 
public and not in secret. Christianity was a Religion of light, and 
it desired nothing more than the light. The Brahmins were divided 
among themselves, when a man of authority turned up, who suc¬ 
ceeded in releasing the Father from their hands. 

The Church of Aldyna was threatened with destruction, for the 
Gentiles were persuaded that the prolonged drought was due to 
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their gods, angry that the Christians were allowed in the city. 
Extraordinary prayers were made to St. Francis Xavier, who heard 
them, and sent abundant rains. Baptisms to Adults, 49; to Infants 
41. The Church of Raichur had been built two years before, and it 
was served by Fr. Pereyra. Things were going on smoothly, when a 
storm broke out. A wealthy Christian had invited to his marriage 
all his numerous relations and friends. The Hindus, as usual, want¬ 
ed first to offer sacrifice in the temple. But the Christians refused to 
go. Shouting, quarrelling, blows. The Christians were outcast; no 
trade, no intercourse with them. Their Church must be pulled 
down ; they must leave the town. Some Neophytes began to waver, 
but the bridegroom’s mother — a truly valiant woman — stood up 
and said boldly that the Gentiles had no right to treat them like 
that; if the Christians yielded, the Pagans would grow bolder every 
day. It was honourable to hold the Christian faith, which they had 
freely embraced. Her husband — a coward — told her to shut up; 
she would not. He kicked her, but the bridegroom took sides with 
her; they were not to be intimidated. Meanwhile the Father came 
into the town. He encouraged the Christians, and instructed them. 
Then he obtained an interview with the Raja, and, by his charming 
manner, and even more with the help of some gifts, he obtained his 
protection, and restored calm to the angry waters. 

Fr. D'Almeyda was the Missionary at Tumarioeopa in the Kittur 
Mission. The field there was barren. Among the few conversions 
can be mentioned that of a soldier in the Nabob’s Army, who, be¬ 
ing wounded in war, desired baptism. The Catechist went to see 
him. But since the projectile could not be extracted, the wound was 
festering, and the poor man was suffering intensely. They brought 
him to the church, and recommended him to St. Rosalia , whose 
Novena the Christians were then celebrating. By chance a good 
surgeon passed by, who succeeded in getting the bullet out. Im¬ 
mediately the fever abated, and the soldier was cured. Both he, his 
mother and sister were baptised. 

In Kittur mother and daughter had apostatized, and for 17 
years had lived in the old superstitions. Sed vexatio dat intellectum . 
Thieves robbed them of many sheep. They took that as God’s 
punishment, and returned again to the Church. The number of 
Baptisms in the Raichur and Kittur Missions was altogether 410. 
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3. The Letter 1744 is written by Fr. Clement Joseph. The 
six Congo Residences were: Carumattumpatty, which extended even 
to the Zamorin’s dominions, Canuvacarcy, Taruppali (which used 
formally to be known as Sattiamangalam), Pudupari, Cacavery and 
Darmapuri. The five Canara Residences were Capinagati (or 
Anekal), Arubale, Arezinaquere (Xirangapattana), Garenaballi, 
Sattali or Maque. Differences can be observed between the present 
and former lists. The situation in some parts was fluid and changes 
were inevitable. One of the chief reasons was war. The letter in 
fact speaks of 60,000 Mahratta horsemen, who invaded the Congo. 
Devastation, terror, robberies, fire, famine, everywhere. Innumer¬ 
able poor people are killed, or wounded. Many escape to the moun¬ 
tains, or hide in the forests. Several churches are destroyed. The 
Missionaries found some consolation amidst so many evils in the 
numerous Baptisms (Adults 1100; Infants about 3100), in the fre¬ 
quent Confessions (Fr. Vieyra alone 18836), in the piety of the 
faithful, in the hatreds and quarrels removed and settled, in the 
scandals prevented, in the return of many apostates to the bosom 
of the Church. 

Frs. Vieyra and Arnaut were in charge of Carumattumpatty — 
a very large Mission field. They extended their labours to Canuva- 
carey as well, which was too poor to have a Missionary to itself. 
The feasts used to be celebrated with great pomp, music, singing, 
car processions and religious plays. Fr. Arnaut was sickly. To be 
out of the way of the Mahrattas, he was sent to the Kingdom of 
Maliame , and then to Pondicherry , among the French Fathers. He 
recovered somewhat, and returned among his flock. He ever refus¬ 
ed the comforts of Goa, which the Provincial offered him, for he 
preferred to share the hardships of his much tried Neophytes. 

The two Residences of Tarupatty and Puduppary were under 
the care of Fr. De Franceschi , who was suffering from what the 
Chronicle calls “ Vermis Armusianus ” (Ringworm?). Though he 
could hardly walk he went to Carumattumpatty, during Holy week, 
where the labours were excessive. Since he could not press his foot 
on the ground, he bent his knee on a stool, and in that position he 
distributed Holy Communion to the crowds. 

He relates several cases of men, who, though they had known 
the truth, had not the courage to embrace it, and contrasts with 
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their cowardice a woman’s strength, who resisted her husband’s 
threats, caresses, and blows, rather than abandon the Law of Christ. 
She was taken, before the caste’s tribunal or panchayat , but she 
pleaded her case so well, that they decided to leave her in peace. 
Later on the husband was persuaded to receive Holy Baptism. 
Towards the end of 1742 Fr. Mucci took over Puduppari. He suc¬ 
ceeded in converting a poor Christian, who despairing of getting 
any children had taken another woman, though the first wife was 
living. 

After long discussions and hesitations, one of the leading men 
in Puduppari with 25 members of his family, was received into the 
fold. 

One day Fr. De Franceschi was speaking to various Hindus on 
the sublimity of the Christian Law. “True” observed one — the 
Law is noble indeed, but too high for our poor nature. It is better 
not to profess it, than, after embracing it, to be unfaithful to it.” 
“But there is God’s grace; there are the Sacraments”, replied the 
Father. “Sacraments we have plenty” subjoined the Hindu — 
“and, as to God’s grace, 1 suppose it reaches us as well.” “It 
does” — answered the Father — “provided you walk in the light. 
Can you say you do that? You have ceremonies, and even too 
many. But there is a difference between sacraments and ceremonies. 
The Sacraments are like a well full of water; the ceremonies are 
only an empty well.” 

Once one of the three chief ministers of the Congo Raja came 
to Cummutturu (Coimbatore ), and showed a desire to see one of the 
Roman Sannyassis. Fr. De Franceschi hastened to pay him a visit 
and was received with the greatest courtesy. In fact the Minister 
kept him there 8 days, conversing with him and putting him many 
questions on Religion. In the end he gave him a written decree where¬ 
in all the Governors were enjoined to protect the Christians and to 
honour the Missionaries. Among his many occupations and pere¬ 
grinations, among his trials and sicknesses, Fr. De Franceschi found 
time to write a life of St. Ignatius in Tamil, which served to spread 
the devotion to the Saint in a wonderful manner. 

It is related that a great procession in honour of Our Lady 
was to be held at Xellam (Salem). The Viceroy, his suite and an 
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infinite multitude were present, when thunders and lightnings threa¬ 
tened a copious rain. The Christians were most anxious that the 
procession should come forth, because, otherwise, the superstitious 
Gentiles would have regarded it as a bad omen. They prostrated 
themselves before the image of Our Lady and made a vow to fast 
for 3 Saturdays. The clouds disappeared, the sun shone and the 
procession was held with great pomp. 

Not so easily was dispersed another storm — namely the 
Mahrattas’ invasion. As usual the poor people found refuge on the 
hills and in the forests. The Fathers hid on the Alambari mountains 
and when after 8 months — they could return they found their 
churches burned down, and their houses in ruins. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the country Frs. Mucci and De 
Andrade complain that the fruit at Darmapuri did not correspond 
to their labours. Yet apostates were reconciled to the Church, new 
converts received, and the Christians comforted, instructed and 
strengthened. In the little village of Jalitiguri , the persecutions to 
which the pagans were subjecting the Christians were most vexa¬ 
tious. Finally the faithful decided to emigrate. They found a refuge 
at Jagaden — Durgam, a place held by the Moors. During the 
Monsoon they had a most difficult time, exposed as they were to 
cold and rain. Yet they would not return to their village, but they 
built a few huts, which they called Pudur. A kind of contagion 
broke out; and so many died that the pagans called Pudur the Death 
Village. Fr. Mucci came often to visit these poor people, who suf¬ 
fered so much rather than give up their faith. But they could not 
remain long even in Pudur. They were killed or scattered by the 
Mahrattas, who burned down poor wretched Pudur . 

For nearly two years ( 1740-41) the Mahrattas overran the 
Congo, and Fr. Mucci often found himself in danger of death. He 
says of these soldiers that they knew no law and no mercy. They 
were rather brigands than soldiers. At times he felt tired to live and 
oppressed even to death to see so much suffering, and so many 
miseries, which it was impossible to alleviate. Peace came in 1742, 
but only for a short time; because Morari — Raus — the Governor 
of Terachinapali for the Mahrattas — having given back the ter¬ 
ritory to the Turks (so are called here the followers of the Mogor) 
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and returning to his own, was spreading desolation everywhere. A 
Turk army invaded Mysore proper, and advanced to the very walls 
of Xirangapatam. Fr. Dc Andrade — the successor of Fr. Mucci at 
Darmapuri — sought safety in the inaccessible Alambari hills, where 
he found Frs. Vieyra and Ramos from the Canarese Residences of 
Capinagati and Arubale. 

The Baptisms in the Districts where Canarese was spoken were 
not so numerous as in the Congo; only 900 infants and some 300 
adults. Among them a Lingayat, fearing the worst, decided to go 
to Mangalore where he could practise his Religion freely. But the 
Lingotaros got wind of it, and became restless. The good man had 
to defer his baptism. In the meantime he prayed, he helped the poor, 
and it is said he brought into the fold more than one thousand 
neophytes. He got sick, and Fr. Martins gave him Baptism. He 
lived still 7 hours, with such joy and happiness that was indeed re¬ 
markable. His sister— still a Gentile — said that when he died, the 
house was enveloped by a cloud, all blue and shining, and a sweet 
fragrance spread all round. 

Another man W'as baptised by Fr. Ramos in Bengaluru where 
he had found shelter from the persecutions of his relatives, who 
objected to his conversion. The reading of a good book had opened 
his eyes to the true light. 

Fr. Sarmento in Benguluru prepared to celebrate the feast of St. 
Francis Xavier with great pomp. During the novena many Hindus 
came to hear the Father explaining the truths of our holy Faith. 
44 But how can it be ” — they said — 44 that the Father can generate 
the Son, if he is eternal with him? And if God is omnipresent, why 
cannot he be adored in the cows or in the monkeys ? The Father 
did his best to clarify these points; but only five were converted. 
More fortunate was a layman, a doctor — who was often called by 
the sick. In a short time he baptised over 60 children. 

The Anecal Raja asked — very kindly indeed — Fr. Manoel 
Joseph to leave the place. No reasons given. The Missionary, how¬ 
ever, was allowed from time to time to visit the Christians and 
gather them in the Church. He transferred his residence to Capina¬ 
gati . But after a while the Raja died of a horrible disease, and 
Anecal was subjected to many calamities. The Raja’s son was so 
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frightened, that he wrote a fine letter to Fr. Manoel, inviting him to 
return. Since Anecal was more central and better sheltered from 
enemy raids, Fr. Manoel returned. The new Raja received him the 
next day, the road lined with a thousand soldiers, and the hall 
packed with the local nobility. The Father said he was ready to re¬ 
main in the town. Only the envious could play him the same trick 
they had played him at the time of the Raja’s father. “ Do not fear ” 
answered the latter. “ Those who conspired against you in the past 
have suffered enough. Now I shall protect you, as I protect my 
own person.” Fr. Manoel stopped at Anccal 9 days; and then sent 
there (for he was Superior of the whole Mission) Fr. Sarmento, 
who added to the Church a new house for the Missionary. The 
Vazwapurans and the people of Canucanable — who belonged to 
the Residence of Arubale w'ere repairing their churches, under the 
guidance of Fr. Ramos. But the local workmen refused to help. 
Fortunately the Governor of the place was very favourable, and he 
practically compelled the carpenters and masons to cooperate. He 
himself donated timber and stones, and the Captain of the fort of 
Canucanabale gave a plot of land, to serve as a garden. Fr. Ramos 
built also the church of Cuticalu, and had the happiness to see an 
abundant rain fall on the thirsty fields on the eve of the Feast of St. 
Michael , to whom the Church was dedicated. ( 1743) 

In the same place some years earlier ( 1738) happened a most 
extraordinary thing. A poor Pariah was sick. From his cot he put 
his hand on the floor and felt it covered with a liquid substance. 
The same with his feet. He lit the fire, and to his astonishment, he 
saw blood bubbling up from the ground. People came to see. Fr. 
A. Pereyra sent his Catechist to investigate. There was no doubt 
about the blood. Government officials came. The house was locked 
and sealed. Ceremonies w'ere performed. Finally the house was 
reopened. Why this blood ? Where did it come from ? What did it 
portend ? No one could answer the riddle. 

The letter relates some beautiful facts as that of a poor woman, 
and her two children, who were thrown out by an Apostate, because 
she refused to follow him in his apostasy. A man was beaten and 
tormented, and compelled to stand for over three hours on one foot, 
because he was a staunch Catholic. A yogi was imprisoned for 8 
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days, and kept 3 days without food, because he wanted to be bap¬ 
tised. 

The Mahrattas spread terror everywhere. Frs. Ramos and Martins 
sought safety first in Sattali, and then, accompanied by many Chris¬ 
tians, in Coorg. Mysore had often tried to conquer this dominion. 
But the mountainous nature of the place and the bravery of its 
inhabitants made all efforts vain. Hence constant wars, often disa¬ 
strous for Mysore. The people, who, frightened by the Mahrattas, 
ran away to Coorg, w'ere often enslaved, and deprived of their 
scanty possessions. But the Fathers, a short time before had obtain¬ 
ed from the Raja of Coorg, permission to enter his dominion and 
preach the Gospel there. When they arrived at the river which sepa¬ 
rates Coorg from Mysore , the Coorg soldiers came to plunder. 
The Fathers explained how they were favoured by the Raja and the 
whole crowd was allowed to enter Coorg untouched. 

Fr. Martins, after some months, returned to Sattali where he 
found church and house plundered and in ruins. 

4. Raichur Mission, In 1739 there were three Residences in 
this Mission: Raichur, Pacturu and Aldi. In the First Fr. F. Percyra; 
in the second Fr. E. D’Almeyda ; and in the third Fr. M. Lawrence. 
But both Aldi and Raichur were destroyed by the Mahrattas. Fr. 
Lawrence being sick, went to Goa, and died there; so that only 2 
Missionaries remained, with only one church at Perapale. 

Here, however, the Hindus set fire to the little church. But the 
Governor compelled them to rebuild it. They tried the same at 
Mudiugere, where they did not succeed, owing to Christian resis¬ 
tance. In 5 years there were about 600 Baptisms in the whole 
Mission. Several conversions are related, as that of a whole family— 
except the mother, who remained obstinate. A Hindu Priest came 
threatening all kinds of misfortunes. But he obtained what he had 
not bargained for; because they answered “Indeed misfortunes will 
overtake this house, till the idols remain in it.” Thereupon, notwith¬ 
standing the mother's protest, all the idols were thrown out. A 
woman was subject to a queer disease. Whenever she heard the 
sound of musical instruments, she was compelled to dance, in 
honour of an idol. And she could not stop dancing, till the instru¬ 
ments stopped. Her relations advised her to seek instruction. She 
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did so, and after a while the disease disappeared. She was baptised. 
A witch came to the market with an idol of her own. For a little 
money she could tell the names of all present. She asked the idol, 
and she could make known the past, present and future of anybody— 
Christians excepted. A man asked her about his name. She gave 
him his former pagan name. She could not give his baptismal one. 
She then threw a paissa on the ground. No pagan could lift it up, 
so heavy it had become. A child made the sign of the cross, and in 
spite of the witch’s mantrams, he took the money away. All were 
surprised, the witch above all. They were told the meaning and 
power of the Cross. They wondered, but nothing more. Many more 
such incidents, relates Fr. Francis Pereyra. 

A Christian soldier always refused to obey his Hindu Captain 
whenever he was ordered to do a thing contrary to his faith. The 
Captain threatened him with dire torments. The soldier preferred to 
give up service rather than be unfaithful to Christ. 

In 1742 a woman was found in a far away village, who had 
been baptised some twenty years before in Kittur. Owing to the 
wars she moved from village to village, without meeting a Christian. 
The Gentiles tried their best — and he who knows the Mahrattas will 
understand — to get her to worship the idols. But in vain. Finally 
some Christians came to her village, and they were told of a woman, 
who like themselves, honoured only one God. They went to her, 
and she insisted she wanted to see the Missionary and to receive 
the sacraments. Incredible was her joy, when after so many years, 
and when she had given up all hopes, she could again enter a 
church, and worship her God, sacramentally present therein. 

In Visapur twenty miserable apostates were reconciled to the 
church. The barren Kittur or Deccan Mission was cultivated by 
Frs. B. D’Almeyda and G. Pinto. From 1739 to 1743 they had 296 
Baptisms. They worked mainly for the soldiers in the Mahratta 
and in the Mohamedan armies, which often passed through Kittur 
and Tumariocopa. 

5. The last of the Annual Letters in our possession covers 
the years 1750-53. It starts with a very beautiful obituary notice of 
Fr . A. De Franceschi , who died on Assumption Day, after having 
laboured for more than 20 years in the Mission. Then it mentions 
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the return to Goa of Frs. Mucci, Custodius Arnaut and Joseph de 
Andrade, the first after 21 years of Mission work, the second after 
14 years. They did not abandon the Mission of their own will, but 
were ordered by their superiors, who were anxious about their health. 
On the field of labour there remained eleven Fathers, 6 working for 
the high Castes, and 5 for the low Castes. The latter have been 
mentioned in the VIII Chapter, but nothing was said there about 
Fr. Emmanuel Soarez except that he was destined to Calaganj. 
Now — live years later — we find him at Darabora, labouring 
amidst people ground down by poverty, frightened by wars, drown¬ 
ing their troubles in toddy and arrack. 

Fr. Anthony Joseph has been transferred to Calaganj, with 
which he seems quite satisfied, for he calls it “ fertilis vinca." He 
baptised 123 adults, and about 300 children; and reconciled with 
the Church 28 apostates. Unfortunately he had to run away to the 
forests, and his flock was scattered by the soldiery. 

Fr. De Lemos is still at Goduru, but better off than he was in 
1747. He mentions the baptisms of 66 adults. Improved is also the 
situation of Fr. Paulino at Maque, where he registered baptisms to 
76 adults. 

Fr. Timothy Xavier has been working among the Parias of 
Neliam over five years now. He builds a church, which unfortuna¬ 
tely is soon destroyed by the armies; he loses everything, but 
succeeds in saving his life on the Alambari hills. 

Nothing very spectacular to report about the so-called Brahmin 
Missionaries. Fr. Paul Tonyjierner had been working for years in a 
barren field." Yet in three years he baptised 94 adults, and 650 
children. Thirty two apostates were reconciled. 

Fr. Francis De Menczes's vineyard is Darmapuri, where he 
“ carries on. " In three years 59 adults and 322 infants are baptised. 
He leaves the central station to visit a few Christians scattered on 
the Alambari hills; but he returns soon after, stricken with fever. 

At Xetalli we find Fr. De Azevedo , who while on a missionary 
tour, found shelter in a temple. Several people paid him a visit 
and he promised he would soon return to instruct them. He could 
not, for the Muslim armies prevented him. At Cancanahally there 
was serious trouble, owing to the conversion of a Rajput. They 
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threatened to destroy the church, but the Governor was favourable 
to the Christians, and the disaster was averted. Baptisms: 71 adults, 
119 children. 

Nothing special about Fr. Julius Leti who seems to have been 
the first to evangelize Metupalayam. In his report he notices the 
conversion of some public sinners and of a very old woman. 
Baptisms: 26 adults. 

Though Fr. Michael Cardozo was well over 40, yet he succeeded 
in obtaining the Missions. He worked much among the Christians, 
who were following the Mahrattas, and had the rare happiness of 
converting a Hindu priest. 

One of the last to be mentioned in the letter is Fr. Pavone, of 
whom we have spoken in the VIII chapter and of whom we shall 
speak again later. 
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1. Accusations against the Jesuits in Portugal. The ser¬ 
vices rendered by the Society of Jesus to Portugal, both at home 
and in the Colonies had been very great. And yet Portugal repaid 
the Society with the blackest ingratitude. On the night of September 
3rd King Joseph f was shot at and wounded, as he was returning 
from the young Marchioness Teresa dc Tavora, with whom he was 
on intimate terms. The attack was probably instigated by theTavoras, 
who felt that the King had slighted their family honour. 

But the Marquis of Ponihal — the arch enemy of the Jesuits — 
accused them of the crime. In December their houses in Lisbon were 
surrounded by the Police and searched for hidden weapons. The 
search proved fruitless, but the hatred against the Jesuits did not 
abate. 

They were accused of illicit commerce, especially in the mis¬ 
sions, and of having contrived the war in Paraguay. The Bishops 
were warned to guard their flocks from the poisonous doctrines of 
the Jesuits, who were accused of immorality and pernicious teachings. 

Slavishly complying with the behests of the all powerful Minis¬ 
ter, the Bishops issued pastoral letters against the Jesuits. Vindica¬ 
tion, however, came from many Bishops in Christendom, protesting 
against the action of the Portuguese Prelates. Well over 200 letters 
arrived in Rome in praise of the Society. Cardinal Saldanha had 
been asked to visit the houses of the Jesuits in Portugal. The visita¬ 
tion never came off. Rome demanded that the charges against the 
Jesuits be substantiated. They never were. 

In 1759 the Secretary of State, Torrigiani, wrote: “Rome awaits 
with impatience the full report on the offences of the Jesuits... 
General accusations are not convincing proofs.” 

In February 1759 the Jesuit establishments in Lisbon were 
entered by royal commissaries, with instructions to lay hold of their 
property. For his sustenance each Jesuit was allotted one tostao 
(6d.)\ had they not been supplied with alms and food by benefactors, 
the Fathers would have starved. 

The Nuncio, Acciaioli , remonstrated with Pombal and Cardinal 
Saldanha, “not in order to protect the guilty, but to press for the 
observance of ecclesiastical law in the criminal procedure.” 
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2. Expulsion of the Jesuits. In April 1759 the King des¬ 
patched a letter to the Pope, where he stated that in virtue of the 
power invested in him by divine and natural right he had ordered 
the expulsion of the Society from Portugal. He hoped that the Pope 
would approve of his unalterable decision. The Pope convoked a 
Committee of Cardinals to discuss the King's letter. For the appro¬ 
val of the banishment of the Jesuits not a single vote was cast, since 
their case had not been examined (causa non cognita). 

On September 17th, 1759, 133 Jesuits left Lisbon, and were 
landed at Civitavecchia, in the Papal States, on October 24th. 

In the 2nd Vol. of “ The Jesuits in Malabar ” we have described 
the inhuman conditions under which the Jesuits were conveyed from 
India to Europe. Their ranks were thinned very rapidly in the 
course of the five months’ voyage. Twenty three of them died at 
sea, and of the 119 who reached Lisbon, most were so ill that only 
46 could continue their journey to Italy. In 1759 the Portuguese 
Assistancy numbered 1,698 of whom 909 were oversea; 1,091 were 
banished to Italy; about 100 died on the journey, or soon after 
arrival in Portugal; 100-120 were serving in China and other terri¬ 
tories independent of Portugal; 180 were detained in the dungeons 
of St. Julian. 

In his famous letter to Fr. Filippi, Fr. Licchetta, S. J. — a 
Missionary in Mysore — tells how the news of the banishment — 
and later on of the Suppression — was received with jubilation in 
Goa, and how the Missionaries reacted. The most important parts 
have been reproduced in the Jesuits in Malabar (II Vol.). 

Fr. Zarth, who was working in Kittur, refused to obey the 
Viceroy of Goa, who had summoned him to the Capital. He, being 
a German, did not acknowledge Portuguese authority; and his 
Mission field was outside Portuguese jurisdiction. 

3. Reactions in Mysore. When the Mysorean Christians 
heard that their beloved Pastors were being recalled, they decided 
to send a deputation to Goa, in order to plead with the Viceroy. 
They further sold some properties in order to give the money to the 
King of Mysore to induce him to keep the Fathers against Goa’s 
requests. The 13 Mysore Missionaries, however, considered the plan 
useless. Three Delegates went to Goa and met the Viceroy, who 
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smiled and said that not all the cunning of the Jesuits would prevent 
him from getting rid of them. The Mysoreans got angry, but obtain¬ 
ed nothing from the Viceroy. They then went to see the Primate, 
on whom they made an excellent impression, but went no further. 
Some young Jesuits offered to follow the Delegates into Mysore, 
but they were refused. Later on the Raja of Mysore was asked to 
hand over the Jesuits. He replied that they had worked in his States 
for over 100 years. They had kept the laws. They had done good 
to the people. He was not going to exile them. 

So the Jesuits remained in Mysore even after the Portuguese 
had expelled them from India. 

4. The Society ceases to exist in France (1764). The oppo¬ 
sition to the Jesuits was not confined to Portugal, but was general 
in all the nations under the Bourbons. In 1761 the French Parlia¬ 
ment stigmatized the teaching of the Jesuits as inimical to the State 
and Religion. 24 works by Jesuits writers were condemned to be 
burnt by the executioner for having cither defended the doctrine of 
tyrannicide or opposed the liberties of the Gallican Church. Further, 
the Parliament forbade admission to the Society of Jesus, the taking 
of vows and teaching by the Jesuits within the area of its jurisdic¬ 
tion. The Bishops were instructed to express their opinion, but they 
were sadly divided. Pope Clement XIII was favourable to the Jesuits, 
but delayed to interfere for fear of aggravating the situation, which 
was already very dangerous. 

On December 1st 1764 the fate of the Society of Jesus was 
finally sealed. At the plenary session of Parliament the decree was 
read by which Louis XV declared that in virtue of his supreme 
authority the Society of Jesus was henceforth to cease its existence 
in France. 

This affected the French Jesuits in Pondicherry and in the 
Carnatic, but it hardly touched the few Missionaries that had re¬ 
mained in Mysore. 

5. Clement XIV suppresses the Society of Jesus (1773). 
After having resisted for more than three years the threats of 
Portugal, France, Spain and their adherents. Pope Clement XIV 
finally decided to suppress the Society of Jesus. 
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The Brief , dated July 21st 1773 , asserts that “it is above all the 
duty of the Pope... to secure the peace of the Church and in this 
cause to sacrifice even those things which are personally dear to him. 
Assuredly the religious orders are the best means of ensuring the 
welfare of the Church, but if an order ceases to fulfil the mission en¬ 
trusted to it, the Pope must revive it, reform it, or dissolve it. 

Princes “whose piety and magnanimity towards the Society of 
Jesus inherited from their forefathers, is universally renowned” have 
decreed the expulsion of the members of the Society from their 
lands to preserve the unity of the Church, but for the sake of the 
lasting purification of the whole Church they have insisted on the 
general suppression of the order. 

And so, to restore peace to the Church “and for other reasons 
suggested to us by the principles of prudence, and which We retain 
concealed in our breast ”, after mature deliberation, with certain 
knowledge and in the fulness of our apostolic power, We dissolve, 
suppress, extinguish, and abolish the said Society.” 

6. The Missionaries in Mysore come to know of the sup¬ 
pression. From a letter of Padre Pietro Licchetta, S. J. written from 
the Residence of Daraburam, 16th April 1780, to Padre Gian 
Francesco Filippi of Vallecossa, S. J., we take the following: “Padre 
Pavone and myself were in this Residence, when the awful news 
reached us. It was just after dinner, on May 16th 1774, the Feast 
of St. John Nepomucene, Protector of our Society. We were making 
our spiritual reading, and nominatirn of the Rules of Modesty. I 
was overtaken by such anguish that, leaving open the gate to tears, 
I shut the book, and from that time I did not wish to read it or 
even to see it, in order not to renew the pain, which was so intense 
and piercing that I never experienced, or shall ever experience the 
same in my life — I mean even that which may cause death itself. 
I thought I could not survive such sorrow. I did not sleep, except 
when tired out by sadness. The little sleep I had was often broken. 
And, on awaking, the first thought, which pierced me like a stiletto, 
was this : “The Society is extinct; I am a Jesuit no more.”... “The 
atrocity of the pain lasted in all its intensity at least eight days. 
Then, though it diminished somewhat, it did not cease for some 
months. Finally, though in its more cruel aspect it abated a little. 
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(for everything fades away with time), it remained as strong as ever 
in my thought; nay it seems to grow every day. For when I see 
the evils, which the extinction of the Society has brought about in 
these lands, I can guess the evils which must have happened in other 
parts of the world. Similarly, when I see that the death of the 
Society has made little, or no impression on some, 1 say to myself 
and to others: “Oh Society of Jesus, nobody knows thee except 
those who have lost thee.” 

When Portugal banned the Jesuits from India, there remained 
in Mysore 13 Jesuits. We have gathered the names of 10, namely 
Frs. Timothew Xavier, Pietro Licchetta, Antonio Coelho, Luigi 
Tavares, Vellada, Salemma, Lancellotti, Giovanni Paradisi and 
Francesco Saverio Pavone. Later on Padre Garafalo came down 
from Chandernagor, and joined them. 

Both when the controversy on the Rites was at its height and 
when the Jesuits were removed from their field of labour, people 
boasted that they could easily be replaced. It was not so. 

7. The Jesuits are not replaced. Writes Fr. Licchetta: 
“after the suppression of the Society we hoped at least to be relieved 
from the burden of remaining in the Missions, and to be able to 
withdraw to some corner where we could, in peace and quiet, 
prepare for death. But not even this was granted; and we were 
obliged to remain here, working above our strength, with no help y 
cither in men or money. The members of this mission were 13, but 
they have died, one after the other, so that at the time of the sup¬ 
pression we were only five. And now we are reduced to three, old 
and infirm, you can see for yourself whether three men, weak and 
aged, can do the work which twenty or twentyfive years ago was 
done by thirteen strong young men. 

“ The Primate of Goa wanted Fr. Xavier to be Governador of 
Cranganore. He left a hopeless field, where nothing ever happened 
to enter another, where everything was in turmoil. The Carmelites, 
who had established themselves in Verapoly , were now experienc¬ 
ing all the troubles which the Jesuits had gone through more than 
a century before. But though the Society was extinct, Fra Paolino 
informs us that not only the Carmelites, but also the few Jesuits 
who remained in Malabar — though old and sick — were the object 
of cruel persecutions and calumnies.” 
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The perpetual wars, which devastated Mysore during these 
years and the dearth of Missionaries made the work of evangeliza¬ 
tion impossible. It is a wonder that Christianity did not become 
extinct altogether. Let us hear Fr. Licchetta ; “ I shall digress a little 
in order to answer a question, which you may wish to ask me. 
You may say: “ During so many years in the Mission, how many 
adults have you converted or baptized?” I answer with a distinc¬ 
tion: Baptized, some hundreds; converted, none. And what I say 
can be repeated by all the Missionaries working in this Peninsula. 
...The spiritual motives do not rouse the Indians to become 
Christians; but only the material ones, and especially the follow¬ 
ing •— 

Some one cannot find a wife among the Gentiles, but he finds 
her among the Christians, and so he becomes a Christian in order 
to marry. Another, being sick, receives Baptism, hoping that God 
will cure him, for he knows very well that ours is the true Religion. 
One who lacks the means of livelihood, hoping that the Christians, 
and especially the Priest, will give him to eat, receives Baptism. 
Thus the Baptisms of adults have ceased now, after our ruin, for 
we have not, as formerly, plenty to give. 

“What kind of Christians are they then?” Do you ask me? 
Don’t you know them? They are of the same kind as the Canarins 
of Bardez, Salsette & Goa. 

“But what fruit do you derive from all these trials? — Let the 
answer be given by Fr. J. Caesar Potenza , who is at present work¬ 
ing in the Madura Mission. We get the same fruit which (as we 
read in the Lives of the Fathers of the Desert) got that Monk 
who used to water a dry stick.” This was in 1780. 

9. The Archbishop of Cranganore asks for help. Ten years 
before the Carmelite Vicar Apostolic, Florentius of Jesus was writ¬ 
ing to Rome that neither the Archbishop of Cranganore — under 
whose jurisdiction w^is the Mission of Mysore — nor the Bishop of 
Cochin (both of whom were Jesuits) had a permanent residence. 
The Archbishop had been expelled by the Raja of Travancore and 
was living in a lonely hut. The Bishop had experienced the same 
treatment at the hands of the English, and was now staying at 
Quilon. Since 1759 they had received no allowance from the 
Portuguese, and were living as well as they could. 
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The Archbishop of Cranganore, Salvator dos Reys, in his 
ignorance of the state of affairs in Rome had asked Pope Clement 
XIV, when congratulating him on his elevation to the Papacy, to 
send him more Missionaries, especially Jesuits. He himself lacked 
men and money and was living in utter penury. Formerly Chris¬ 
tianity had made great progress in his Diocese, but now things were 
at a standstill for lack of Missionaries. 

On Sept. 5th the Pope endeavoured to improve the situation by 
transferring the Madura, Carnatic and Mysore Missions to the 
Discalced Carmelites. The Carmelites had also to cope with the 
Missions of Agra, Delhi, and other centres, in the Mogul Empire, 
where the Jesuit Missions had been completely destroyed. Evidently 
the task was above their strength. 

10. Summary of Fr. Licchetta’s Letter to Propaganda. In 
a second letter of Padre Licchetta, addressed to Propaganda (13th 
Aug. 1780), he makes some suggestions regarding Mysore , where, 
besides a few Priests from Goa, no one had set his foot since 1760. 
He insists: 

1st , that no less than 10 Missionaries are needed , for the number 
of Christians — not counting those serving in the various armies 
—is more than 15,000, and they are scattered over vast territories. 
From Tirupattur to Varannanccri the distance is about 100 leagues, 
and as many from Tarahoram in the south to Siria in the North. 
To go from one place to the other the Missionary had to cross high 
mountains, and jungles infested by tigers, elephants and thieves. 

The Mission was divided into the Congo (Coimbatore etc.) 
where Tamil was spoken, and Canara , where the language was 
Kanarese . In each Residence there were from 1000 to 3000 Chris¬ 
tians, who had to be cared for—Baptisms, Confessions, Marriages, 
visiting the sick, burying the dead, preaching, looking after the 
Catechists, settling quarrels etc., etc. Then relations with the Gen¬ 
tiles, often hostile, and with officials, who had to be kept friendly, 
and so on and so forth. 

2nd, the good Father insists that the Missionaries ought to be 
European , for the Goan Priests did not enjoy much esteem among 
the Christians. Thus the Archbishop of Goa had sent some Indian 
Carmelites to Racca. (Raichur?) Fr. Paradisi entrusted the Mission 
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to them, but soon after he had to take it back, for the Christians 
would not have them. And the Christians of Mysore were of the 
same opinion. 

3rd, the Missionaries ought to belong to the same Order for 
reasons of discipline and uniformity, especially in the circumstances 
and difficulties created by the Pope’s Bull on the Rites (1744). 

4th, for the maintenance of each Missionary at least 300 rupees 
a year will be needed, for in each station, besides the Missionaries, 
three Catechists, three servants, one horse and one bullock must be 
provided for. Besides this, wine, wheat, oil and wax for the altar, 
alms to the poor, provisions against accidents (fire, epidemics etc.) 
pay to coolies, gifts to officials etc., were needed. Each servant was 
usually paid 25 rupees a year. When the Society was in charge of 
these Missions, besides sending 300 rupees to each Missionary, 
more money was sent to those Residences where living was dearer, 
and the Superior of each District was given some money for con¬ 
tingencies, medicines etc. All this came from Estates, or Invest¬ 
ments which the Society had in Goa, up to 1759. 

Then Fr. Licchetta answers in detail some objections which 
might be raised against his proposal. 

And first, the sum of 300 rupees is not excessive — for, con¬ 
sidering the frequent journeys which a Missionary must undertake, 
he must have an ox, to carry Mass equipment, food, cooking utensils 
etc. If coolies were engaged, the expenses would be double or even 
threefold. Further, he cannot always go on foot; but he needs ano¬ 
ther ox, or better, a pony . 

A man is needed to attend to these beasts of burden ; another 
must cook, provide fire-wood, go to the bazaar; a third one is 
necessary to serve Mass, keep church and house in order, attend to 
the funerals, baptisms etc. The Catechist must help the Priest, teach 
Christian Doctrine, prayers etc. He must keep him informed of 
what goes on in the villages, settle quarrels, see the head of the 
village on various businesses and so on. One must always be with 
the Father, the other always on the move. Though three Catechists 
are absolutely necessary, now, owing to financial stringency, we 
have only one in each major residence. The Catechists, of course, 
have to be trained, and for the purpose, at least one boy must be 
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set apart. As long as we got the subsidies from Goa this was always 
done. Now it has been discontinued. Since some of the older Cate¬ 
chists have died, we may say that the Mission has no Catechists. 
These were not perfect, they gave a lot of trouble, but they were a 
malum necessarium , for without them we could not manage. 

Second , it is urged that the Christians themselves ought to 
maintain the Missionaries. I answer that this is not practical, nor 
convenient. Let us examine first what the Christians now give. 

It would be false to assert that they give nothing at all. It is 
customary among them to give some rice, vegetables, ghee, milk 
and fruit, quae edendo cofisumuntur. But nothing certain, nothing 
stable; so that the Missionary on this account cannot omit to buy 
his own provisions. On All Souls Day they bring something more, 
as alms for the repose of the dead. With regard to money, nothing is 
fixed and well determined, except for marriages. Only at Maliame * 
they give one rupee; elsewhere they give three fourths, one for the 
Father, one for the catechist and one for the Pandaram , who garlands 
the bride and bridegroom. This practice is not very old, and it is 
not done everywhere in the Mission. More often than not, it has to 
be remitted, for the people are very poor. What is offered for 
Masses, vows, prayers for the dead, is very slender, and, if it is not 
offered, no one asks for it. 

Now all this—even in the best Residences, and when the crops 
are abundant— does not suffice to maintain four men. 

You might say: Why are you not more exacting? Why don’t 
you ask? ... Well, at the beginning of our distress, deceived by the 
wonderful promises of the Christians, we hoped much. But later 
on we saw how their performance belied their promises. In fact in 
some Mission they preferred to rely on Divine Providence, rather 
than ask the Christians for help. In other Missions, however, they 
tried to explain the words of the Apostle: Qui altari inservit , de 
altari vivere debet — but they repented, as I shall show. Our 
Archbishop approved that we should demand something, and even 
that we should oblige to give something, especially those that are 
well off— for in general they are the most tight fisted. We did so, 
asking for a quarter of a rupee, or at most half a rupee, not per 

* A Mission bordering on Malabar. 
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capita , but for each family, and this only once a year, and only 
from those who could afford it, leaving the others alone, even those 
who were not poor, but only pretended they were. The worries and 
disgusts we had were far greater than the profit; the worst was that 
the rumour was spread that we exacted payment for confessions; 
and many, in order not to pay, ceased coming to the Sacraments. 
Therefore, seeing all this, we gave up asking for any help. If these 
people notice that the Missionary cannot support himself, they 
despise him, and even rebel, should he insist on their contributing 
something. 

We had experience of this when our subsidies from Goa were 
stopped, and much more when two Canarin Priests and a Catechist— 
a certain Sarvappa Naicken — came to this Mission. These began 
to say that other Missionaries will soon take over from us, and that 
they will have abundant resources, and that the Christians will have 
to contribute nothing at all to their sustenance. Of course, these 
promises turned out to be mere moonshine; but there is no doubt 
that here if the Missionary is to be respected and obeyed, he must 
take nothing from this flock. 

And so, when we were well off in Portugal, not only we never 
accepted Mass stipends, according to our Rule, but our superiors 
had given strict orders that, whatever the people offered should be 
spent for the church or for the poor, and not for the Missionaries 
and their servants.... After our ruin we continued to work here 
for many years, though old and infirm. The people, seeing all this, 
ought to help; but not only they don’t; rather they lose respect for 
us. What then will be the fate of those who will come after us? If 
they come empty handed, the people will not obey them, and pro¬ 
bably will get rid of them. 

Third , it is said, if you carried on for twenty years without any 
special subsidy, why do you insist on it now? Well, here is the 
answer: A short time before the disasters which have overtaken the 
Jesuits, one of the 13 Missionaries here received an alms of about 
300 rupees. Neither before nor after did we ever receive such 
alms, and it seems that Divine Providence wanted to come to our 
rescue in our distress. Further, when our possessions were confis¬ 
cated in Goa, over 20,000 rupees were saved, which were in posses¬ 
sion of a private person. Fr. Provincial advised this man to send 
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the amount to this Mission, which he did most faithfully. The same 
sent us 500 pardaos (one pardao being equivalent to half a rupee). 
Some help — I do not remember how much — came from Tatticari; 
(Tuticorin?) and about 100 rupees each were received from Europe. 
We had already leave to take Mass stipends, and in this respect 
some Europeans, serving in the various armies, were most generous. 
All this helped a good deal, but none of these Christians contributed 
anything. Again, we began to live with the greatest economy. We 
made use of the alms coming to the church, unless offered for some 
definite purpose. We sold things old and useless. Servants and Cate¬ 
chists were reduced to the bare minimum. We did not train new 
recruits to succeed them. Finally, of the 13 Missionaries, several 
died, and so had not to be maintained. If we had had no alms, if 
our numbers had not decreased, certainly the difficulty urged above, 
would have some strength. In the light of the circumstances ex¬ 
plained here, it loses all its cogency. 

Now, things being as I have explained, it is clear that at least 
300 rupees must be sent to each Missionary, in fact much more is 
needed. When a ship has been rescued from shipwreck, a little tar¬ 
ring here and there is not enough. It has to be completely over¬ 
hauled. That is the case of this Mission. 

For some years now there have been wars, devastations, massa¬ 
cres, disasters. There are no Missionaries, the Catechists are few, 
some churches have been destroyed, others are falling to ruin, and 
the worst is that the Christians, ill instructed, not cared for, almost 
abandoned, have become hopelessly disordered and undisciplined. 
To mend so many evils we need sufficient labourers endowed with 
the apostolic spirit, in good health ; but we need also money accor¬ 
ding to the words of the Holy Ghost: “ Sicut protegit sapientia , sic 
protegit pecunia .” We see this with our own eyes here in India. And 
the best use that can be made of money in this world is to spend it 
for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. 

To summarise what I have said heretofore, if the object of those 
to whom belongs the supreme care of this Mission is to restore it, 
to preserve it, to increase it, for the Glory of God and the good of 
souls, the best means is to provide it with fit Missionaries, and with 
sufficient money, as I have explained. If, however, the Mission is to 
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be administered only perfundone, or, as the Portuguese say, “Sui 
stivali ”, sending any kind of men to baptize and administer the 
Sacraments, according to the wishes of the Christians, so that for 
their maintenance they come to some agreement with the Christian 
Communities, then, in that case it is not necessary to be bothered 
with so much care and diligence, regarding men and money. In this 
case I, to disburden my conscience, testificor coram Deo et J. Christo , 
qui judicature est vivos et mortuos , et per adventum ipsius et regnum 
ejus , that in a short time the Mission of Mysore will be totally des¬ 
troyed. 

Note by the Bishop of Verapoly: Received here on 26th August 1780. 
Translated from Portuguese. The 1st copy was sent to Rome via 
Bombay on 18th September 1780. 

NOTE 

Fr. Francis Xavier of the Passion . C. D. was sent by Rome to 
visit the various Missions which the Jesuits had established in the 
Dominions of the Nizam , at Golkonda , at Agra etc. and which they 
had to abandon, when they were expelled from the Portuguese 
Dominions, and later on, when the Society of Jesus was suppressed 
by Pope Clement XIV. 

In his Report he complains that “from the time of the Expul¬ 
sion of the Fathers of the Society (1759), till his departure from 
India (1785), the Christians who are scattered in these regions, have 
been entirely deprived of the bread of the Gospel.” 

He then observes that the Jesuits, when still young, used to be 
sent to Delhi, where they learnt Hindustani. 

In Goa they had invested a sum of 100,000 rupees at 7 %, and 
the funds were administered by Fr. Em. Figueireido. Now all these 
funds have been transferred to the King of Portugal, and the 
Missions were helpless. 

The other Religious Orders — continues Fr. Francis Xavier — 
lacked funds ; and one of the reasons why the Jesuit Missions were 
flourishing was this, that they had funds in India, administered by 
able Procurators. For instance, in 1765 they invested with Mr. Palck , 
general of the English Colony at Madrast (sic) 12,000 pagodas, 
equivalent to 42,000 rupees. Now Propaganda must come to the 
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rescue. Indeed money is sent from Rome, but it is often lost in 
transmission, and the constant wars cause troubles and failures. 
Sometimes years pass before the money reaches destination. The 
Missionaries make debts, and the Muslims laugh at them and lose 
the esteem and respect they had for them. 

He then suggests that each Missionary should be given every 
year 200 scudi, which was rather more than 400 rupees; and for that 
purpose some money should be invested at 9%, with the English in 
Bombay — as the Jesuits used to do. 

The same Fr. Francis Xavier found 6 churches in the Dominions 
of the Great Mogul: 

Two at Delhi, one at Agra, one at Bathpur, one at Norrua; 
one at Namadabat. The Christians, though without Priests, had 
kept the faith, and used to meet in their churches to pray. He 
notices the progress of the Lutherans, but gives no details. 

In the country which he calls Idalscia he found 5 churches: 

One at Canapur dedicated to O. Lady of Miracles (Milagres). 
The Parish Priest was Padre Lazzaro da San Giuseppe. The number 
of Christians (Mahrattas) was about 2000. 

One at Chitur , dedicated to O. Lady of the Rosary. The Mis¬ 
sionary was Fr. Anthony Cajetan de Souza. The number of Chris¬ 
tians (Mahrattas) was about 500. 

One at Tamaricopa , dedicated to O. Lady of the Rosary. About 
500 Christians. 

One at Tato , and one at Alcarry , where the Missionary was Fr. 
Michael Delgado, who had the care of 1500 Christians (Mahrattas). 
Under Andra Aly Khan , two churches: one at Anculu with about 
1000 Christians, scattered over a large tract of country, the other at 
Agonda, even more extended, with 1800 Christians. At Kardar , to¬ 
wards the sea, there were 8000 Christians, under Fr. Gregory of the 
Presentation. 

The churches in general were very poor; but he found the 
Christians docile and full of respect towards the Priest. 

Fr. Francis Xavier suggests that the Missions in the dominions 
of the Great Mogul be entrusted to the Carmelites; if possible the 
Missionaries should belong to the same nation, for then their train¬ 
ing and outlook will be about the same, and there will be no 
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unhealthy rivalry. Perhaps the Roman Province can shoulder the 
burden. 

The Missionaries can be placed under the Vicar Apostolic of 
Bombay; with 7000 rupees they could build a small Seminary in 
Bombay, to train the new Missionaries. 

Let them remember in Rome that this will be very cheap in¬ 
deed. In fact could they with that money in Rome build even a 
barn ?. 

We have found another Report on the Missions of the Great 
Mogul , dated 1785, and sent by Padre Angelino da San Giuseppe , 
discalced Carm., who had lately been appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
the “ Mogul.” 

He affirms that the number of Christians at Agra , and neigh¬ 
bouring Missions, in 1780 did not exceed 1000. 

There was a fine church in Agra, built by a French and a 
Prussian Captain; and the house was comfortable and strong, 
though, after the suppression of the Society, it had been neglected. 
The Christian community was almost abandoned; baptisms deferred, 
marriages not blessed by the Church, divorces frequent. 

The Bavarian ex-Jesuit Fr. Tiffenthaler was old (82 years). 
He still preached, and did what he could, but his great age was 
against him. He was a man of great erudition, a linguist, a geo¬ 
grapher, a man of study, in Lacnaur (Lucknow?) was Fr. Francis 
Xavier Wendel , equally learned. He was only 56. The Christians 
there — mostly English — were very few. 

When the Society was suppressed he wanted to return to 
Europe, for he doubted about his jurisdiction. He was persuaded 
to remain, for he was “ Missioni perutilis ” helping the poor most 
generously. He distributed whatever he had, and begged his 
parishioners to cooperate with the new comers. Fr. Tiffenthaler did 
not cooperate so willingly; he began to complain, and thought of 
leaving the Mission. In the end, however, he stayed on. 
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THE PERSECUTIONS OF TIPPU SULTAN 

[ 1782—17991 

INTRODUCTION AND SOURCES 

The two main sources of information on this sad episode are — besides 
local traditions — 1st The History of the Diocese of Mangalore , written out by 
Fr. Moore , S. J . with the help of documents carefully gathered by Padre 
Maffei , S. J. The author makes use of the so called Barkur MS y which is an 
old Canarese MS , written by a Catholic of the Barkur Taluk in S. Kanara, 
after his return from Seringapatam, where he had been kept in captivity under 
Tippu Sultan. It is not our purpose merely to repeat what has already been 
written by Fr. Moore. We only wish to clarify a few points — if possible — 
on the number of Christians taken to Mysore, and on their apostasy. 

The second source of information is the Histoire Des Missions De Vlnde 
par Adrien Launay de la Societe des Missions Etrangeres, Paris 1898. The book 
is especially valuable as a source of information on the alleged apostasy, and 
on the part played by the French Missionaries, especially by the famous Abbe 
Dubois in gathering again the lost sheep into the fold. 

It may be mentioned here that the Abbe had left France a short time 
before the French Revolution had begun its fierce persecution of the Catholic 
Clergy. He had joined the few French Priests who had taken up most of the 
Jesuit Missions in Southern India. After having worked for several years in 
the Salem and Coimbatore Districts, he was sent by the Vicar Apostolic of 
Pondicherry — Mgr. Champenois — to Mysore in 1799, a few months after the 
defeat and death of Tippu Sultan. Here he studied with great penetration and 
detail the customs of the Indians. Later on he embodied his studies in the 
famous Moeurs , Institutions et Ceremonies des Peuples de Vlnde . The book was 
purchased by the East India Company for 2,000 pagodas, translated into English 
and printed in London in 1816. Even now it is one of the most complete and 
reliable works on the customs and manners of the Hindus of those times. 

The Abbe was on very good terms with the English — the new masters of 
Mysore. Thanks to the Resident, Mr. Cole y he was given a yearly pension of 
200 pagodas. This intimate intercourse with the English did not please some 
Christians, but it afforded the Abbe an opportunity better to help the Christians 
themselves. From the new masters he obtained facilities and land for the 
building of new churches, and perfect freedom in the exercise of his ministry. 
This is all the more remarkable, for in those days the opposition of French 
and English in India was very acute, and consequently the French Missionaries 
were often subjected to restrictions and unpleasant suspicions. We may add 
here that it was the Abbe Dubois who introduced vaccination in Mysore. 
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That, together with his scrupulous observance of Indian rules of etiquette won 
for him the highest regard. In Karumattampatty he is still remembered as 
“ the noblest of the Europeans , and the Prince s Son" 

Later on he returned to Europe and was made Superior of the Paris 
Seminary of the Missions Etrangeres. In 1823 he published in London his 
Lettres sur Uetat du Christianisme dons Elude dans lesquelles la Conversion 
des fndiens est considerce comma impossible. Naturally this book raised many 
objections both among Catholics and Protestants. The Abbe answered that 
he had somewhat exaggerated the difficulties in order to discourage Protestant 
efforts in India. The affirmations contained in this book on the apostasy of 
the Christians have to be taken with the greatest reserve. Not so his statements 
in his private letters to his Bishop and to his Paris Superiors. These come 
from a man of the greatest critical acumen, who was on the spot and knew the 
Christians thoroughly. Therefore they are worthy of credence. 

Though this chapter is not meant to be a history of Tippu and his 
Exploits, yet use will be made of The Selected Letters of Tippu Sultan by O. C . 
Kirkpatrick. This man was present at the storming of Tippu’s Capital, Seringa- 
patam. About 2,000 papers belonging to the Sultan fell into his hands. About 
1,000 of these were published by him under the aforesaid title. 

Similarly, extracts will be given of a narrative by Bristow of his sufferings 
during ten years capitivity with Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan (Calcutta; reprinted 
in London Mdccxciv ) and James Scurry an English Captive of Tippu Sultan at 
Seringapatam published first in 1824 in London, and again in 1829. 

In the Appendix some extracts will be given from the Barkur MS, as well 
as from the History of Hyder AH Khan Nabob Bahadur or New Memoirs con¬ 
cerning the East Indies with historical notes by M. M. D. L. T. (M. Maitre de la 
Tour), Dublin 1798. 

These notes relate facts and talks as well — namely the talks current 
among soldiers and officers. They are as reliable as such talks usually are. 

The booklet on The Captivity ofKanara Christians under Tippu in 1784 , by 
S. N. Saldanha, B. A. (Mangalore, 1933) is evidently apologetic. It contains, 
however, some documents not easily found elsewhere. 

Fra Paolino p s India Orientalis Christiana , and K. V. Krishna Ayyar's the 
Zamorin of Calicut afford some information about Tippu's exploits against the 
Christians of Malabar. 
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NOTES 

are added in an Appendix 

1. Tippu takes Mangalore. The Christians are suspected. (From M. M. 
D. L. T.) 

2. Extracts from the Barkur MS. 


1. Hyder Ali, Ruler of Mysore, favours the Catholic 
Priests. From our work “The Jesuits in Malabar ” one can picture 
to himself the kind of life lived by both Missionaries and Christians 
in the harbour cities along the West Coast of India. It was a shel¬ 
tered life, yet not without danger; a protected life, yet not without 
its surprises. The Missionary was much more than a Priest for his 
people; he was a real Pastor. As long as Portugal’s might was 
feared, the Indian Princes left the Christians alone, or even granted 
them comparative freedom; but as soon as self-interest had the 
upper hand and fear was removed, usually the Christians were made 
to pay. It was the same in Cochin, (where, however, the Christian 
population was very large), in Tanor, in Calicut, in Mangalore, in 
Barcelore, in Onore, and so on. With regard to Kanara, Sivappa 
Nayak favoured the Jesuit Fr. Spinola and allowed him to build 
churches in his dominions. Similarly, he received with favour ano¬ 
ther Jesuit, Fr. Gonsalo Martins, as ambassador of Goa. In fact, 
it seems that in Kanara there were some 80,000 Christians, who 
enjoyed great privileges. In the Capital alone could be found about 
30,000 of them. But in 1763 Kanara fell under Hayder Ali, the 
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Prince of Mysore, under whose sway the Christians were unmolest¬ 
ed. Some time later, however, when Mangalore fell to the English, 
he suspected the Christians of having favoured the conquerors. 

He threatened them with transportation for life, but they suc¬ 
ceeded in justifying themselves, and he left them undisturbed. In 
Appendix No. 1, Chapter VIII of The Jesuits in Malabar (II Vol.) 
it may be seen how fair he was to the Jesuit Provincial in the case 
of the widow Mecquinez. Padre Miranda of Gangoli gained the 
esteem of the powerful Prince. The Father established a Seminary 
at Monte Mariano, not far from Mangalore, and Hyder Ali was 
pleased to allow him to hoist his flag, under which he would be 
safe from any molestation on the part of Mahomedans. Padre 
Licchetta in a famous letter praises the liberality of the Sultan, and 
the favour with which he regarded the Catholic Missionaries. The 
French, of course, were his favourites, for he had known several 
Chaplains in the French regiments which fought with him against 
the English. 

Good Padre Licchetta doubted whether the Christians would 
continue to live undisturbed under Hyder All’s successor, and his 
doubts were amply justified. Tippu — Hyder Ali’s son — succeed¬ 
ed his father in 1782. 

2. Tippu Sultan hates the Christians. Tippu hated first 
and foremost the English, and next to the English he hated the 
Christians, and especially the Christian Missionaries. If his father 
had readily forgiven the Catholics of Mangalore for the help they 
had given to the English, Tippu only waited for a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to take his revenge. Barchou de Penhoen in his Histoire De 
VJnde Anglaise (t. IV, p. 373 ) relates a dream of Tippu, which 
reveals the psychology of the young Prince. The dream is as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ The seventh day of the month Janfred encamped at Sulauma- 
bad, before attacking the fortifications of Bam Nagers, and after 
evening prayer, I invoked the Divinity in this manner: “OGod! 
these damned infidels proscribe the fasts and prayers customary 
among the Muslims. Convert them to the faith, so that the religion 
of the Prophet may be strengthened.” 

“ During the night, and towards morning the Servant of God 
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had a dream. It seemed to me that the army of Ahmedy Siriar, 
after crossing forests and defiles, was encamped on the route. Near 
the camp I saw a cow with her calf; the cow looked like a tiger 
with great stripes; the same skin, the same gait, the same teeth. But 
the hind legs were missing, and the forelegs were like the legs of a 
cow. The forelegs were moving very violently. After having exa¬ 
mined her I returned to the camp, and ordered several men to follow 
me. With the help of God I wanted to approach the cow and her 
calf, and cut them both to pieces with my own hands. I ordered 
two greys to be saddled, and when I was about to get on horseback 
it was dawn and I awoke. I interpreted the dream in this manner. 
I thought that the Christians were like cows with their calves shaped 
like tigers, and with the help of God and of his envoy they could be 
tamed. I flattered myself that all the cursed Christians would be 
destroyed. The movements of the forelegs signified their vain en¬ 
deavours to resist; the lack of hind legs showed that they would not 
be helped, and that the Muslims had nothing to fear. May it please 
God that it should so happen.” 

The dream took place in 1790, and refers to the Christians in 
general and to the English in particular. But long before did Tippu 
take steps to destroy the Christians or, at least to make them harm¬ 
less. While Hayder Ali was still living, not long after the taking of 
Mangalore, did Tippu persuade him to remove to Seringapatam 
about 9,000 Christians. Some of them were enrolled as soldiers in 
the army of the Sultan, and stationed in one of the Forts of Seringa¬ 
patam. Others were employed in the making of arms, and presu¬ 
mably worked under French Engineers. 

Prior to 1784 there is no record that the Christians of Malabar 
were persecuted. In Kanara the persecution started earlier. From 
the Kirkpatrick papers (p. 59) it is clear that Tippu sought to justify 
his own bigotry and intolerance by the supposed intolerance of the 
Goan Inquisition. He accuses the Catholics — and especially the 
Priests — of deceit and avarice. He charges them with forcing the 
Hindus to become Christians — a strange charge in the mouth of 
one as intolerant as Tippu — and he reproaches them for having 
turned many a temple or mosque into Catholic churches. That is 
why he decided to have them transported to Mysore. We read: 
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“Such was the state of things when by the divine favour, and through 
the aid of the Asylum of Prophecy and with the help of God's Lion 
the port of Kurian (Mangalore) fell into our hands. On which 
occasion the odious proceedings of these accursed Padres became 
fully known to us and caused our zeal to boil over.” 

3. The Decree of Transportation. Hence, as soon as he got 
the opportunity Tippu “directed the Dcwan of the Huzoor Kutcherry 
to prepare a list of all houses occupied by the Christians taking care 
not to omit a single habitation .. . After this we caused an officer 
and some soldiers to be stationed in every place inhabited by the 
Christians, signifying to them that, at the end of a certain time, they 
should receive further orders, which they were then to carry into 
full effect. These men and officers being all arrived at their respec¬ 
tive posts, the following orders were transmitted to them, viz., ‘on 
such a day of the week and month and at the hour of the morning 
prayer let all the Christians be made prisoners and dispatched to 
our presence.” And on the sealed cover, or superscription, of each 
of these dispatches was specified the day of the week and month on 
which it was to be opened and read. Accordingly our orders were 
everywhere opened at the same moment, and at the same hour 
(namely that of morning prayer) were all the Christians, male and 
female, without exception of a single individual, to the number of 
60,000 made prisoners and dispatched to our presence.” 

4. The Exiles. In the Appendix we give some extracts from 
the Barkur MS., wherefrom one may learn the hardships of the 
journey from Kanara to Mysore; how these poor people were assign¬ 
ed a place, first at Karikatte, two leagues from Seringapatam, and 
then at Shaharganjam. Various diseases broke out among them, and 
they died in thousands. Later on the young men were drafted into 
the army and marched off to Adoni. But, owing to bad food and 
foul water, many fell victims to dysentery. Of course, not a few de¬ 
serted, and returned to Kanara. At night they used to gather to¬ 
gether to read Fr . Stephen's Christian Purana. The elders led the 
prayers, for Tippu had taken care that no Pastors should accom¬ 
pany these miserable sheep. Once the Sultan commanded that the 
fair daughters of the Kanara Christians should be brought to his 
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Harem. But the men stood up in defence of their women folk. They 
were beaten, they had their noses cut off, and they were thrown into 
prison. We add here two quotations from Bristow (pp. 85, 86) and 
Scurry from which we see that the Barkur MS. is confirmed both 
as to the hardships of the poor Christians, their refusal to let their 
women be taken away, and their forcible conversion. 

Bristow writes: “The Christians were compelled to embrace 
Mohammedanism, not, however without exhibiting several Martyrs 
in support of a doctrine with which they had no further acquaintance 
than what consisted in counting a row of beads and performing 
genuflexions before a crucified image.” 

Dismissing the foolish remarks about the Rosary and the de¬ 
votion of the Christians to the Crucifix, Bristow’s testimony is very 
important. And so are the following words of Scurry: “The prison 
from whence the Malabar (i. e. Kanara) Christians were brought, 
to have their noses and ears cut off for refusing their daughters 
when Tippu demanded them for his seraglio, was a horrid dismal 
hole which we named the bull, as there was an image consider¬ 
ably larger than life of that animal on the building, which was 
originally designed for a Hindu place of worship, but by Tippu 
converted into a dungeon. This prison we frequently passed and 
expected sooner or later, to occupy some part of it. Very few, who 
were so unfortunate as to be confined here, escaped with less 
punishment than the loss of their nose and ears.” 

5. Rome is informed. During the persecution Mgr. Cham- 
penois who was Vicar Apostolic at Pondicherry, [ 1786—1810] 
wrote to Rome, acquainting the Holy See with the distressful condi¬ 
tions of the Christians in the dominions of Tippu Sultan. At the 
same time Tippu himself sent an embassy to the King of France 
Louis XVI ( 1787) and the Paris Nuncio took the opportunity of 
pleading in favour of Christianity. M. de la Luzerne thus wrote to 
the Ambassadors: “The Pope’s Ambassador at the Court of the 
Emperor my Master desires that J should write to you asking of you 
to protect the Christians who dwell within the Dominions of Tippu 
Sultan, and to obtain permission for the Missionaries to enter there. 
They will confine themselves, with the greatest circumspection, to 
the religious functions proper to their state. I cannot forbear to let 
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you know the desires of the Head of Christianity, and to assure you 
that the Emperor will be greatly pleased if Tippu Sultan will lake 
into consideration this important matter." 

Meanwhile the Secretary of Propaganda wrote to Mgr. Cham- 
penois to engage the help of Monsieur De Cossigny, Governor of 
Pondicherry, who, perhaps could placate the anger of Tippu, and 
obtain from him permission for Missionaries to take care of the 
Christians in his States. We do not know what Monsieur De Cos¬ 
signy could obtain from Tippu. The fact is that in 1788 Fr. Grand- 
mottet was sent to Mysore, under the pretext of working for the 
French soldiers under the services of T ippu. Fie worked in Mysore 
for some time, evading the persecution of the Sultan. 

6. Apostolate of Pere Mottet. The persecution was at its 
height in 1787, though we may say that it continued more or less 
unabated for ten years — from 1782 to 1792. By the treaty of the 
19th March 1792 Tippu was compelled to give up the North of his 
Kingdom to the Mahrattas; Kudappa, Kurnool, and some other 
places to the Nizam; Salem, Dindigul, Cannanore and Calicut to 
the English. Profiting of the liberal religious policy of the English, 
Mgr. Champenois sent Pere Mottet to the Salem District. He sent a 
trustworthy Catechist in search of dispersed Christians. The pagan 
temples were still extant, but the churches were all in ruins. The 
Christians, whom the ancient Jesuits had trained to respect and 
honour the Missionaries, were delighted to hear that the Swamy 
had come to visit them, in a letter to M. Letondal , dated Darma- 
buri, 4 Febr. 1793, Pere Mottet writes that, though these poor people 
had been without Priests for ten years, yet they knew their religion 
better than many others, who had been ministered to with the 
greatest care. They willingly come back to the Church, and he 
dares not accuse them of apostasy, though many have been com¬ 
pelled to undergo circumcision. They all affirm that in their hearts 
they have been faithful to God, though they have uttered “ those 
cursed barbarous words, and they have performed those inclina¬ 
tions.” The wise Missionary adds: “ God will judge them as He 
pleases. As to myself, I do not regard it as a complete apostasy, 
considering the simplicity, ignorance and natural weakness of these 
poor people.” He received the prodigal children with open arms, 
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heard their confessions, settled their marriages. Of these Missions 
once so flourishing, nothing remains now but ruins. No one has 
been martyred, but many have died in misery, suffering and slavery. 
“You know,” he says, “que j'ai la manche large'\ but it is not 
broad enough, and much does not get through, or if it does, it can't 
help tearing the sleeve a little.” 

Also MM Barreau and Dubois were sent to the same District, 
where M. Dubois remained till 1799. Many churches were rebuilt 
and placed under the protection of the English, and M. Dubois 
gives as 4,000 the number of Christians in these places. In 1803 the 
numbers in Bangalore and Scringapatam were 1,000 and 4,000 
respectively. Here the story was still current of an old woman — 
the mother of one Muga Antappa — who, when she was forced to 
sing the praises of Allah , shouted Alla, which in Canarese means 
No. Thus, according to her view, she escaped apostasy and death 
as well. Many, no doubt, imitated her. Some, however, were more 
brave. 

There is a tradition that two Priests were massacred near 
French Rocks, in Mysore. A third Priest, one Fr. Regis — or 
Rajendra — was in charge of the church of Arsikere near Maddur, 
when he heard that orders had been passed to expel the Pastors 
and destroy the churches. Being very old and feeble, he decided to 
remain at his post. However, in order to deceive the persecutors he 
entered a little room behind the altar and had the door walled up. 
The soldiers could not find him, and so they set about to pull down 
the church, but one of them broke his arm. This was regarded as a 
bad omen, and they went away. Meanwhile the Christians came 
to speak to their Father and to bring him food. He answered one 
and two days; the third day there was no answer. They opened a 
breach in the wall and found that he was dead. They buried him 
under the altar, and soon the fame of his virtue spread about the 
country. 

7. The story of Michael. Tippu desired to destroy the church 
of Kirangur. In order to create a plausible pretext he hid some 
gold there and accused the Christians to have stolen it from the 
treasury. Muslim sorcerers were sent to the church, and to be sure, 
they found the money. Priests and Christians were evidently thieves. 
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Yet he dared not burn down the church. The reason was that a 
certain officer, Michael by name, but called Surappa, the Valiant, 
owing to his bravery, had assembled there a batallion of Christians, 
whom he was commanding since the times of Hyder Ali. They were 
asked to turn Mahomedan. Michael demanded three days to take 
counsel. Next day he summoned to the church men, women and 
children. fc< You may do as you please ” — he told them — “ as to 
myself 1 shall remain a Christian in spite of all the orders of Tippu 
Sultan.” The church of Kirangur was not destroyed, and though 
the batallion was gradually dispersed, the brave soldiers were not 
molested. 

8. Tippu in Malabar. So far we have spoken of Tippu’s 
persecutions in his own dominions, and in the Kingdom of Kanara. 
However, Malabar also felt his fury. 

From 1732 to 1756 the Mysoreans invaded the Zamorin’s 
dominions five times. The Zamorin endeavoured by treaty to ap¬ 
pease them, but he was unable to fulfil its conditions. Hence Hyder 
Ali decided to storm Calicut in 1766. With the help of the local 
Muslims the fort was invested by the Commander Ali Raja. In vain 
did the Zamorin appeal to the mercy of the invaders. They asked 
of him the astounding sum of a crore of gold mohurs. Desperate, 
the Zamorin set fire to the powder magazine, and blew himself 
up with his own people. 

Events called Hyder Ali back to Mysore, and the Nayars of 
the Zamorin started a rebellion. This, however, was put down, 
and in 1768 the new Zamorin agreed to pay tribute to Mysore. 
Instead of strengthening himself against other possible invasions, 
he started another of his perpetual quarrels with the Cochin Rajah. 
In 1774 Calicut was threatened again. The Zamorin tried to put 
himself under the protection of the French, but all in vain. A 
Brahmin General invaded his dominions, and the Zamorin with his 
family escaped to Travancore. 

Shortly after, war broke out between the English and Hyder 
Ali. The new Zamorin joined the English, and Hyder Ali was 
defeated, but he sent his son Tippu to restore his fortunes in Malabar. 
The death of Ali obliged Tippu to return to Mysore. But by the 
treaty of Mangalore (1784) the English gave up their claims on 
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Malabar, and Tippu became the undisputed master of Calicut. 
Later on he entered into an alliance with the Zamorin, on the 
understanding that the latter helped him to fight Travancore. Tippu 
was disappointed in his new ally. He then decided to wipe out all 
the Kerala princes and to compel all, Nayars, Namboodris and 
Christians, to embrace Islam. It was in 1789 that the persecution 
reached the climax. 

Fra Paolino asserts that from 1787 to 1790 Tippu killed more 
than 30,000 Nayars, Brahmins and Christians. Some were hanged, 
others crushed by elephants, others again circumcised. Mothers 
were suspended from trees with their children tied to their bodies, 
Christian and Pagan women were given to Mahomedans, and 
Mahomedan women were given to the Christians. Churches were 
destroyed, Priests expelled, and the wandering Christians were dying 
of hunger, thirst and disease. “The judgments of God”—continues 
the Historian — “are incomprehensible. He destroys and raises 
nations and kingdoms, he rules them, lifts them up and pulls them 
down; now the faith is planted, now it is uprooted. If, according 
to the weakness of the human mind, one were allowed to speak of 
these divine judgments, one could say that the root of all these 
persecutions was the pride of both Christians and Brahmins. Both 
the latter and the former refused to obey anybody, they neglected 
their duties to God, followed their inclinations, and fell into all 
sorts of vices. ” “These persecutions took place while I was still in 
Malabar. On the 10th of March 1789 I departed, and in those days, 
while I was preparing for the journey, crowds of Brahmins and 
Christians running away from Konkan and Mysore, pleaded with 
me and kept me anxious about supplying them with a boat to cross 
the numerous rivers in Malabar. On the 15th of April 1790 the 
Nabab Tippu Sultan, having as his Commander-in-Chicf the French¬ 
man Lallais, assaulted the Travancore forts at Vettiacotta, and even 
before breaking the lines destroyed and burned all the churches he 
found on his way, he circumcised numberless men of all castes, 
Catholics and Schismatics, and even Priests; and it is related of 
only one Pariah who braved death rather than turn Mohamedan. 
Some out-of-the-way churches in the North were left standing, but 
they are very few. Baleanate, Tazxatte, Chalacudi, Puttenchera 
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(church, residence and village) all were reduced to ashes. Having 
crossed the boundary, to the East of Ambalacate, Angamali was the 
first place to experience Tippu’s fury ; he burned the two Catholic 
churches, and that of the Schismatics, and did the same with the 
houses and the Seminary. Many grown up persons of various castes, 
and many Syrians, were circumcised. In the schismatic Agaparam- 
bil, hamlets, villages, houses were destroyed ; in Mangati everything, 
except our house, was burned down ; Parur and Chenota are no 
more; in Ambalakad both church and Seminary have been pulled 
down, two chapels in Cranganore and the whole of Curiapalli are 
ruined. This took place after my departure from Malabar, and the 
news was communicated to me by Bishop Aloysius Mary, C. D., 
in his letter of the 23rd of March 1791. So far Fra Paolino. 

9. Death of Tippu Sultan. But God’s vengeance was at 
hand. The English in India had decided to put a check to Tippu’s 
power. Wellesley asked him to dismiss the French troops he had 
in his service. He answered that they were not more than some 
forty men, and protested that his intentions were peaceful. The 
English were not satisfied. War was declared in February 1799, 
and was conducted with lightning rapidity. General Harris moved 
on from the Carnatic and crossed the frontier on March 5. A Bombay 
force defeated the enemy on the Coorg frontier on March 6. 

Tippu was defeated by Harris at Malavelli, 28 miles east of 
Mysore city, on March 27. 

An ultimatum was delivered to the Sultan, demanding one 
half of his dominions, his sons to be delivered as hostages, or, 
should these conditions be refused, the English would open fire 
against the ramparts of Seringapatam. From the 24th of April to 
the 4th of May the siege was pressed on with great vigour. A breach 
was made, the town and fort were taken, and Tippu was killed. 
This happend in 1799. 

10. The Abbe Dubois in Mysore. After the English victory 
over Tippu, Mgr. Champenois thought of sending the Abbe Dubois 
to Mysore to take care of the Christians in that State. From Coim¬ 
batore he went to Mysore, and on the 26th December he thus wrote 
to his Bishop: “Having left Bangalore on the 9th inst. I reached 
Mysore on the 13th. I had written beforehand to Colonel Wellesley 
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Commander-in-Chief of the conquered land, in order to acquaint 
him with my arrival and with my plans. As soon as I got here 1 had 
the honour to pay him a visit, and was received very courteously. 
He has given me carte blanche as to the exercise of my ministry, 
and the building of churches wherever it suits me ; he has promised 
me his protection whenever I should be in need of it. Having been 
here only a short time, I can make but an imperfect report of this 
Mission. On the other hand, since my arrival I have always been 
sick, and I cannot attend to serious business. I am afraid that the 
climate of this country, which has the reputation of being fatal to 
Europeans, will not allow me (even though I desire so much to 
devote myself to the services of these wretches) to stop long here; 
but it is Your Lordship, not I, who has to decide this matter. All 
the Christians whom I have seen up to now, show, at least out¬ 
wardly, the greatest pleasure in seeing me and the liveliest desire to 
keep me with them. However, I experience the greatest difficulty in 
exercising the sacred ministry; all these Christians have been circum¬ 
cised and have been made Mussulmans by the fanatical Tippu, and 
I have now before my eyes one of the most disgusting spectacles 
which may present themselves to the heart of the Missionary. What 
am I to do with these apostates, who show indeed the greatest desire 
to return to the faith which they have betrayed, at least externally, 
but who do not seem to realise that to have subjected themselves to 
the yoke of circumcision without any protestation, and to have till 
now attended the mosque, is a sin and a very grievous sin ? I ask 
of Your Lordship to settle these doubts as soon as possible.” 

Mgr. Champenois thought that mildness was preferable to 
severity, and the Missionary shared the same opinion. In a letter 
dated 1st of May 1801 from Seringapatam the Abbe Dubois wrote 
to M. Blandin, Director of the Paris Seminary of the Foreign Mis¬ 
sions : “ Had I wished to use with them the rigours of the Primitive 
Church I do not think I could have brought back a single sheep to 
the fold. I have, therefore, shown the greatest mildness, only too 
happy if I could make them understand that their apostasy was a 
very great sin, for which they must be sorry all the rest of their lives. 
But even this is not easy, and may God preserve these unfortunate 
people from finding themselves in such circumstances as would ex¬ 
pose them to the danger of falling again. I must say, however, that 
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with the exception of two or three families, all the others whom I 
have found at Seringapatam and elsewhere, upon hearing of my 
arrival, have come to see me, and have endeavoured to convince 
me that their apostasy has been outward only, and that in their 
hearts they had always confessed our Lord Jesus. This is all 1 could 
get from them in their reconciliation. But the great number of 
Christians whom Tippu had brought to his capital is now reduced 
almost to nothing. The greatest part have perished in the interval, 
and the others have taken advantage of the change in Government 
to return to the distant lands from which they had come. The 
number of those whom 1 found in this district may be fifteen or 
eighteen hundred. For the rest, by the protection of the present 
Government, I have re-established the affairs of Christianity in this 
land on as honourable a footing as 1 possibly could, after so many 
scandals." 

11. Accusations and Insinuations. We have endeavoured to 
relate the main facts about the persecution of Tippu Sultan. Now 
we wish to examine a few points which have given rise to heated 
controversy, chiefly in India, and among the Christians of the West 
Coast, and first as to 

The number of Christians involved in the Persecution. 

From the Statistics which we have given elsewhere, it appears 
that the number of Christians in Mysore at the time of Tippu was 
about 20,000. During the storm many of these ran away. Fra 
Paolino asserts that he met many refugees from Mysore and from 
the Kanara Districts. vVith them were also some Priests, for instance, 
the old Padre Pavone, and Padre Miranda from Monte Mariano. 
After persecution, famine, and epidemics had decimated them, there 
still remained some 9,000 in the Coimbatore, Salem and Mysore 
Districts. 

To these must be added the Christians that were taken to 
Mysore from Kanara. Here the accounts vary. 

Tippu himself asserts they were 60,000. 

Pere Dubois says he had it on good authority that they were 
not less than 60,000. 

The Barkur MS. speaks of 80,000. 

James Scurry writes as follows: “They were driven, men. 
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women, and children, to the number of 30,000, to Seringapatam, 
where all who were fit to carry arms were circumcised and formed 
into four battalions/’ 

It seems to us, it is not difficult to reconcile these various 
numbers. Dismissing the Barkur MS. as exaggerated, we believe 
Tippu expected about 60,000 people from North and South Kanara. 
But many succeeded in absconding and running away, as is clear 
from the testimony of Fra Paolino. Many died along the road, and 
after arrival, for the Barkur MS. speaks of terrible sickness among 
them. Therefore the number of 30,000 given by Scurry seems the 
most likely. These, together with the other 9,000 mentioned above, 
would make about 40,000. 

The Priests during the Persecution . 

Padre Licchetta says that in 1780 there were only three old ex- 
Jesuits in Mysore. Of these Padre Pavone went to Malabar with 
many of his Christians. One — probably Padre Licchetta himself 
— was killed. The third one — Padre Timoteo Xavier — was made 
Governador of Cranganore in 1786. There were besides some native 
Priests, of whom two were probably killed at French Rocks, and 
one — Padre Regis — died in his own church, as has been related. 

In a Memorial of the 15th of May 1860, addressed by the 
Catholics of Mangalore to Mgr. Bonnatid of Pondicherry, who had 
been appointed Visitator by the Holy See, we read that “Tippu 
ordered the 21 Priests who resided in Kanara, out of his Kingdom. 
And when he had got rid of the heads of the people, who might 
have stood in the way of his projects, he seized etc.” 

Hence what the Rosario Parishioners of Mangalore wrote on 
the 4th of October 1868, that “ the Priests shamefully deserted their 
flocks in their hour of need,” is at best an exaggeration. A few may 
have done so, not ail. Many were removed by Tippu. Some, like 
Padre Miranda, went to Malabar with their Christians, or with as 
many as they could gather. And we read of one Padre Jose Michael 
Mendez , who came secretly to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the few Christians, who had managed to remain in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mangalore, where they had built a small chapel. But he 
was seized by Tippu and imprisoned in the Jamalabad Fort, where 
he was liberated by the English in 1799. And two others. Padre 
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Camillo de Costa, and Messia, went about consoling the scattered 
sheep. 

The Apostasy. 

The apostasy, however, cannot be denied. Yet we wish to make 
a few remarks. We have read the letters of Pere Mottet and of Pere 
Dubois to their Bishop, and we have no reason to doubt them. But 
we take exception to what Pere Dubois wrote in his Letters on the 
State of Christianity in India. There he says: “1 have it on good 
authority that the aggregate number of the persons seized amounted 
to more than 60,000. Some lime after their arrival at Seringapatam, 
Tippu ordered the whole to undergo the rite of circumcision, and 
to be made converts to Muhammedanism. The Christians were put 
together during several days that the ceremony lasted: and, oh 
shame... oh scandal... will it be believed in the Christian world ? 
Not one single individual among so many thousands had courage 
enough to confess his faith under these trying circumstances, and 
become a martyr to his religion. The whole apostatized en masse , 
and without resistance, or protestation, tamely underwent the opera¬ 
tion of circumcision; no one among them possessing resolution 
enough to say: I am a Christian, and 1 will die rather than renounce 
my religion. So general a defection, so dastardly an apostasy, is, 1 
believe, unexampled in the annals of Christianity.” 

Now the worthy Abbe insinuates that the number of Apostates 
was over 60,000. This is a gross exaggeration. As we have seen, 
the total number of Christians was about 40,000. From these we 
must exclude the children. Also we doubt whether the same severity 
was used for the old, the feeble and the women. Scurry suggests 
that only those who were fit to carry arms were circumcised and 
formed into four battalions. Counting 1,000 in each battalion, and 
even doubling this number, we would get about 8,000 people. The 
number is large enough, but far from the 60,000 of Dubois. 

Further the Abbe should not have passed over in silence the 
fine example of Michael and his soldiers, to say nothing of Anthony 
Moble, of whom speaks the Barkur MS. The Abbe had an axe to 
grind. He wanted to show that among the Indian converts “there 
was to be found nothing else but a vain phantom of Christianity, 
without any real or practical faith ” — and so he quoted and exag¬ 
gerated the unfortunate episode of Tippu’s persecutions. 
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Evidently, it is not fair to estimate the character of millions 
from the behaviour of a few thousands — especially when these 
were uprooted from their homes, separated from their Priests and 
subjected for years to the tender mercies of a fanatic. The Abbe 
should have known that the History of the Missions in India 
abounds with examples of fortitude during persecution. A few 
have been related in this Volume. Here we add a kind of index 
referring some of the persecutions to which the South Indian 
Christians were subjected in the XVIII century. For more details 
we refer the readers to La Mission Du Madure by L. Besse. 

1) Trichinopoly: 

1715: General Persecution. 

1729 : Christian quarters destroyed ; churches burned. 

1732: Local persecutions at Conancupam and Vadugherpatty. 

2) Aur: 

1716 : Attempt to destroy the church. 

1729 : Persecution from a certain Mudeli. At Kuppu, Christian 
houses burned down. 

1745 : The Christians are boycotted. They resist bravely. 

1746 : Persecution promoted “ by a vile pedagogue.’" 

1747 : The church is burned down by the Mahrattas. 

3) Maleyadipatti: 

1718: Padre Riccardi and Catechists persecuted and imprisoned. 
1729: Persecution threatened; a neophite shows wonderful for¬ 
titude. 

1745: At Kadaur, Christians beaten, robbed. 

1750: On Christmas day church invaded; Christians threatened 
and beaten. 

4) Marava: 

1710: Fr. Martin imprisoned; Christians persecuted. 

1715: Terrible persecution under Tiruvudeya Tever; Christians 
robbed of everything. 

1718: Persecution continues. Padre Machado in prison. 
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1736: Great persecution. An old Christian, on being cruelly 
beaten cried out: “My life you can have, my religion 
never.” 

5) Sarugani: 

1748: David Khan imprisons Fathers Rossi and Sattanander. 
1767: Damodaram Pillai destroys churches. 

6) Periapatnam: 

1709: Persecution by Muslims. 

7) Camanayakenpatty: 

1700: Great persecution. Padre Borghcse imprisoned. Some 
apostasies. 

They repent. Catechists beaten. Great fortitude. 

1714: Padre Beschi imprisoned; condemned to death. 

8) Tencasi: 

1714: Persecution against the Christians. It lasts several years. 

9) Vadakenkulam: 

1700: First persecution. 

1704: Persecution by the Sanars. 

1705: Second persecution at Marungur. 

1708: Persecution at Nemam. 

1711: Second persecution at Nemam. 

1712: Third persecution at Marungur. 

1715: Third persecution at Nemam. 

1745: Persecution at Vadakenkulam. 

1752: The Martyrdom of Devasagayam Pillai. 

Thus, in about a Century there have been over thirty persecu¬ 
tions in the Madura Mission. We have spoken of the persecutions 
in Malabar. We have related the story of the Mission of Mysore, 
where persecutions were not lacking. Indeed we can say that our 
converts in India have been tried, and have not been found wanting. 
In Europe we live on past glories. Let us pray to God that both in 
Europe and in India we may ever be faithful to 
Oar Lord Jesus Christ , 

both in times of peace and of war, both when we are honoured and 
when we are persecuted. 
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APPENDIX I. 

( Taken from the History of Hyder Ali Kfmrt Nabob Bahadur or New Mem¬ 
oirs concerning the East Indies with historical Notes by M. M. D. L. T. i. e. M. 
Maitre dc la Tour) 

Tippu takes Mangalore . The Christians are under Suspicion . 

The Commander of the Army from Bombay, who supposed, 
after the capture of Mangalore, that nothing now remained, but to 
march to Hyder Nagar, found his expectations not a little abated, 
when he was informed that he had sixty leagues to travel in a coun¬ 
try intersected by woods, mountains and rivers, and more especially 
that the approach to Nagar would be attended with great difficulty. 
He did not, however, give up his intention; but continued his pre¬ 
parations, though very slowly. His army was then encamped with¬ 
out the gates of Mangalore, in the greatest security. 

The son of Hyder marched from Benguelour with all the ardour 
of a young man, who burns with the desire for glory. He quickly 
arrived in the Kingdom of Canara, whose people, alarmed, but full 
of confidence in the son of their King, ran before him as to the man 
on whom their safety depended. Animated by the acclamations of 
the people, the young prince continued his way to Mangalore, caus¬ 
ing all the troops to follow him that he found on his way, and who 
assembled from all parts. His march was so rapid, and the fidelity 
of the Canarins was such, that he came in sight of the English camp 
before they had received any advice. He perceived the tumult and 
fear his sudden appearance had made. Without waiting for repose 
after his fatiguing march, he advanced, drove back the guards, 
attacked the army, totally routed and pursued them to the gates of 
Mangalore, where his cavalry, entered pell-mell with the fugitives. 
Three thousand infantry, just come up, were astonished to find the 
English camp abandoned. They plundered the camp and the town 
of everything they found; which the prince allowed, to punish the 
inhabitants for refusing to assist in the defence of the city. The rout 
of this English army was so great, that very few had time to make 
their escape on board the ships, to which they communicated their 
fears. Their flight added to the ardour of Hyder's Europeans and 
Sepoys, who immediately embarked and took three transports. 

In this manner was the whole English army taken, consisting 
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of a general, 46 officers, 680 English troops, and above 6000 sepoys, 
together with all their arms and baggage. This glorious event for 
Hyder happened the eigth day after the capture of Mangalore. It is 
difficult to conceive how a victory of this nature could be gained ; 
or how, during the space of 30 days, the English general could 
neglect the taking possession of some advanced posts, which would 
have given him advice of the approach of the enemy. 

Hyder arrived the evening after the victory; and his son had 
nothing to say but, with Caesar, veni 9 vidi, vici . It is said he wept 
for joy when he embraced his son. Some Portuguese merchants, 
establised for several generations at Mangalore, entertained the opin¬ 
ion, that from the fortunate disembarkment of the English army, 
and the great successes that the English attributed to general Smith 
and Colonel Wood, it was probable that the English would conquer 
the greatest part of Hyder’s dominions, or at least remain masters 
of Mangalore. They had therefore the imprudence to treat with the 
English general, and to contract with him for supplying the army 
with provisions. 

As soon as Hyder was informed of this circumstance, he caused 
those merchants to appear before him, with the chief of the Portu¬ 
guese factory, and several Christian Priests belonging to the three 
churches at Mangalore. He then demanded of the Portuguese chief 
and the Priests, what punishment the Christians inflict on those who 
should presume to betray their sovereign, by giving assistance to his 
enemies. The Portuguese officer, having without hesitation answered 
that such a crime deserved death ; “I do not judge in that manner, 
for our laws are milder. Since they have made themselves English 
by engaging to serve them, their property shall be adjudged to belong 
to Englishmen; and themselves shall be thrown into prison till 1 
make peace with that nation.” 

Hyder, after this decision, hastened to return to the kingdom 
of Benguelour, taking care to leave a strong garrison at Mangalore. 

Extracts from the Barkur manuscript . 

(This document is an old Kanarese MS , written by a Catholic 
of the Barkur Taluk in South Kanara (S. India), after his return 
from Seringapatam. The translation is taken from The History of 
the Diocese of Mangalore by Fr. Moore, S. J.) 
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a) The Journey . “While on the march the people were divided 
into two sections, the labourers forming one, and the cultivators 
the other. The latter had to walk in advance, followed by the 
labourers, the whole forming a line extending nearly to a league in 
length. They travelled at the rate of two leagues a day, and then 
encamped. The day labourers had their hatia , but the farmers had 
none, so that those who falsely asserted that they belonged to the 
class of farmers daily experienced great difficulties in procuring the 
necessaries of life. 

“Whilst travelling in this manner pregnant women were often 
confined on the road, and the babies had to be borne bundled up 
about them, to be suspended in cradles from the branches of trees, 
when they rested. If any one happened to die, he was buried on the 
spot. Those who had not finished their cooking, when the order 
was given to start for another village, had to leave behind their rice 
as well as the cooking pots as they stood over the fire. When the 
survivors of the hardships of the journey arrived within two leagues 
of Seringapatam, they were made to halt at a place called Karicatte, 
this side of the river Mennehole where they encamped for eight or 
ten days. They were then taken across the river, and stationed on a 
plain called Shaharganjam, a suburb of the city, where they were 
accommodated in tents, each of which sufficed for a hundred persons. 
The people of the Mangalore, Bantwal, and adjacent Taluks had 
already arrived before the Barkur people, and these last were fol¬ 
lowed by those who belonged to Honore and neighbouring parts. 
The total Christian population amounted to 80,000 souls. 

“A month after these people had been located at Shaharganjam, 
small-pox, dysentery, fever, cholera, and various other diseases broke 
out and carried off so many that at least one third of them must 
have died. The misery endured by them almost baffles description. 
Ten out of a family would lie ill, and when one died, the news of his 
death would cause the death of another. Hence the father’s death 
was not made known to the son, nor the son’s to the father. The 
daughter did not know that she had lost her mother, nor the mother 
that her daughter was no more. And in like manner one brother did 
not know of the other’s loss. A person returning from a funeral 
succumbed under an attack of cholera and lay dead. His associates 
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being too weak to dig a grave, buried the corpse in a hollow in the 
sand half a yard deep scooped out with their bare hands. Some 
simply heaped up sand and earth over the corpse, while others 
dragged a dead body to a trench or well and threw it in. The decent 
clothes covering the remains of the dead consigned to earth in this 
manner, were stolen by the city thieves. Even meals were cooked in 
the house while dead bodies lay there. Dogs and jackals preyed 
upon the corpses, and many were washed away by the rains. 

b) Before the Sultan. ” The Sultan on his return from a war¬ 
like expedition to Mangalore, visited the people during their sojourn 
at Shaharganjam. The leading men among them were conducted 
by the Choupdar to the presence of the Sultan in the city, and on 
their describing their occupations, they were given liachada and 
various other presents and sent back. Some time afterwards, Jenne- 
hole, Padulli and other villages were given them for cultivation, as 
well as some old paddy fields for their subsistence. The rice cooked 
from this paddy produced serious maladies. The people made a re¬ 
presentation on the subject and obtained an order for a supply of 
new paddy, upon which they lived while they began the cultivation 
of some lands. They were at this time visited by the harakari (re¬ 
cruiting officer), who took away the grown up young men with 
their families to join the army then engaged in war. These young 
men, not knowing why they were taken away got frightened. Some 
of them bribed the guards who watched over the four corners of the 
city, got themselves marked as dead on the roll and deserted at the 
first opportunity. The runaway husband deserted his wife, the father 
his son, and the brother his brother. Some others escaped from the 
places where they were under the pretext of gathering firewood, 
while others made good their escape under cover of night by un¬ 
frequented roads. On four occasions able-bodied young men were 
thus drafted for the army. Those who remained, such as the lame, 
the blind, and the aged, employed themselves in cultivating the land 
and in doing various manual works. 

“The young men drafted for the army were housed in quarters 
at Shaharganjam. They were paid at the rate of one pagoda per 
month. The women and children under ten years received one rupee. 
Some of the men'were appointed Jemadars, Subadars and Havil- 

if 
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dars. The Sircar supplied them with ghee, butter, curds and fire¬ 
wood. When they were enlisted in the army, 100 men were formed 
into a company, 4 companies into a risala , 4 risalas into a sufedar 
and 4 sufedars were placed under a bakshi. 

“ Out of every company 25 men were taken and circumcised, 
and at the end of a month, when the wounds were healed, another 
batch of 25 was submitted to the same rite, and so on till the whole 
company was initiated into Islamism. A Kazi was appointed to each 
company. Kalam was taught them in the morning, and in the even¬ 
ing they were exercised in drill. At the end of the month, when 
they went to the bakshi to receive their pay, some of them were 
chosen for different avocations, such as fanning, drumming, fifing, 
etc. When they had undergone hardships and privations for a year, 
they were made to shoulder arms and march to Adoni, where many 
of them died of dysentery brought on by the water of the place and 
by the unwholesome food supplied to them. The survivors were 
sent to Chennaghery and Hariat. There too very many of them died 
from the effects of bad water. The Sultan, hearing of this, sent the 
survivors back to Seringapatam, where the mortality subsided a 
little. 

c) Worse Trials. “ The Sultan on his return to Seringapatam 
from Adoni, caused all those who had escaped to Kanara or had 
been lurking there, to be taken into custody. On their arrest they 
were first taken to Nagur, where they were circumcised, and thence 
to Seringapatam, where they were kept with those who had already 
been circumcised. Shortly afterwards they were removed to Mysore, 
whence two risalas were sent daily to Seringapatam on guard duty. 
During their absence some officers appeared on the scene, accom¬ 
panied by bearers, and dhoolies and a guard of men, and proceeded 
to select young girls for the harem. 

While they were thus engaged, the young men rose up and drove 
them off. The following day before setting out for Seringapatam, 
the men of the guard urged those at home to offer resistance as they 
had on the previous day. The day after the officers again appeared 
and began to seize the girls selected but the young men fell upon 
them and smashed their dhoolies . When the Sultan came to know 
of this he sent an armed force to arrest all those who had offered 
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resistance and had 500 strokes administered to each one of them with 
shoes, whips, canes, tamarind switches and clubs, from the effects of 
which many of them fainted and died. The Jemadars , Subedars and 
Havildars had meted out to them more ignominious punishment, for 
with their noses and ears slit off, they were seated on asses and parad¬ 
ed through the city. One of these, a certain Anthony Moble , made 
the following speech to the Sultan : “You have disfigured my fea¬ 
tures by cutting off my nose and ears. You have forgotten the favo¬ 
urs done to you. May God behold this.” And raising his eyes to 
heaven he appealed to God, exspressed contrition for his sins, and 
died. His death looks like that of a martyr. 

“ Ropes were tied round the loins of the men of the two risalas 
who had advised their friends not to allow the Sultan’s officers to 
seize the girls, and they were moreover condemned to carry baskets 
filled with earth on their heads for three days. The chief kazi of the 
Sultan believing that they had suffered this punishment through the 
lying reports of the officers, counselled him to set them free. The 
Sultan on that very day had the noses and ears of the calumniators 
cut off and then ordered them to be banished the country, at the same 
time issuing a proclamation that the like punishment was in store for 
all those who spoke ill of the Christians. But the detachments were 
again formed as before. 

d) Repentance. “The Christians, believing that this tribulation 
came upon them for their neglect of God’s Law and of their religious 
duties, began to read the Purana (of Fr. Stephens, S. J.) with fervour 
and to expound it to the illiterate, who in turn learned to read it and 
to remember God. Some Mohomedans coming to know of this, took 
away the books, and destroyed them. The Christians, however, cons¬ 
tructed subterranean shelters where they resorted to read their books 
and to perform their religious duties. The Sultan, being apprised of 
this, ordered them to be mixed up with Korgars (low caste people), 
Hindus and Mahomedans.” 
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THE NEW DAWN 

[ 1776— 18001 
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1. The Bishop of Tabraca [1776 — 1791 ]. 

2. The Bishop of Doliche [1786— 1810]. 

The Piraboo of Karumattampatty. 

4. Frs. Licchetta and Pavone. 

5. A false Prophecy. 

1. The Bishop of Tabraca, [1776 — 1791 J. A revolution in 
Siam expelled the Jesuits, who found shelter in Pondicherry. The 
same revolution ( 1687) compelled some membes of the Missions 
Etrangcres (Paris) to leave the country. They established a Procure 
in the French Colony, and the first to hold office was M. de La 
Vigne. 

In 1776 Louis XVI, King of France published a Decree where¬ 
by the Missions formerly held by the Jesuits in India, and especially 
the “ Malabar Mission'’, were entrusted to the Priests of the Foreign 

Missions. The Decree was favourably received in Rome ; but- 

there was a big “but.” 

“ The Malabar Mission" had been started under Portuguese 
auspices; it had grown under Portuguese protection, and — what 
remained of it — was under the “ Padroado", or ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction intimately bound with Portugal. 

Mgr. Brigot, Bishop of Tabraca, was chosen to be the Superior 
of the Malabar Mission in July 1776. However, was he dependent 
only on Rome, or also on the Archbishop of Cranganore and the 
Bishops of Cochin and of San Thome in Mylapore ? 

Further, in Pondicherry there were the Capuchins, under a 
Prefect Apostolic, who had authority on the “ Whites ” and the 
“ Eurasians." How would the new Missionaries carry on, hampered 
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by the English, who were at War with France, considered as inter¬ 
lopers by the Padroadists, who vaunted old privileges, which, accor¬ 
ding to them, were intangible, and harassed by the Wars, which in 
those days devastated the Indian Peninsula? And how many were 
the new Missionaries?... Besides the Bishop of Tabraca, in 1776 
there were only five to whom two more were added in 1777 and 
these had to work in Pondicherry, the Carnatic, the Telugu country, 

Mysore, Coimbatore, Madura, Tanjore.A stupendous task 

indeed. 

Hopes were at first entertained that the Carmelites would take 
up Mysore, but the hopes were never to be realized. The Priests of 
the “ Missions Etrangeres ”, faithful to their ideal, had established a 
“College General ” at Virapatnam, for the training of the indigenous 
clergy. Since, however, the students were Chinese, Annamites etc., 
they were regarded as Pariahs by the Tamilians, and no Indian 
would join them. In 1784 the “College General” had not yet 
succeeded in presenting for ordination a single Indian. 

In October 1778 Pondicherry fell to the English. Many Catho¬ 
lics ran away, others hid themselves, and endeavoured to hide their 
religion as well. 

In 1783 the peace of Versailles was signed and Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Chandernagor, Mahe and Yanaon were returned to France. 
That was good for the French Missionaries; but their troubles were 
just beginning. 

In 1786 Mgr. Brigot obtained a Coadjutor in the person of 
Mgr. Champenois. He lived five years more, “to pray and to 
suffer.” 

2. The Bishop of Doliche[1786 —1810 J. The old quarrel 
about the “ Malabar Rites ” still caused trouble. Some of the 
French Priests had great misgivings about ceremonies that used be 
performed by the Christians. 

In 1779 Propaganda counselled toleration about separation of 
caste and non-caste people in the church and in the cemeteries. 
Some Sudras feared pollution even for the dead! 

In 1783 Propaganda wrote again pointing out how greatly they 
desired that caste distinctions should end, and that the true Christian 
spirit should finally prevail. 
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And in 1790 Rome told the Missionaries that if a custom was 
regarded as lawful by all of them, it should be allowed, and that, 
instead of perpetually writing to Rome, they should endeavour to 
come to some agreement among themselves, and with their local 
superiors. 

Meanwhile the persecution in Mysore was raging, and though 
France had tried to influence Tippu Sultan in favour of the Christian, 
she had failed. In 1788 M . Grandmottet was sent to Mysore osten¬ 
sibly as military chaplain to French Soldiers, but really to help and 
comfort the persecuted Christians. He stayed for sometime at 
Settally , but Tippu's soldiers allowed him neither safety, nor rest. 
He hid himself, and finally left Mysore. He died in Cochin in 1790. 

Mgr. Champenois did this, authorised by a Decree of Propo- 
ganda ( 1785 ) wherein he was told he could “ exercise his faculties 
(jurisdiction?) in the Carnatic, in Madura, in the Telegu countries, 
and in Mysore, where the Jesuits had worked, and where now there 
were no priests carrying on their spiritual ministry.” That there were 
no priests was denied by an Augustinian, Fr. Lui de Santa Ana , 
Rector of the Hospice of St. Rita, Maylapur (Sept. 1787), but, even 
if a few Padroado Priests were sent out, their number was negligible. 

Mysore was practically abandoned. 

In a letter written by Fr. F. X. Pax one (4th February 1788) from 
Settiate (Malabar ), and which we have quoted in full in the 2nd 
Vol. of the Jesuits in Malabar , he says : “lam thinking of return¬ 
ing to the boundaries of the Mission [of Mysore], in order to be able, 
as far as possible, to bring some help to those deserted souls... But 
my help can never suffice. It is necessary to find some way of induc¬ 
ing the tyrant (Tippu) to readmit the Missionaries into his domini¬ 
ons. Perhaps through France, with which he is allied, and where he 
has just sent an Embassy. But who will be the Missionaries to go 
there, if there is none to go to Madura, where the door is open for 
those who wish to enter, and the Christians are very numerous, and 
their need, if not extreme now, will be so in a short time? There are 
no recruits from Portugal. Goa has no men fit for the purpose. The 
Canarin Priests, if formerly ill adapted for such a holy ministry, have 
now made themselves totally unworthy.” 

In 1789 broke out the French Revolution, which tore Europe 
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with wars and dissensions. Rome was harassed in every way and no 
missionaries were forthcoming. Mgr. Champenois , Bishop of Doliche , 
on 9-1-1796 wrote to Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of Propaganda, from 
“ Trichenapaly ” telling him that Tippu had given up some districts 
to the English. Therefore Fr . Pavone has re-entered his old Mission 
of Kalampalli , South of Tippu’s Kingdom. Fr. Mottet visited the 
Missions and administered the Sacraments to 3300 Christians of 
Mysore (in Tiroupettour, Krichenaguerey, Yedupady, Singuildran- 
gaon, Salem, Kakavery, Kalangang, Namekul.) 

Where formerly there were 9 or 10/m (10 thousand) Christians, 
now there are scarcely 4/m (4 thousand). I have entrusted the ad¬ 
ministration of these districts to M. Dubois 

The ex-Jesuit Fr. Timotheo (Xavier) had died at Prattacudy. 
The difficulties were so great, and the Missionaries so few that Mgr. 
Champenois thought of withdrawing. Then he received a letter 
from Cardinal Antonelli where he was told not to lose courage, or 
fear the commands and complaints of Meliapore, but wherever he 
could to preach the Gospel “ atque omnes difficultates perrumpe el 
labores impended 

In his letter the Bishop of Doliche suggested that all would be 
well if he could withdraw to Tendukeul , near the Christians, South 
of Tippu’s Dominions. He could take care of them, while the Abbe 
Dubois could mind the Mysore Christians, who thus would not be 
entirely abandoned. But there was a letter from Rome dated 1st 
December (1795?) where “ Amplitudo tua (he was told), pastores 
animarum , quos Episcopus sive Sancti Thomae , sive Coccinensis 9 
posuerit , deturbare non debebit aut poterit .” Thereupon the Bishop 
remarked that Goa, Cranganore and San Thome pretend that every¬ 
thing belongs to them... “ and if we appear in one place they send 
a priest to drive us away, and if we do not go, they leave the sheep 
without shepherd.” 

Then he speaks of Fr. Pavone, who “ casse de travail et de 
vicillesse," has been obliged to retire to Verapoly. He has sent a 
deputation to the Bishop to ask for a successor for Palakadon 
(Palghat?). Mgr. de Champenois wrote to the Usulensis (Vicar 
Ap. of Verapoly) who excused himself. The Christians are more 
than 4000. They came in crowds from Tippu’s lands to visit 
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Fr. Pavone. What is to be done ? .. As to Mysore: it is abandoned 
by all the Bishops, because it is far away, and independent of their 
jurisdiction. “If we had not gone there, the faith would have been 
utterly extinguished. Without Lisbon’s offense you can send me the 
appointment of Vicar Apostolic for Maissour. If you do, I shall 
cease to be Vicar Apostolic in the air. In Maissour one meets very 
embarassing cases... Dispensations in the first and second degrees... 
There are also troubles and accusations against the Capuchins of 
Madras and Pondicherry ...” 

The Bishop informs the Cardinal that he has written a letter 
to Mylapore, asking for peace and compassion, for it is only the 
Christians he has at heart, and especially those under Tippu, who 
“do not differ in any way from the pagans, except for the Baptism 
they have received and qu ils ne connoissent plus." 

“ But the ministry in these Missions is so loathsome (rehutant) 
that one fourth of our Priests refuse to hear Confessions... The 
Catanars (Priests of Syrian Rite) allow many things which the Bull 
( of Pope Benedict XIV) forbids. Hence the efforts we make to re¬ 
form these abuses make us hateful to the people, and arouse against 
us all “ les prevaricateurs et les sujets indociles So far the Bishop 
of Doliche. 

3. “The Piraboo of Karumattampatty 99 was the Abbe 
Dubois, of whom we have spoken already and to whom — perhaps 
more than to anybody else — the Christians of Mysore, owe their 
resurrection. 

He purchased from the British Government the old site of the 
church of Karumattampatty , and made arrangements to build a new 
one. The number of Christians there was 3,500. He repaired the 
churches of Vellandivalasei, Idappady, Kakavery, Dharmapuri. 

But in 1797 Priests sent by Cranganore took away from him all 
the churches he had built south of Salem ! We give here a letter 
written on 24th December 1799 by General Wellesley to Captain 
Doveton: 

“ Within these few days I have received an application from a 
very respectable man, Fere Dubois , to have returned to their hus¬ 
bands the wives of about 200 Christians and other unmarried 
Christian women whom Tippu had carried off from their husbands 
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and friends upon different occasions when he visited the Malabar 
Coast and Canara and who are placed and are now supposed to be 
in his Zenana. 

I have refused to comply with this request, although the refusal 
is unjust, because the Company having taken this family under 
protection, it is not proper that anything should be done which can 
disgrace it in the eyes of the Indian world or which can in the most 
remote degree cast a shade upon the dead or violate the feelings of 
those who are alive. Le Pere Dubois has made another request 
upon this subject which I can do neither (?) and he places it upon 
such strong grounds that it does not appear to me to be possible to 
refuse compliance. He says that the husbands of these women who 
were taken from them in the most tyrannical manner accompanied 
by acts of cruelty which it is unnecessary here to detail are desirous 
of marrying again, and he says that he cannot perform the marriage 
ceremony unless he ascertains whether their former wives are really 
dead. The means of ascertaining this fact are possible, and therefore 
until they are resorted to, he will not perform the ceremony. This 
appears to me so reasonable that I have not thought it proper to 
refuse compliance and I have, accordingly desired to have a list of 
the names of the Christian women still alive in the Mahal. Some 
difficulty has been made in giving it and I have not received it yet, 
but I hope to get it in a day or two. I understand that many of 
these women went to Vellore with the Princes * and I shall be 
obliged to you if you will endeavour to procure a list of the names 
of those who are still alive. I make no doubt but that upon re¬ 
presenting the cause of the request, and upon giving an assurance 
that it is not intended to ask for a single woman, the good sense of 
the young men will induce them to grant what we are obliged to 
ask. I must observe that although I have given this assurance here 
and press you to give it at Vellore** I am by no means certain that 
if the matter came before the Government they would not be obliged 
to give up every woman of them. Justice and all our prejudices 
and passions are on the side of the Christians and there is nothing 
which can induce the Government to refrain from doing what is 

• The sons of Tippu Sultan. 

•• It was at Vellore that Tippu’s family had been transferred. 
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just, except the consideration which I have above mentioned has 
weight with me, which after all is only one of policy and that not 
of a very urgent nature.” 

In 1799 the Abbe Dubois went to Madagoondapall\\ where he 
remained only two months. The Christians of Seringapatam begged 
that he should visit them. Mgr. Champenois sent four Indian Priests 
to help him, Frs. Donat, Aloysius, Ludovicus and Andreas. He en¬ 
trusted to them some Christian Communities in Coimbatore and 
Salem, and he devoted all his strength to restore the Christianities 
of Seringapatam, Mysore, Settihally, Kodiveri etc. 

4. Of Frs. Licchetta and Pavone we have often spoken in this 
volume. The former worked for several years at Dharapuram , where 
the Christians belonged to various castes, and were proud of their 
beautiful church. During Tippu’s reign Dharapuram was the scene of 
a fierce battle between Muslims and English. The Missionary — 
probably Fr. Licchetta—seeing that the Muslims, who were encam¬ 
ped to the west of the Church, meant to take possession of the same, 
begged one of the Leaders to desist, and not to harm the Christians, 
who were innocuous. His demand was disregarded, and he decided 
to interview the Commander of the Fort. He obtained permission 
to enter the Fort, and he started on horseback. But the soldiers took 
him for a spy and shot him dead ( 1790 ?) When the Commander 
heard the news he was very sorry; he ordered the Christians to bury 
the Father at his expense and to erect a tomb in his honour. He was 
interred at Naniayampalayam , and a small chapel was built over the 
tomb. Even now Christian and Hindu pilgrims visit the place and 
pray over the remains of their beloved Father, who was known to 
them as Rayanadaswamy. We have given some extracts from the 
letter which Fr. Pavone wrote to Rome from Cettiatte ( 1788). We 
have two other letters of his, where he described Tippu’s invasions 
of Malabar, and the plight of the Christians there. It seems that 
Fr. Pavone was at Dharapuram when Fr. Licchetta was killed. From 
Dharapuram he went to Covilpaleam . 

Before that he had taken care of the Christians of Gnanipaleam . 
There he found that the chapel was not situated in a good place. 
He obtained permission from the Zemindar to build another at 
Calambally. But he was disappointed. Finally, with the consent of 
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the Palghaut Raja he succeeded in erecting a large church, which 
gave the name to the village of Periacovilpa/eam. During Tippu’s 
invasions the church escaped destruction. 

Here Fr. Pavone, whose Indian name was Amurdanader , worked 
with another European Priest — Devapattinader. When he died he 
was over eighty and had worked in the Indian Missions over 50 years 
A certain Paranjady , son of Arulanandapillay , announced the death 
of Fr. Pavone to the Christians ( 11 July 1799). He was buried in 
the big Church at Covilpaleam, near his friend Fr. Devapattinader. 

5. A false Prophecy. The Abbe Dubois, writing of himself, says: 
“ For my part I cannot boast of my successes in this sacred career 
during the period that I have laboured to promote the interests of 
the Christian Religion. The restraints and privations under which I 
have lived by conforming myself to the usages of the country ; em¬ 
bracing in many respects the prejudices of the natives; living like 
them, and becoming all but a Hindu myself; in short being made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save some — all these 
have proved of no avail to me to make proselytes. During the long 
period I have lived in India in the capacity of a Missionary, 1 have 
made, with the assistance of a native Missionary, in all between two 
and three hundred converts of both sexes. Of this number two-thirds 
were Pariahs or beggars; and the rest were composed of Sudras, 
vagrants and outcasts of several tribes, who, being without resources, 
turned Christians in order to form connexions, chiefly for the pur¬ 
pose of marriage, or with some other interested view.” 

When the Abbe Dubois came to India (1792) he was 26 years 
old. He left some 30 years later, a disappointed man. He thought 
that Christianity in India stood no chance, and would never succeed 
in leavening the spiritual and social “condition of the people of 
India, whose character, principles, customs and ineradicable con¬ 
servatism will always present insurmountable obstacles.” 

In 1792 the Society of Jesus had been extinct for nearly 20 
years; their Missions had been bereft of their pastors; most of their 
churches had been destroyed; there had been wide-spread apostasies; 
there was no union — in fact there was war — between the Pad- 
roadists and the Propagandists; there was little money; France was 
torn by a terrible revolution; the English and the French in India 
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devastated the country with their interminable wars. Hence the 
Abbe pronounced his memorable verdict: “ Let the Christian reli¬ 
gion be presented to these people under every possible light... the 
time of conversion had passed away, and under existing circum¬ 
stances there remains no human possibility of bringing it back.” 
The old Jesuits had not flavoured the formation of an Indian Clergy. 
The Paris Foreign Missionaries did favour it, to the utmost, but 
they could not ordain a single candidate from 1776 to 1784. 

One only — Fr. Thomas — was ordained in 1788. 

Another—Fr. Philip — in 1789. 

A third one — Fr. Anna — in 1793. 

Four Indian Priests could be sent in 1799 to help the Abbe 
Dubois to rescue the Christians in Tippu’s dominions. From 1794 
to 1806 only seven new Priests were ordained. The prospects were 
not bright, and no wonder that the Abbe was so pessimistic. 

And what about the French Missionaries? 

They were six in 1776. 

Two more came in 1777. Counting all the Ex-Jesuits in Pondy, 
Karikal and the interior, they were 15 — mostly old and infirm. 
Their individual properties passed to the Mission. 

In 1778 came only one Missionary from France. 

In 1779 one more. 

In 1784 two Missionaries. 

Two more in 1785; one in 1788 ; two in 1791 ; two in 1792. 

None from 1792 to 1819! 

And so wrote the Abbe Dubois: “Christianity in India stands 
no chance/' In fact he prophesied that no trace of Christianity 
will be found in India within a century !... 

The events, however, belied his prophecy. 

If we take only the old Jesuit Mission of Mysore, Christianity 
not only has not disappeared, but it has increased and multiplied. 
We leave to others the task of describing its wonderful develop¬ 
ment. But we may be allowed to give a few facts. 

Bangalore, which was a small Mission with no resident Priest, 
is now an Archdiocese. Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore are Dioceses. 
The number of Catholics now can easily be ascertained. But it is 
no exaggeration to say that it is about sixtyfold what it was at the 
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death of Tippu Sultan. So has the number of Priests multiplied; 
and, not only foreign Missionaries, but — what is most consoling — 
the children of the soil. 

In the old days there were no nuns. Now their numbers are 
great, and their institutions flourishing. There are hospitals, houses 
for the aged, orphanages, and then the schools!... Primary, Secon¬ 
dary and even University Colleges! Of course, we know that much, 
very much, remains to be done. Yet we can thank God for what 
the old Fathers have done in the last century! Theirs seemed a 
superhuman task. They did not despair! they did not put their 
hand to the plough and look backwards. They set their hopes in 
God, and they were not disappointed. 

And the Jesuits also are back in their old Mission of Mysore, 
or Messure, as the Founder, Fr. Cinnami spelt it. They are back in 
the task appointed to them by their Founder — not as leaders, but 
as faithful helpers, not as pilots, but as sturdy sailors. 

Providence, speaking through the venerated Bishop Despatures, 
invited them to man the College of St. Joseph in Bangalore, where 
now about 2700 students receive their education. 

They too had their little trials, when undertaking the new 
task. But what were they, when compared with the trials of the old 
Missionaries, or of the French Fathers, who had the courage to 
take up the work after the Suppression of the Society! 

When Tippu fell, the British undertook the Government of the 
country. For centuries Britain had been the enemy of France. The 
English and the French carried their quarrels from Europe to India, 
where they fought for supremacy. The English won. Naturally 
their attitude to the French Missionaries was at first unsympathetic, 
if not hostile. They suspected them as spies, they hampered their 
movements, they insisted on irksome restrictions, passports and so 
forth. Some Missionaries felt discouraged; but most of them bravely 
faced the storm, putting their trust in God. And God did not fail 
them. 

Little by little the British understood that the Catholic Missio¬ 
nary—though French, or Portuguese, or German, by origin—is first 
and foremost the Ambassador of Christ. The inviolable respect which 
the British from the very beginning showed for the customs and 
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religious beliefs of the country; “the protection which they afforded 
to the weak as well as to the strong, to the Brahmin as to the Pariah, 
to the Christian, to the Mahomedan, and to the Pagan ... all this has 
contributed more to the consolidation of their power than ever their 
victories and conquests.” 

And under the British, not only the Protestant, but also the 
Catholic Missions registered undiminished progress. For the climate 
which fosters the spread of the Kingdom of God everywhere and in 
every age is freedom. The Catholics claim no privileges, and no 
special protection. What they demand is freedom. 

And we are sure, freedom will be ours under the Indian Re¬ 
public. Christianity came to Mysore in 1648. In 1947 — almost 
three centuries later — India has achieved independence. She has 
proclaimed herself a “Secular State” which does not imply god¬ 
lessness, or indifference to spiritual values. It implies impartiality 
towards the numerous religious bodies, which are found in the 
Indian Sub-continent; it implies justice for all; it implies the pro¬ 
tection of law, which is the duty of the State to afford to all law- 
abiding citizens. 

One of the worst features of European history have been the 
Religious Wars. No Religious war for India; not the open war, 
which kills and destroys ; not the hidden war, which strangles and 
poisons. Let there be peace, and in peace freedom. Thus the King¬ 
dom of God will develop, and God’s blessings will be showered on 
this ancient and noble land. 
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